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This striking black cross, 1% 
inches high, is centered with 
a smaller 1 inch “brilliant” 
cross. 18 inch silvered chain. 
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and educational. A —— 

valuable learning aid 
for Primary and Junior 
children. Eighty illus- 


This exquisite white metal 
carries true meaning. Emblems 
white and blue enamel. Reg 
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An Ideal 
Child’s Gift 


THE GREAT STORIES 
OF THE BIBLE 
Illustrated 


All the beloved Biblical 
tales... rewritten so children 
can readily understand, 


» and become acquainted with 


"the Bible. Includes 46 full- 


page illustrations in full 


_. Bound in — stiff 
cloth covers, gilt 
PStamped ... $145 


eo © 


Bible Questions 
Answered 
By Geo. H. Sandison, Ph. D. 


An indispensable companion 
‘book to the Bible. Clears up 
“the obscure and doubtful pas- 

s. Compiled from years 
iblical Research by schol- 

“Ms, pastors and theologians. 
library size, bound in 


yal blue cloth, gilt 
mea . ws . 45 


ete Rdbisones Bible 


MANY 
EXTRA FEATURES 


Biblical Encyclopedia 
and Concordance 
Condensed Bible 
Commentary 
Center Column 
Reference 
Bible Readers’ Aids 
Family Register 
Presentation Page 
Page Size: 54%” x 8” 
Authorized 
King James Version 


SEND NO MONEY 


' Just decide which books you want, then fill out and mail 
the coupon at the right. Send NO Money—pay nothing 
| to postman. When your books arrive you have 5 whole 
| days to examine them and make sure they’re all you ex- 
pected. You don’t have to pay for them unless you decide 
"to keep them. If your order amounts to $3 or more, send 
nly $1 and pay the balance at the rate of $1 a month. 
isn’t that an easy way to do your Christmas shopping? 


EMBER 1941 


° 
mas Gift 
No gift expresses more of the real Christmas spirit than a Bible or other re- 


ligious book. Here are five such ideal gifts from which to choose. Make your 
selection now and order early to insure delivery in ample time for Christmas. 


© 


BOUND IN 
GENUINE 
LEATHER 


° 


OVER 
1800 PAGES 


2 


More Than 
500 Pages of 
Valuable Supplements 


3 


FULLY 
THUMB -INDEXED 


> 


32 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Many in Full Color 
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16 
FULL-COLOR MAPS 


@ Gift To Be 
Cherished Forever 


This is the beautiful Complete Reference 
Bible used by so many ministers and 
religious teachers ... a luxurious volume 
of more than 1800 pages, richly bound in 
flexible genuine leather with overlapping 
edges. It’s a red-letter edition—the words 
of Christ printed in red—fully thumb-in- 
dexed. Front and backbone are stamped 
in red and genuine gold leaf; pages are 
edged in genuine 22 K gold; printed in 
large clear Bourgeois type on a fine grade 
of special white Bible paper; complete 
with reinforcing headbands and two silk 
marker ribbons. It is a possession to be 
cherished for a lifetime ...a- 3 

gift that will delight anyone 595 
fortunate enough to receive it! 


Farrar’s ye 
Life of Christ 


~~ 


HUNDREDS OF 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS 
Canon Farrar’s beloved epic 
of Jesus’ life, illustrated with 
magnificent reproductions of 
more than 300 world-re- 
nowned paintings of Holy 
Scenes and the Holy Family 
by Michael Angelo, Titian, 
aot -— go others. An 

ideal gift for young 
orold.. $495 
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THE LOST BOOKS 
OF THE BIBLE 
An enlightening volume for the 
Biblical Student. Gives a new 
perspective to both the Old 
and New Testaments. In- 
cludes both “The Forgotten 
Books of Eden” and the Apoc- 
ryphal Scriptures, rejected 


by early Christian $195 
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THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


No. 1 
($5.95) 


No. 2 
($1.45) 


No. 3 
($1.45) 


Check here if you prefer to enclose payment in full with this coupon, in which 
ease you pay no postage charges whatsoever. Your return privilege still ap- 


ae plies, of course. 
LL. ae 


2231 West 110th St., Cleveland, Ohio, Dept. H-11 


Please send me the Religious Books whose numbers I have checked below. I under- 
stand that I may examine them without obligation for 5 days. At the end of that time, 
I will return the books or send you the special bargain price. If my order amounts to 
$3 or more, I will send you only $1, and pay the balance at the rate of $1 a month. 


No. 4 No. 5 
($1.95) ($1.95) 


State 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuxisTIAN HERALD. 





Down crowded roads in many lands He goes, 


His eyes half vacant in His dumb despair 

Or lit with terror as their heavy stare 

Beholds new torture made for men called foes. 
His hurrying feet are marked with blood and dust, 
His hands are hidden in His coat’s thin fold 

In futile shelter from the biting cold 

That rimes His unkempt hair with thorny crust. 
Gethsemane and Golgotha and cross 

That brought their agony of flesh and soul! 
Not even these with torment as their goal 
Devised such bitter pain, such utter loss. 
Again a Man fares forth to Calvary: 


The Prince of Peace is Europe's Refugee. 


fy Isabel M. Wood 
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Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
tadio. Yet irresistible waves of ee buying swept these men to 

¢ phonograph into the discard. So 
ate great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 


fortune, and sent the buggy and t 


from one industry to another. 


Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part a the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, oungle 

tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND A 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as sessoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
bly have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great eS their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment —and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your 
a letter from a sales cngealethen showing that bh did 
work - their own office = = which —— cubihen 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill ol ties ae for $1,500! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has ¢ se of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
Not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country is re ted by these field reports 
which hammer across denen, convincing money-saving 
a which hardly any business man can fail to 
tand, 


November 1941 


A Money-Making Opportunity 
for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—‘‘Since I have been o 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.’” A man working small 
city in N. Y. State made $10,805 in 9 months. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week’s time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 
sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
usiness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 


ating (just a little 


offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 


inven- 


A COST OFTEN AS LOW 


Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your. share can be 
$1,167.00. The = least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling"’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to ‘‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer’s particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts ae at once. In a few — a. the installa- 
tion should actuall uce enough cash money to 
for the deal, with . ase oo inesinent cmiten i a 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results s 

for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
runnin, ing into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion 


the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhich to make his start and develophis future. 


of opportunity and 





No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a none peony in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is 2 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities dondan because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don’t delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. 55 


F, E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4009-M, Mobile, Ala. 


Bae 
FOR EXCLUSIVE 
iRUS TERRITORY PROPOSITION | 


I F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept.: 4009-M, Mobile, Ala. I 
Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 


1 mation on your proposition. | 
1 Ei iiisicici: cies tssenisnaten tities seiaieliaesinniteta ome j 
i008 6? ROP nnnncmenunnnmunmnn iginensacemeitiae 
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s has this as its perma- 

“To conserve, interpret, and ex- 

l elements of Evangelical Christian 

a: that it may be 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

Is it true that the Russian constitution 
declares religious freedom? What do you 
think of President Roosevelt's attitude 
on this matter? 


Answer: 

Yes, Russia’s constitution declares re- 
ligious freedom, but Stalin and the Com- 
munist Party have never allowed re- 
ligious freedom. Rather, they have de- 
stroyed churches, murdered clergymen, 
and sought to liquidate religion. Tech- 
nically, President Roosevelt’s statement 
was correct. Now it is apparent that he 
is engaged in a diplomatic campaign to 
establish actual religious freedom in Rus- 
sia. I have reason to believe that Ameri- 
ca, Britain and other powerful forces are 
united in this effort and with hope of 
success. In the meantime, I refuse to be 


» a captious critic when so much is at 


stake. Russia is again experiencing revo- 


a lutionary changes and, many believe, 


moving toward democracy. 


Question: 

Do you not think that in the present 
world crisis the press and public speech 
should be judicially restrained or con- 
trolled? 


Answer: 

No. I am for free speech. I am for a 
free press and for freedom of worship 
within the law and under the constitu- 


_ tion. I am for all the freedoms. I would 
/ not have freedom abridged. There are 


and will continue to be abuses of free- 


dom, but their cure is within this same 
freedom. 


For instance, with free speech a man 


| may betray the innocent, deceive and 
" malign, preach intolerance and reproach 
freedom itself; but eventually whatever 


else he does, he will tell the truth about 


himself. 


, Question: 


I have nearly always voted the Prohi- 


_ bition Party ticket, though circumstances 
- are such I am compelled to register under 


5 01 DDD) ND) D0 ND 


another party emblem. I am told that 
this is dishonest. I have just about de. 
cided never to vote again: 


Answer: 

I hope that the decision indicated will 
be reversed. The one asking this question 
is fully justified in doing exactly what 
has been done. Under the law and in the 
spirit of American freedom we may vote 
for the candidate of our choice under 
whatever party emblem we have regis- 
tered. This is significant and vital to the 
free ballot. 


Question: 

Some of my friends have quoted pas 
sages of Scripture to prove that even 
though sinners may desire forgiveness 
they have reached the place where they 
cannot find forgiveness and Christ can- 
not save them. 


Answer: 

Our difficulty with the vital matter of 
falling from grace is this: Too often we 
insist upon the letter of the law at the 
expense of the spirit; too often we take 
isolated passages or disassociate Scriptute 
from its setting and then reach the con- 
clusion that has already been fixed in ou 
minds—or it may be the conclusion of 8 
particular school of theology. We should 
read the Scripture whole, and always we 
should remember what Paul says in Il 
Corinthians 3:6, “For He hath made us 
able ministers of the New Testament, 
not of the letter but of the spirit, for the 
letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 


Question: 

My husband works seven nights ev 
week, has no days off, and must continut 
for at least three years with his present 
job if he is to enjoy his pension. Shor 
he be expected to attend church and tak 
part in civic matters? 


Answer: 

God does not expect the impossib 
nor should man. The case indicated i 
this question is unusual. The corporati¢ 
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that makes and requires such a schedule 
of work is without conscience. Granted 
the circumstance, clearly the man is not 
to blame. Only let me be sure that J am 
actually doing my best. If I have a clear 
conscience before God and country, then 
so far as I am concerned, all is well. 

I think I understand. In the North- 
west I have worked in lumber. I have 
handled a tamping bar and sledge on a 
section gang. Yes, I can understand. 


Question: 

I understand that the conscientious 
objectors are being thrown into concen- 
tration camps. In what respect are we 
better than Germany? 


Answer: 

Conscientious objectors are not being 
thrown into concentration camps. Con- 
scientious. objectors are divided into two 
classes. The great majority are those 
who have registered and claimed their 
exemption. If the exemption is granted, 
as almost invariably it is when good faith 
has been established, the conscientious 
objector may participate in noncombat- 
ant service or be assigned to national 
work under civil direction. Those refus- 
ing to register and who have been sen- 
tenced to prison must serve at least one- 
third of the sentence. They then have 
four choices: induction into the armed 
forces; induction for noncombatant serv- 
ice, assignment to national work under 
civil direction, or special treatment for 
those who do not come under any of 
these first three. There will be seven 
work camps under the Selective Service 
Director. The cost will be borne by 
religious organizations. 


Question: 

The Christian Church has always 
grown during periods of persecution. Do 
you think the present anti-Church atti- 
tude in Germany will result in growth 
for the Church in that country? 


Answer: . 

I am sure that the present anti-Church 
attitude in Germany will result in growth 
for the Church in that country. After 
the period of suppression is past, it will 
be discovered that vital springs of power 
have been opened deep within the life of 
the German people. Leaders will arise 
as in every past time. “The blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Church,” and 
from this seed always has sprung those 
pre-eminent men and women who in 
every field and ministry of the Christian 
Church have led it toward the heights of 
God’s plan and Christ’s purpose for it. 
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for Churches to Own the 
HAMMOND ORGAN! 


| It is up to YOU! 


Your church can have greater growth 
and influence in your community. 


Your church can enjoy this inspiring 





music . . . regardless of its size or 
financial position. BUT . . . it is up to 
you to take the first step! 

Simply send the coupon below! 
You'll receive the FREE book, “How 
Your Church Can Have Superb Organ 
Music.” In this book you will find 
many plans other churches have used 


to become owners of the HAMMOND 
ORGAN. All have been tested... 


0 help YOUR CHURCH enjoy 


Superb Organ Music 


A Penny Post Card Brings This 
FREE Book of Proved Methods 


+ 
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all have proved themselves positive 
aids toward ownership. 

Here is a way to help bring to your 
church the magnificent music of the 
Hammond Organ . . . music that lends 
greater dignity and deeper religious 
interest to the service. 

For the cost of a penny post 
card you can discover how easy 
it is for your church to own the 
Hammond Organ. This is your op- 
portunity ...send for the FREE 
book TODAY! 













Because it is a complete, excellent organ, the Hammond 





Hammond 


Organ 


A WELCOME AND INSPIRING MEMORIAL GIFT TO YOUR CHURCH . 


City 


is used in more than 3500 churches. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON, PASTE ON 


Oe ee 


A PENNY POST CARD, MAIL TODAY 


HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
2927 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, !Hinois 


Sirs: Without cost or obligation, please send me my 
FREE book, How Your Church Can Haye Superb Organ 
Music’’—tested and proved ideas successfully used by 
churches to acquire good organ music. 


My Name 


Dy i ale 


“My Church 
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in the story of the man who had one foot in 
heaven—because he was head-over-heels in love... 


WARNER BROS: TRIUMPH 
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with BEULAH BONDI - GENE LOCKHART 
ELISABETH FRASER HARRY DAVENPORT: LAURA HOPE CREWS: GRANT MITCHELL 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 





ONE A DAY: Not many days back, 
fourteen new ships for the American 
merchant marine slid down the ways to 
wet their keels in the Atlantic, the Pa- 
cific and the Gulf. It was the largest 
launching for a single day in this country 
since we built the bridge of ships that 
broke the Kaiser’s back, in World War I. 
These are designed especially for the 
back of one Adolf Hitler. 

These ships will be convoyed by two 
navies: the navy of Uncle Sam, the war- 
ships of John Bull. There is no longer 
any doubt about that. During the same 
week the Navy launched one battleship 
and five destroyers—and they are not for 
duty on the Mississippi River. 

Our ship-building program approaches 
the fantastic. For the Navy, we are to 
build immediately: 17. battleships, 12 
aircraft carriers, 6 large cruisers, 8 heavy 
cruisers, 40 light cruisers, 74 submarines, 
197 destroyers—and who knows how 
many mine layers, tenders, tankers, trans- 
ports, and barges? These are fighting 
ships. To get goods to Britain, we are to 
have a fleet of “flivver ships” such as the 
old Atlantic has never seen before. 


THE SEA OTTER: These flivvers are the 
creations of ship-building maniacs—and 
there is a method in their madness. The 
first of them has already gone down the 
ways in Texas: the Sea Otter has no keel, 
a high bow and a low stern, only one tur- 
ret-shaped house amidships, and_ five 
hatches on a low, 270-foot deck that is 
awash in all but the quietest water. She 
is a hollow shell with sixteen 110-horse 
power automobile engines geared to four 
driving shafts that run straight down 
through her bottom to four six-foot pro- 
pellers in the middle of the ship. Those 
propellers can be pulled up into the ship 
to be repaired! If one of her motors goes 
bad, another can be put in, in a jiffy; she 
carries four spares. In quantity,Sea Otters 
can be built for $150,000 apiece. They do 
nine knots, fast enough for any convoy. 
And they can be built on the belt-line 
principle! 

The Nazis will have to step fast to 
keep up with Sea Otter! 
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FREEDOM: Over and over again, we 
are hearing the old slogan that we have 
fought for more than once, in American 
history: “the freedom of the seas.” 
Somehow, it doesn’t seem to catch on, as 
it did in 1812 and in 1917. But in spite 
of a lackadaisical attitude toward the 
precious old slogan, the American public 
is still all-out for the ship-building pro- 
gram, for protecting American ships even 
in battle waters. Why? 

We think our Average Citizen will not 
want to go to war for a slogan. He 
knows that these ships of ours are carry- 
ing war materials—materials that are 
fair prey for either of the belligerents, if 
they can get their hands on them. The 
other day we talked with a survivor of 
the Zamzam; he told us that that Egyp- 
tian ship sailed under British Admiralty 
orders; that her hold was full of am- 
monium nitrate—which, if you know 
your chemistry, can be made rather 
quickly into gunpowder! Yet he was not 
bitter, and he pulled no punches when he 
talked of the necessity of beating Ger- 
many. The freedom-of-the-seas idea 
made him smile, but. ..! That’s it! We 
know that when we go out into a street 
where a gun fight is being staged, we may 
get hit—and if we get hit, it’s our own 
fault. But we also know that, in this 
war, it may be worth getting hit if we 
can get those supplies through to Britain; 
it’s the easiest way we have of saving 
democracy. 

So, while we are lukewarm toward 
“freedom” in waters alive with battle, 
we will still chance even a shooting war 
to protect American shipping. Those 
ships carry not only fair loot for the 
enemy: they carry the hope of democ- 
racy. 


ENOUGH IS ENOUGH: Kansas City has 
just had a strike that Kansas City will 
never forget: workers in the Power and 
‘Light Company’s powerhouse stopped in 
their walk-out to pull all switches, throw- 
ing the city into a complete blackout for 
four hours. 

A baby in a hospital iron-lung almost 
died; the victim of an auto accident went 
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through an operation-by-flashlight; stor- 
age plants, elevators, home and commer- 
cial electrical appliances went dead; bur- 
glar alarms, set off by the broken current, 
rang all over the city. The Chief of 
Police threatened to prosecute for mur- 
der if anyone died during the blackout. 
Fortunately, no one did. 

Within twenty-four hours the A. F. of L. 
had condemned both strike and strikers 
—and the switch-pullers went back to 
work. What had they won? Nothing. 
They had lost more ground than they 
will gain back in many a month. You 
have to look hard in Kansas City today 
for anyone with any sympathy whatever 
for the electrical local that pulled the 
switches and the strike. 

All his life, this editor has fought for 
labor. But enough is enough. He thinks 
a lot more of the life of a baby in an iron 
lung than he does of a nickel-an-hour in- 
crease for any worker. 


TAXES: Every luxury we enjoy shoul- 
ders new taxes this month. Almost every 
non-essential occupation and purchase 
will pay more for national defense, for 
perhaps five years to come. That’s the 
time limit of the tax. 

Food, basic clothing and transportation 
within commuting distance are exempt. 
Not exempt are: cigarettes, up to 644c 
tax per package, playing cards, up 18-per 
cent, liquors, up 3313 per cent, tires and 
tubes up 100 per cent, roof-gardens and 
cabarets up 5 per cent on everything. 


It has to be. You fight a war on steel 
—and gold. We'll be feeling the pinch in 
our pocketbooks, but that’s a lot easier 
than feeling a piece of shrapnel in the 
eye. Most of us will be hit hardest in the 
garage; these new auto taxes will hurt, 
but they may do us a lot of good. We 
haven’t enjoyed Sunday so much in years 
as we are enjoying it since the gas short- 
age came along; we can leave the “old 
bus” in the garage, thanks to the tax 
pressure, and perhaps get more out of 
life aboard “shank’s mare” than we have 
ever gotten out of it. An ounce of priva- 
tion is sometimes worth a ton of luxury. 
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THESE STILL STAND 


THE LEGION: Another American Le- 
gion Convention is history—and Mil- 
waukee is quite satisfied to call it history. 
Milwaukee has been through a night- 
mare. Legionnaires, primed with thou- 
sands of barrels of free beer at the open- 
air bars of Schlitz, Pabst, Blatz, et al., 
ran wild and wooly all over town, spilling 
water on ladies, playing pinochle on 
street-car tracks, scaring girls out of 
their wits with mechanical buzzers, even 
stamping “O.K.” on the skin of attrac- 
tive young women. It’s supposed to be 
funny; it looks pretty crude and gram- 
mar-schoolish to us. 

When the Legion could become seri- 
ous, it chased out Senator Clark and 
Hamilton Fish, isolationists extraordi- 
nary, approved “No-New-AEF,” called 
for the defeat of Hitler, asked Secretary 
Perkins to resign—and backed the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy. That’s important, 
for the Legion is a good cross-section of 
American opinion. It will make the Le- 
gion popular in Washington without the 
aid of former Legion-champions Clark 
and Fish. 


SPIES: The spy-trials now going on in 
the courts prove two things to the coun- 
try: first, that the secrets of American 
defense seem fairly easy to get hold of, 
and get out of the country to a potential 
enemy, and second, that the FBI knows 
it and acts accordingly. 

Most elaborate—or ridiculous, from 
the spy standpoint—FBI trap was laid 
for spy Frederick Joubert Duquesne, who 
was lured into a Manhattan office, where 
he performed and talked beautifully for 
the benefit of concealed FBI agents— 
and before the lens of a hidden camera! 
Mr. Duquesne was embarrassed when the 
films were shown in court. Also em- 
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barrassed were the spies who discovered 
that the FBI had set up a radio station 
on these shores, through which they got 
orders direct from Nazi headquarters in 
Berlin, and to which they cordially gave 
back all sorts of vital (false) information 
on the military set-up of Uncle Sam. 

Some of us shuddered when we learned 
that the Germans long since had secured, 
through their agents here, the famous and 
deadly Norden bomb sight. The shud- 
ders fade now that we learn that they 
got only part of that sight—and that not 
a single German plane shot down in Eu- 
rope has been equipped with the Norden. 
All in all, there is one big lesson to learn 
from these spy trials: eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety. The democracies 
were napping while the Nazis were get- 
ting set for this thing; hence the swift 
success of the Blitz. That musn’t happen 
again. 


PENNANT: It may seem like passing 
from the tremendous to the trivial to re- 
mind you that the Brooklyn Dodgers 
won the National League pennant this 
year. (We can’t report on the World’s 
Series; it is being played as we go to 
press.) But we live near Brooklyn! And 
we can’t help but rejoice in two direc- 
tions, with Brooklyn. 

We rejoice that millions of Americans 
are more interested in stealing bases than 
they are in stealing territory. We rejoice 
in the spirit of the Brooklyn rooters. It’s 
American. For twenty years, their Dodg- 
ers (“Our Bums,” to Brooklynites) have 
been on the losing end; but all across 
those two “defeated decades,” the Brook- 
lyn fans turned out to cheer their losers, 
regularly, en masse. Given more of that, 
and less defeatism, America can’t lose, 
anywhere! 


MOSCOW: What’s behind all this talk 
of religious freedom in Russia? 

Many a year of oppression, exploita- 
tion, and misuse of religion in Russia is 
behind it. One hundred million Russians 
were Greek Catholics up to 1917; most 
of them knew that that Church, Czar- 
ridden, slavish and often stone-deaf to 
the crying of the people, was not what it 
should have been. The Bolsheviks turned 
on it fiercely, during and after the Revo- 
lution. They could not destroy religion, 
but they almost destroyed the Church. 
They moved on the principle that “the 
Church, which forms an important ob- 
stacle in the free development of the in- 
tellect,” should be put aside. Churches 
became Bolshevik museums. Thousands 
of Christians faced the firing squads. 
The world shuddered. 

Then there was a shift—perhaps be- 
cause the Soviet leaders saw that it was 
impossible to murder God in the soul of 
the Russian. In 1936 they declared, 
“Freedom of religious worship and free- 
dom of anti-religious propaganda is rec- 
ognized for all citizens.” The President 
of the United States cited that this 
month as proof that there was really, 
after all, religious freedom in Russia. 
But is there? 

There are still churches in Russia; 
mass is said openly, sans the presence of 
the secret police. But—it is no such re- 
ligious freedom as we have in this coun- 
try; it does not mean the same thing, at 
all. For even under the high-sounding 
Article 124 of 1936, the Russian Consti- 
tution does not guarantee the same free- 
dom for religion that it guarantees for 
the forces of anti-religion. Religion is 
robbed of the right of free propaganda; it 
is robbed of the all real means of defense. 
It is allowed to exist in an emaciated 
form; that is all. 

So—when Stalin offers to the Poles a 
Polish Catholic Church in Moscow (if 
they'll help him fight his war) and to the 
Jews a Polish Jewish Synagogue, we 
think there is a catch in the offer. Uncle 
Joe has had no conversion to the cause 
of Jesus Christ. His conversion is strict- 
ly on a worldly—or shall we say a mili- 
tary—basis. A sop is thrown to the 
Polish Catholics and the Jews of the 
U.S! He still thinks in his heart that 
religion is opium; if it gets in his way 
when he wins this war, it will be just too 
bad—for religion. 

Don’t mistake us. We believe in aid to 
Russia against the greater enemy, whose 
name is Hitler. But truth, my friends, is 
still truth, war or no war. And we see 
not much truth in the Moscow radio 
blaring out to Italy of Nazi atrocities 
against the Catholics, to Spain that their 
Church got little out of German help, to 
Austria reminding the Austrians of theif 
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preachers in concentration camps. When 
the devil was-sick, the devil a monk 
would be; when the devil was well, the 
devil a monk was he! 

We can’t go along with the President 
in thinking that he may force religious 
freedom into Russia as payment for 
lease-lend aid. Anything to win a war? 
Anything—but truth and God. 


WINNING, LOSING? Is Russia win- 
ning or losing this war? We'll let you 
guess. As we write, Hitler has half the 
Ukraine; his line runs from the Crimea 
to Leningrad. But it is a straight, un- 
broken line, perhaps the straightest line 
Russia has had since the thing began. 
Along that straight line whole divisions 
have died; it is a Procrustean victory for 
the Nazis, if victory at all. They hoped 
to knock out Russia swiftly, before seri- 
ous difficulties could arise elsewhere. In 
that, they have failed. 

Hitler has dug in for a long winter 
war; in his trenches, he will have time to 
reread his life of Napoleon. We say this 
glibly. Some of us like to think that it 
means the ultimate defeat of Germany. 
Let’s don’t be wishful about that. 


Victory for the Allies here depends 
upon Russian air power. On enough air 
strength to keep the front the long front 
that it is now, along which Germany’s 
man power must be stretched so thinly; 
sufficient air squadrons from England to 
keep bolstering Russian morale; enough 
long-range bombers (Flying Fortresses, 
from the U.S.) to carry the war into 
Germany from Russia; a reserve air 
power miles back of the front. 

That must go to Russia. Getting it 
there is one tremendous job. There is a 
lot of water between New York and 
Moscow. The outcome of the struggle 
depends not at all upon the stickibility 
of the Russian, much as we admire it; it 
depends upon how many ships we can 
move, and how fast, to the harbors of 
the Soviet. 


BREADLINES: Beginning October first, 
every Italian in Italy is on a bread ration 
—200 grams, or about seven ounces, per 
day. That’s less than the ration in Nor- 
way, which is twenty-two ounces, or the 
ration in Denmark, which is thirteen 
ounces, or the ration in poor France, 
which is twelve ounces! 

So—breadlines in Rome! And milk 
lines, too, and potato, egg, cheese lines. 
The Fascist press calls it “a step toward 
social justice,” but the common Italian 
calls it something else: blockade. And if 
he is thinking, he knows now that his 
Il Duce was badly prepared when he in- 
vaded France in 1940. Il Duce must have 
known that he was ill-prepared. 

We’ve said again and again, in this 
column, that neither Italy nor Musso- 
lini wanted any of this war. The im- 
pression this editor gained in Italy, just 
before the war, is being confirmed by the 
mevitable march of events: Italy was 
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pushed into this war. Il Duce was faced 
by an impossible choice: either he could 
stand on the sidelines, grow weaker and 
throw in his military strength with a 
Germany that happened to be winning 
fast, at the time, and take his chances 
on a German victory. He chose the 
latter course, and it begins to look as 
though he had lost. He would have lost 
anyway! 


Unrest mounts in Italy. Those tight- 
ened belts are not going to produce any 
gaiety. Neither are the more-and-more- 
frequent raids of the RAF over the cities 
of Northern Italy. Italia is the Achilles 
heel of the Axis. We think that if in- 
vasion ever does come, it will come up 
from the Near East through Tripoli, into 
Italy. We might be happy about the 
prospect, but we aren’t. Like anyone 
else who has ever been in Italy, we love 
it. We do not want it despoiled, bombed 
to ashes. 

Michelangelo is still there, and the 
gondoliers are singing along the Grand 
Canal, and little girls are peddling 
flowers along the Arno. Dear God, spare 
—that! 


CONQUEST: Let’s count some heads. 
In Poland, there are 22,000,000 heads 
against Hitler; in Czechoslovakia, 14,- 
729,536; in Yugoslavia, 15,703,000; in 
Greece, 7,100,000; in occupied France, 
27,800,000; in the Low Countries, 17,- 
115,122; in Denmark, 3,709,349; and in 
Norway, 2,937,000. Or, being totalled, 
111,091,007 people in Europe who have 
been conquered by less than 80,000,000 
Germans. 

Conquered? There is no need here to 
recount the rebellions seething across all 
this territory. Not a single country under 
the Nazi heel is quiet. But we may put 
too much hope in that. This unrest can- 
not possibly mean anything decisive un- 
| ee 

Unless . . . Russia holds out. The un- 
expected stiffening of Russian resistance 
has given courage to the conquered; it 
has forced the Nazis to withdraw troops 
from conquered territory. But if Rus- 
sia should collapse quickly—and that is 
not a remote possibility—the guards 
would come back, and a terror such as 
the world has never seen would come 
back with them. 

Unless . . . fifth-column tactics get 
swift help from Britain and the United 
States. No revolt was ever won with 
bare hands; no undercover fighters ever 
held out long without outside help. 
French sympathy and help in 1776 did 
more than we think to help us win the 
American Revolution; American sym- 
pathy fought behind the barricades of 
Paris in the French Revolution. 

Unless . . . the conquered and the 
German people can become convinced 
that the resources of the United States 
are pouring up in a mounting flood 
against Nazi tyranny. They do not know 
that yet;-they can’t, for a death penalty 








is invoked against listening to foreign 
radio broadcasts, and Axis papers carry 
only news of Axis victory. 

Still, sabotage and enslaved labor are 
cutting deeper into Fascist war produc- 
tion than the Axis likes to admit. The 
2,000,000 Axis troops policing conquered 
soil are something of a drain on man 
power, themselves, and as long as they 
are required for such duty, the longer 
Britain has to pile up her resources. 
And meanwhile, the implacable and un- 
dying “Union of Hate” forces Hitler into 
a desperate war behind the lines that 
robs his hand of much-needed strength, 
and it leaves him, even though he win 
the ultimate “victory,” with a fight on 
his hands that will bleed Germany white 
in the post-war years. 

A Galilean put it wisely, some years 
ago: “They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” Note that with/ 


BURNED: “All over Tokyo are no 
taxicab. I am old man. I am most 
earnest. We maintained ever since open- 
ing Japan eighty-seven year ago good 
relations you and us. Most of time we’re 
happy hours. Now Japanese and United 
States policy, they are many divergen- 
cies. But human being must be able to 
make some formulas . . . I know old 
proverb. If three-fourths of body burned, 
rest cannot be saved no more. Almost 
three-fourths of world burned. . . .” 

Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura 
speaking. In his pithy, painful pidgin- 
English he lets loose more than one cat 
from the Nipponese bag. The first cat is 
labeled: “Japan is in desperate need of 
oil.” No taxis in Tokyo! Not nearly 
enough oil for those mechanized columns 
in China. The U.S. seems to have 
listened carefully to the pithy, painfully 
accurate words of General Chiang Kai- 
shek: “One drop of oil to Tokyo means 
gallons of blood in Chungking.” 

U.S.-Japanese relations are bad? Cor- 
rect, Mr. Ambassador. But the genesis 
of that goes ’way back to the statement 
of your Prince Konoye in July of 1938: 
“Japan does not want an inch of Chinese 
territory!” We have stopped, looked and 
listened, and—relations are bad! Three- 
fourths of the world is burned? Aye— 
but who threw the match into the gun- 
powder. Or into the oil? 

There is but one way to put out the 
fire, Ambassador. That is to withhold 
the material of aggression from the ag- 
gressors. Even from a Japan that now 
waits for Russia to collapse before Japan 


takes a few more inches of territory in 
Siberia! 


MONGER: A bitter letter is on our 
desk. It is the kind of letter we do not 
like to get. “Dear Sir: Your news com- 
mentator is about the most enthusiastic 
war-monger that I have read. .. . Why 
should Christian Herald help lead us into 
war? I am heartily sick of it. Sincerely. 
...” a minister in Iowa. 

I know. The writing of war-news in 
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this column, my reader-friend, is some- 
thing of a nightmare. The writer loathes 
war and all that it inspires by way of 
hatred, prejudice, ill-feeling and bitter- 
ness, just as much as you do. Having 
been a pacifist for some years after 
World War I, he now reads over his stuff 
and says often to himself, “Great Scott 
—did you write this?” 

I suppose this letter of yours is one of 
the wounds we must sustain in such 
times as these. But wound or no wound, 
it seems to your editor that it is neces- 
sary, in a column of interpretation and 
comment (please read again the mast- 
head at the top of this article), that we 
at least make an honest effort to inter- 
pret the news in the light of the Chris- 
tian crusade. We plead guilty to a cer- 
tain prejudice there, for we believe that 
the most important thing in Christen- 
dom at the moment is to beat down this 
hideous thing that threatens to the death 
everything that your Church stands for. 

I see no chance whatever of you being 
happy in your Iowa church if we lose 
this fight. In fact, I cannot see you in 
your pulpit at all, if the swastika sup- 
plants the cross. I may be a war-monger, 
but I would like the freedom to go on 
fighting for the kind of world in which 
you will enjoy the same freedom in your 
pulpit that you have enjoyed in writing 
your letter to me. I.am sincerely sorry 
if I have offended any friend or reader 
of Christian Herald. I am sincerely hap- 
py if I have done anything whatever to 
make it uncomfortable for the forces 
which would destroy their faith, yours, 
and mine. 


PRO, CON: Lt. Col. Quincy Scott 
recently told a U.S.O. Conference that 
the Church is more than a little to blame 
for the low morale of the selectee army. 
That was an admission that the morale 
is not too good—and a blow at the 
churches. We think the Colonel is wrong 
when he claims that “Youth have been 
exposed to the idea in church, home and 
school that war had been eliminated for 
good, and that armies are unnecessary in 
the contemporary world.” We know of 
no churches, no intelligent ministers, 
claiming that. But we read this month 
of several church actions that may have 
given officer Scott grounds for his com- 
plaint. 

Those actions happen to be Methodist; 
probably, if we had time to hunt, we 
could find similar actions in other de- 
nominations. But . . . The Illinois Con- 
ference of the- Methodist Church calls on 
the U.S. to stay clear of the European 
war; the Southern Indiana Methodist 
Conference urges that “Methodism as an 
institution cannot endorse war, nor sup- 
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port nor participate in it;” the Upper 
Towa Conference urges the President to 
remember his pledge to keep us out of 
a shooting war; the National Council of 
Methodist Youth asks repeal of the 
Selective Service Act, and opposes U.S. 
entry into the war, and the Wisconsin 
Conference refuses to support those of 
its youth who are conscientious objectors. 
So does the United Presbyterian Church, 
which calls for an investigation of the 
sincerity of the C.O. 

On the other hand, a Methodist pastor 
in Kansas City calls upon his Men’s Bible 
Class to remember that “It is just as 
much a matter of phophecy that we beat 
our plowshares into swords (Joel 3) and 
our pruning-hooks in spears as it is that 
we beat our swords into plowshares, as 
Isaiah suggests.” 


DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, FAMOUS 
PASTOR OF RIVERSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH, 
NEW YORK CITY 


What he says: 


“Tt matters little who wins the war, 
unless Christ wins the peace.” 


This, gentle reader, is still America, 
where freedom to speak your mind still 
prevails. We may not agree with what 
these churchmen have to say—but some- 
how we're glad that it’s still possible for 
them to say it. It may give army men 
reason for their objection, and it may 
not do army morale any good. But we 
believe the seeds of that military dis- 
content were sown long, long before 1941: 
we have been telling youth that war was 
wrong ever since the Armistice; many of 
our churches have taken unconditional 
stands against the institution of war and 
vowed “never, never again!” You can’t 
upset the teaching of twenty-five years 
in three months, war or no war. 


HARI-KIRI: Dr. Paul F. Rusch, Protes- 
tant Episcopal missionary in Japan, is 
quoted in Tokyo as saying that he will 
commit hara-kiri and die on Japanese soil 
rather than come home now. The mis- 


sionary, who introduced football to Japan 
five years ago, is supervisor of a youth 
camp in Yamanashi Province. He cables 
his Board that he will refuse a summons 
to come home. 

. Heroic? Yes. But there may be two 
sides to this question. The native 
Japanese churchmen in Nippon, several 
times, have asked foreign missionaries 
to leave; they feel that their presence 
there is really more of a handicap, in this 
strained hour, than a blessing. Foreign- 
ers are just naturally suspect, by the 
government. 

If Dr. Rusch can help by staying, even 
unto the death—then God bless him, and 
God keep him there. But if by remaining 
he is to help the Japanese Church com- 
mit hari-kiri . . . well, then what would 
you do? On the ground as he is, he 
knows more about it than we do. We 
call attention to the case only to help 
clarify the issues at stake, in the minds 
of those Americans to whom the mis- 
sionary cause has been a life interest. 


CONCORDAT?: The London Catholic 
Herald suggests in a current issue that 
the U.S. and Britain foster a concordat 
between the Vatican and Soviet Russia. 
Such a concordat, the Herald feels, might 
foster a guarantee of freedom of religion 
in Russia. 

We doubt the wisdom of that. Soviet 
Russia, officially, is anti-church; we’ve 
been reading too much in the last few 
years to doubt that. Freedom of religion 
will never be imported into the Soviet 
from any foreign port or headquarters; 
it will come, in God’s good time, out of 
the hearts of the Russian people. Winston 
Churchill put our sentiments well when 
he said that while he and his country 
would help Russia in every way possible 
to overcome the more fearful enemy, 
Nazism, that he still had no more use 
for Soviet idealogy, ethics and procedure 
than he ever had! So say we all. 

We also feel a sense of revulsion against 
the entry of any church into the realm 
of back-stage politics and diplomacy. 
That is not new. The Vatican approved 
the Italian adventure into Ethiopia; Ger- 
man civil and military officials are fre- 
quent visitors in the neighborhood of 
St. Peter’s, these days. One does not en- 
courage any very good or enduring free- 
dom by compromise with a philosophy 
which stands in direct contradiction to 
all that Christianity stands for. Jesus 
Christ signed no treaty with Pilate; he 
went to the Cross, but His faith today 
is still the hope of mankind. 


PUNISHMENT: We seem to have our 
boxing gloves on in this column, this 
month. Sorry. But the world is afire, 
and we can’t sleep while the «place of 
Christianity is also under fire in so many 
directions. 

Here’s another highly controversial 
issue in the headlines of the month: The 
Pentecostal Holiness Church (Virginia 
Conference) has voted automatic for- 
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feiture of church membership to mem- 
bers of their church who divorce and 
remarry while the former mate is still 
living. A similar penalty will punish 
church members who marry divorced 
persons whose spouses are still alive. 

This is the opposite of compromise, as 
we see it in the concordat question; it is 
the other extreme. Too extreme, perhaps. 
Certainly divorced persons who are guilty 
of a violation of the moral or spiritual 
law need the church more than those of 
us who have offered no such violation. 
The Episcopal Church has been debating 
this question a long, long time, but as we 
understand the Episcopal position, di- 
vorced persons are not denied member- 
ship in the church. The Pentecostal 
resolution, it is true, does not defend the 
violators of all their church affiliations; 
but the punishment is still pretty drastic. 

We all loathe the divorce situation in 
these United States. But we wonder 
whether the cure does not lie more in 
remedial teaching and a renewed em- 
phasis on the spiritual significance of 
marriage, rather than in ecclesiastical 
“cracking down.” 


BUSY SUMMER: Ye editor is “punch- 
drunk,” at times, from the rocks that 
reach him from disagreeing readers of his 
column. That’s all right—it shows you 
are reading the column, and that’s what 
he is interested in! But this week a letter 
came from a reader who actually sent a 
rose instead of a rock! Reader Harvey 
J. Christman writes: 

“In your Church News you have an 
item headed “Busy Summer.” Our Evan- 
gelical Church can boast of many camp 
meetings . . . but doubt if the East 
Pennsylvania Conference record for a 
busy summer can be matched. Dr. I. F. 
Bergstress, of Allentown District con- 
ducted three camp meetings. On the 
Western District Dr. E. E. Stauffer con- 
ducted the Adamstown camp meeting. 
Writes a reporter in our church organ, 
“Heaven is populated with saints who 
bless God for the camp meeting!” 

“More power to you,” concluded Dr. 
Christman. Thank you, sir! And more 
to you—and East Pennsylvania’s evan- 
gelically busy summers. 


ORPHANS: What, the Lutherans have 
been asking, is happening to our or- 
phaned missions? This Church is a 
league-of-nations constituency, embrac- 
ing in its membership more different 
nationalities than any other communion. 
Last week they heard from their or- 
phaned Lutheran missions in India. Dr. 
J. Z. Hodge writes them: 

“All the reasonable needs of German 
and Continental missions are being sub- 
stantially met . . . No essential piece of 
missionary work has had to be aban- 
doned . . . British missions have been 
able to maintain their work.” British 
Missions—and German missions! What 
a pitiful, ghastly furore~of futility the 
War seems to be, in comparison with 
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this! 

Incidentally, the Lutherans in the 
U.S. and Canada have raised a cool 
$600,000 during the past year for these 
orphaned mission-stations. And the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council is busy right 
here at home: this month the first Yid- 
dish New Testament in America came 
off their presses! 


SUSPENSION: The Five Year Synod 
of the Moravian Church, Northern Prov- 
ince, has voted suspension of their Ger- 
man-language paper, “Der Brueder Bot- 
schafter.” Circulation figures had dwin- 
dled to 400. 

It took courage to do this—and it is 
a sign of the times. There is less and 
less need for foreign-language religious 
papers in this country; there are fewer 
and fewer foreign-language services in 
churches brought to this soil from the 
old world. The older generation, who 
hold so fast to their old-world ties and 
tongues, is passing; in their place comes 
a generation of youth speaking English. 
We think the war has had nothing to do 
with the passing of the Moravian jour- 
nal; it is a natural casualty of the march 
of time. 

Courage of a high order is also seen 
in the declaration of this Synod in re- 
gard to their English-speaking youth: 
“Tt is a vain boast to say that we are 
doing more for our youth spiritually than 
ever before!” If we could all face our 
churchly shortcomings as frankly as that, 
we would have a more effective program 
for youth. 


HERE AND THERE: Episcopalians in 
Michigan have been conducting a 
“Church School By Mail” for isolated 
families, for eight years . . . More than 
$42,000,000, largest amount in nine 
years, was contributed by the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. last year 
. . . Southern churchwomen have given 
thousands of pairs of silk stockings (old) 
to Athens College, where silk hose man- 
ufacture is a prominent means of student 
support .. . The Universalists are about 
to join the Federal Council; are there any 
Protestant churches still in outer dark- 
ness? . . . One hundred leading British 
clergymen are advocating a united church 
for England . . . There is a walk-to- 
church campaign in Rochester: reason, 
the gasoline shortage . 


TEMPERANCE 


BIG NAMES: We are startled, often, 
by the carelessness of prominent men in 
allowing their names to be used by ques- 
tionable promoters and businesses. More 
than one perfectly innocent man or wom- 
an of prominence has been caught asleep 
here, and has resigned a little too late 
when the ulterior motives of the pro- 


moters have been uncovered. Mrs. Roose- 
velt, to cite one case, has resigned in a 
hurry from more than one organization 
of whose program and sincerity she 
should have been sure, before she signed 
on the dotted line. 

The liquor industry loves the sanction 
of big names. More than once they have 
hitched their beer-wagons to some promi- 
nent American “star.” They secured W. 
Forbes Morgan, nationally known capi- 
talist, as executive director of the Dis- 
tilled Spirits “Institute’—at a reputed 
salary of $100,000 per year. When he 
died they thought of General Hugh 
Johnson, James A. Farley and Professor 
Wesley A. Sturges of Yale—who finally 
took it, at an estimated $30,000 per. 
Then they got hold of Gene Tunney, 
who was the clean-cut, square-shooting 
champ idolized by American boys. (Are 
they trying to make boys whiskey-con- 
scious?) 

Professor Sturges resigned; whether he 
was forced out or withdrew of his own 
accord, we don’t know. Anyway, he’s 
had enough. And now who should be 
secured by the Schenley Distilling Cor- 
poration but Mr. Herbert Bayard Swope, 
who will become “Special Consultant on 
Public Policy” for the firm. Mr. Swope 
rejected an invitation from the Distilled 
Spirits Institute. Why did he accept the 
Schenley bid? 

We admit that the booze-barons may 
need a man of Mr. Swope’s ability and 
reputation to help them; we admit that 
even a firm engaged in such a business is 
legally and lawfully and perhaps even 
ethically entitled to buy the best legal 
brains they can get hold of to fight their 
cause. What we can’t understand is 
why a man of such caliber and standing 
wants to be caught in such company! 

Money certainly can’t appeal to him. 
Can it be that even such fine and promi- 
nent Americans cannot yet understand 
the destructive implications of such a 
business? 


BOOKLET ON ALCOHOL: Miss M. L. 
Reed, a Registered Nurse of New York 
City, has prepared a most excellent and 
helpful little booklet which points out the 
evil effects of alcohol upon the human 
body. It is entitled ““Aleohol—Its Physio- 
logical and Psychological Effects and 
Their Social Consequences.” The ap- 
proach of the booklet is thoroughly 
scientific and accurate. Such topics are 
discussed as “What Alcohol Is,” “What 
It Does,” “What Determines Intoxica- 
tion,” “Alcohol and the Auto Driver,” 
“Not Scientifically Classed as Food,” ete. 
The whole subject is covered with re- 
markable fullness for such a small book, 
and the book is also invaluable for the 
scientific accuracy of its statements— 
anything found in its pages can be relied 
upon. The price of single copies is fifteen 
cents, plus postage; eight copies may be 
had for One Dollar, plus postage. Ad- 
dress Miss M. L. Reed, 255 West 108th 
Street, New York City. 
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ANOTHER KIND OF WAR 


HIS is another kind of war”—that has been said 

of every war, said to mitigate the evil and justi- 

fy the participation. Many are saying it now, 
and I am among the many. But the fact that it has 
been said always before does not of itself make the 
statement untrue. In that at least we shall agree. 

This is another kind of war in its physical aspects 
—size of armies, extension of frontiers, degree of 
mechanization and material costs. It is another kind 
of war in the withdrawal of those taking the offen- 
sive, from the field of international law through con- 
tinuing liquidation of racial minorities; through their 
increased fanatical persecution of the Jew and the 
fury with which they advance their claims to superi- 
ority for a single race. But in these and like particu- 
lars, at the moment, I am not interested. By the moral 
tests, this is for democracies and their cause “another 
kind of war.” 

On Sunday afternoon of September, 1941, in St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, that noble church, 
scarred by the bombs, looking out upon Trafalgar 
Square and the Nelson Monument, I heard the rector 
pray for Germans and Italians, and in his sermon I 
heard him say, “Prayer knows no enemies, crosses 
all frontiers, and brings all men to unity in God the 
Father of all.” It was not only the prayer that was 
different. It was the atmosphere of that vast congre- 
gation, the grand Amen rising from two thousand 
English hearts. This is a different kind of war be- 
cause hate is so largely absent or so generally inar- 
ticulate in the besieged democracies. Oh, there is no 
“Christian perfection” yet achieved, but by all the 
memories of 1918, this is indeed “another kind of 
war.” 

I walked for an hour with a London policeman on 
his beat. It was a blackout night. I met the humblest 
folk of the ravished cities. I touched the broken 
families. I saw the devastation. I felt the pulse of a 
will to survive and win that grows stronger under 
fire. But I did not hear one word of hate. This war 
is bigger than that. 


x 
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I sat with Foreign Secretary, the Right Honorable 
Anthony Eden. He said, “We must not repeat the 
mistake of Versailles. Those who have attacked 
must be disarmed and made powerless to strike 
again. But peoples must not be starved. Germans, as 
the rest of us, must have access to the food and ma- 
terials of life.” That is different. 

The recent Inter-Allied meeting which was con. 
vened in London and represented every Allied na. 
tion, small and great, declared its support of the 
Atlantic Charter. The conference made that his. 
toric document in its broad principles, the goal to be 
achieved. Also the conference revealed that already 
stores of food are being gathered and set aside for 
the after-war provisioning of Europe. Remembering 
the continuing blockade of the central powers after 
Versailles and the utter absence of an authoritative 
peace plan, surely that is different. 

I do not suggest that all of this and much more of 
similar quality is unadulterated idealism. It is prac- 
tical realism. Now over against all of this put the 
broken treaties, the violated agreements—not of cen- 
turies ago, but of the decades in which they were 
written—the brutality of the Gestapo, the inhumani- 
ties implicit in the dictators’ systems, the known ob- 
jectives of totalitarianism, and this war is indeed 
another kind of war. 

We of Christian Herald have long since accepted 
our alternative. Nearly two years ago, Christian 
Herald released her seven-point plan for peace. In 
the Atlantic Charter we continue to support ideals 
and principles of that plan. But the evil might of dic- 
tators must be broken before the Atlantic Charter, 
the eight points, or any other peace program can be 
seriously considered. 

First must be assured the continuing existence of 
democracy and the survival of freedom. We believe 
that in its international relations the government in 
Washington has justified confidence. We support the 
leadership of the President. We do not turn back. We 
stand ready, at whatever the cost, to go forward. This 
is another kind of war. It is for all. If freedom wins, 
all are free—Germans and Italians even as British 
and Americans. If freedom loses, then for a hun- 
dred years freedom is lost to all. Here is the Chris. 


tian ethic and for a vast multitude, here is the cause 
of Christ Himself. 
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T IS nothing new to see a copy 

of the Bible on a hotel dresser. 
It did arouse my curiosity one 
day last March however to find a card 
lying conspicuously on top of the Bible in 
my room in a hotel in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. It was an announcement to the 
guests of a test blackout of Seattle, the 
first to be held in any large city in the 
country. 

From the standpoint of the city au- 
thorities the test was a satisfying success. 
Not a light could be seen. Men had 
turned out or covered every light they 
had—every light but the stars! I never 
saw anything like the stars over the city 
of Seattle on the night of March 7th, 
1941. 

I have seen the stars on a crisp No- 
vember night from an unlighted country- 
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side when they seemed to be hanging so 
near that one could reach up and pull 
them down. But to see them above the 
towers and spires of a modern city set 
on a cluster of hills like Seattle, was an 
unforgettable sight. 

I thought of the card lying on the 
Bible on my hotel dresser. And I thought 
about the lights that men can cover and 
turn off—and of the stars that God lights 
in his heaven that men cannot touch and 
of the Bible God has given men, just as 
he has given men the stars; and I thought 
of the prologue to John’s Gospel “In the 


beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God and the word was God,” 
and of how the blessed evangelist goes on 
to say in the fifth verse “The Light 
shines in the darkness” and, as Professor 
Goodspeed translates the old word “com- 
prehend,” “and the darkness has never 
put it out.” And I thought of Viscount 
Grey’s oft-quoted statement made at the 
time England entered the first World 
War. “The Lights are going out all over 
Europe” and I reveled in the conviction 
that Viscount Grey was not quite right— 
that one Light had not gone out in Eu- 
rope and that it never would go out— 
and that that light was the Bible. I 
thought of some of the darkest spots in 
Europe and I wondered. Then on the 
train next day as we circled around the 
base of snow-laden Mt. Shasta, I came 
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across this sentence in a paper I was 
reading, the translation of an article from 
the magazine of the Militant Godless of 
Russia: “The pectoral crosses, daily 
prayers, the custom of church attend- 
ance, the priests, the external life of the 
church, have disappeared. But even the 
smallest people know the Bible story. 
Even those who hold the Bible story to 
be a pious legend do not forget it. Every- 
one knows about Jesus Christ. His ex- 
istence is not doubted.” I read this and 
I said, “You cannot black out the stars.” 

Then I thought of Germany where the 
ruling tyrants would strangle to death 
the religion of Christ, make Germany 
their God, Hitler their Saviour and Mein 
Kampf their Bible. I remembered what 
Luther said about the Bible in the days 
when the Reformation was a-borning. 
He said, “No clearer book has ever been 
written in this wise world than the Bible 
. . . don’t let them lead you out and 
away from it. For if you step out you 
are lost; they take you wherever you 
wish. If you remain within, you will be 
victorious.” I wondered if Hitler and 
Goebbels and Rosenberg were leading 
Germany out and away from the Bible 
and I got back to my desk to find the 
annual report of the Prussian Bible So- 
ciety of Berlin for 1940. It stated that 
in that year the Society had distributed 
289,013 Bibles in Germany as against 
127,234 in the year 1938 and I said, “You 
cannot black out the stars.” 

I began to look around the rest of Eu- 
rope. I had read that in the Russian at- 
tack on Finland in 1939 the Bible House 
of the Finnish church had been destroyed 
and all their stock of Scriptures lost, but 
I discovered that with the help of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society there 
had been distributed in Finland in 1940 
243,900 volumes of Scripture as against 
43,000 the year before; and I said, “You 
cannot black out the stars.” 

I turned to Sweden and I found that 
on May 11 this year, which is Reforma- 
tion Day for the Swedes, an illustrious 
company of 2,000 people, including King 
Gustaf V, the Crown Prince, and other 
members of the royal family, gathered in 
the cathedral at Stockholm to celebrate 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
publishing of the first Swedish Bible, the 
government had issued a special com- 
memorative postage stamp and that in 
the eall to this significant gathering the 
archbishop had said: “The great men of 
our history who are shining examples to 
us in dark and difficult times were sup- 
ported in their activity by the spirit of 
the Bible. ... If our nation is still to be 
saved and to be able to withstand the 
trial now passing across the world, then 
the Bible must again become a living 
book for us, a book that speaks and gives 
us direction, that comforts us in distress. 

. The-Bible must again become the 
conscience of our nation. The spirit of 
the Bible must again be honcred in our 
public life.” And I said to myself, “You 
cannot black out the stars.” 
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With an army truck as an altar and the sky as a dome, 


these troops attend church service in the Western desert 


Here is a party of Nazi prisoners in a Canadian internment camp. They look fit as they return 
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from a day’s work in the fields. More Bibles than ever are being sold in their native land 


Then I was reading some information 
sheets concerning the appalling spiritual 
needs of the war prisoners and refugees 
in Germany and found that men were 
crying out for copies of the Word of God 
to fill the morally corroding idleness of 
their empty lives. I read a letter from 
a former Communist in a refugee camp 
in Southern France which concluded with 
these dramatic words: “Of bread I will 
say nothing, also nothing of money. But 
of Bibles we still have need,” and again 
I said, “You cannot black out the stars.” 

I turned to China, for I had read some 
disquieting dispatches about fresh upris- 
ings; but I found to my delight and sur- 
prise what I really believe to be the 
greatest opportunity the Christian church 
has faced since missionary work began 
there about a century and a half ago. I 
found that China, huge, loose-jointed 
peace-loving, socially democratic China, 
is veritably falling in love with the Bible. 
China has always exalted literature. Her 
own literary history is the longest in the 
record of nations now living. But she is 
right now in the midst of a literary re- 
vival, and the Bible holds an honored 
place in the thought of the leaders of 
that revival. Although less than one- 
per cent of China’s millions have probably 
ever read a line of the Bible, it neverthe- 


less is playing a part all out of proportion 
to the extent of its use among the people. 


China’s_ beloved rulers, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang 
are devout Christians who make a prac- 
tice of reading the Bible every day. In 
the midst of the savage invasion of their 
country that has now entered its fifth 
year the Chiangs are charting a course for 
the coming days of victory and peace 
and they are charting it, as our Puritan 
forefathers did, with the Bible as their 
compass. The students of China are so 
eager to possess the Bible that it is im- 
possible to keep them supplied. I was 
not surprised to learn—although it 
thrilled me more I think than anything 
else I have discovered—that China, in 
1940, purchased 5,267,529 copies of the 
Christian Scriptures, which was six per 
cent more than she bought in 1939 in 
spite of her deepening impoverishment. 
This figure, if you count bound copies of 
single gospels as books, made China the 
top-ranking country in the world in the 
number of Scripture volumes purchased 
in 1940. 

I found that the Bible was penetrating 
deep into China’s life. The old China 
looked down upon the books written by 
Christians. Now there are quite a num- 
ber of Christian books that have won 
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recognition in the highest literary circles. 
Still more significant is the fact that non- 
Christian writers are using the Bible. 
The best-known dramatist in China has 
recently written a play called “Sunrise” 
in which he quotes several passages from 
the Old and New Testaments in a sort 
of introduction to the play. Likewise, 
China’s foremost novelist has recently 
written a story called “New Life” which 
contains three historical short stories, the 
first of which is about Jesus. The editor 
of the literary page of the daily paper 
that is reputed to have the largest cir- 
culation in China has recently become a 
Christian, with the result that the stamp 
of the Bible is found upon much that he 
writes. When literary men grow earnest 
about the Bible, great and effectual doors 
are open for the gospel among any peo- 





He will be studying English there. Tell 
me, has the Bible been translated into 
English yet? If so, as I would like to 
give him a copy in that language. Would 
you please send me a copy?” 

If literary-minded China, with her 
457,000,000 people, is going to make the 
Bible her own in the years to come, as 
looks very possible at the moment, then 
the forces against Christ in this world 
are in for a tougher time than they have 
had in centuries. And I can say with 
new assurance, “You cannot black out 
the stars.” 

Cheering news came from Turkey the 
other day. Here is another area of spirit- 
ual blackout. Local opposition to the 
distribution of the Scriptures, in spite of 
nation-wide freedom of religion in the 
republic, virtually bans the circulation of 





Loading a truck at the Haiphong, China, Customs shed. Bibles were included in the shipment 





Truck load of Bibles being sent over the river at Chungking, 


China, following the bombing of the Chungking Bible House 


ple. Who knows but what this is happen- 
ing in China? For the Chinese people 
find the Bible most congenial reading. A 
few months ago the agent for the Bible 
Society in Mukden received this letter 
from a Chinese gentleman living in a 
distant Manchurian city. He wrote, “My 
son is going to the big city to college. 
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the Bible by colporteurs everywhere in 
Turkey outside the city of Istanbul. 
Furthermore since the edict of 1928, 
which called for the most thorough over- 
hauling of a language that has been 
known in modern times, the old Turkish 
Bible was rendered useless. The edict 
called for the abandonment of the Arabie 





script in all publishinz an] the substitu- 
tion of the Roman alphabet. It further 
called for the removal from the language 
of a great list of foreign words, Persian, 
Armenian, Arabic and others. If ever it 
looked like the blacking out of a Bible 
it so appeared in Turkey in 1928. But 
here is the story of what followed: 

Dr. F. W. MacCallum, veteran Con- 
gregational Missionary in Istanbul, al- 
though about to be retired, undertook 
to head up a group who would prepare 
the Bible in the new language. He 
worked eight years at the task and only 
the other day came word from his son, 
the Agent for the Bible Society in Istan- 
bul, saying that the complete Bible in 
the new form has now been printed and 
that several sets of the pages have been 
deposited in various places so that what- 
ever happens in that troubled area there 
will always be available a copy from 
which plates for printing may be made 
by photography. There will be no black- 
out of the Bible in Turkey. 

And what of England and America? 
Why, England and America are inex- 
plicable apart from the Bible. In a sense 
the English people are not European, 
because, unlike the other nations of that 
part of the world, they have been so 
definitely moulded by the Bible. England 
possessed the Bible, albeit in an imper- 
fect form and to a limited extent, but 
nevertheless in her own tongue, a full 
century before the rest of Europe. The 
Anglo-Saxon heart leaped to the message 
of the Bible so much so that the terse 
epigrams of the Scriptures became the 
tools that carved out England’s attitudes 
and philosophies. When, in the Corona- 
tion service of an English King the Bible 
is called the most valuable thing this 
world affords, it is not a pious sentiment 
but the expression of the Englishman’s 
conviction on the matter. When Queen 
Victoria handed a Bible to one of her 
nation’s leaders with the word, “This is 
the secret of England’s greatness” she 
stated a fact that is as demonstrable 
as any connected with the history of the 
British Empire. England’s King James 
version of the Bible is the greatest book 
in the world if measured by its sheer 
literary beauty, or by what it has done 
for England, or by what it did in shaping 
the life of the American Colonies and of 
the American nation that grew out of 
them, or by what it has done in the 
hands of missionaries who have gone out 
into all the continents to translate the 
Scriptures into the tongues of men, or by 
what it has done alone, unaided, in trans- 
forming the lives of individuals now for 
over 300 years. It is God’s brightest 
lamp in the hands of men, and you can 
pull all the shades down and all the 
switches off in the British Empire and 
you cannot keep the light of the King 
James Bible from shining. You cannot 
black out the stars. 

To my mind, the most significant 
thing about that dramatic meeting on 
the high seas (Continued on page 61) 
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The only person Colonel Moore met- was a 


Chinese boy whom he invited to attend his class 


THE HAND 
OF GOD 
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Ly John D. Lee, fr 

HERE are some events in the history of the world 
A which, although insignificant in themselves, have 
: changed the course of the world’s history. Such an 
event was the combination of the rain and the sunken road on 
the battlefield of Waterloo, which resulted in the defeat of 
Napoleon on that day in 1815, and started him on the long 
road which led to St. Helena. Another event which served to 
shape the future of the world occurred on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 7, 1880. 

On that day there knelt at the altar of the Fifth Avenue 
Methodist Church in Wilmington, North Carolina, a young 
Chinese boy to be baptized into the Christian Church. It was 
only by the merest chance that he had been introduced to 
Christianity at all, and one might almost have said that it 
came about accidentally, were it not for the inescapable feel- 
ing that the hand of God was controlling the whole affair. 


It had all started with a sermon which the pastor of the 
church had preached about missions. He had urged the neces- 
sity and the desirability of sending aid to the mission work on 
the foreign field, but he had not forgotten that opportunities 


presented themselves here at home as well. Among other 
things, he had mentioned in that sermon that there were many 
sailors who came into the seaport of Wilmington who had been 
out of touch with the church while afloat, who might welcome 
an invitation to attend religious service, if there were some 
church at which they felt wanted and welcome. The Reverend 
Mr. Riccaud may have finished his sermon with the feeling 
that he might as well have been beating the air, as ministers 
sometimes do, for all the results he could see from it, but he 
did not know that from his words would come a force that 
would shake one-fourth of the world’s population. 

As it happened, one man took the minister’s sermon serious- 
ly. Colonel Roger Moore, the teacher of the men’s Bible Class 
in the Fifth Avenue Church, went down to the docks of the 
waterfront the following Saturday to invite the sailors who 
might be in the port to attend his class the next day. But it 
was Saturday afternoon and most of the men from the ships 
were enjoying themselves ashore. The only person the teacher 
met was a young Chinese mess boy who, being a stranger in a 
strange land, had remained aboard the ship while the rest of 
the crew had gone ashore. For lack of other, better prospects 
for the morrow, Colonel Moore invited the lad to attend his 
class. With typical Oriental politeness the youth thanked his 
host, for all the world as though the older man was conferring 
a favor upon him, instead of the truth of the matter being 
just the opposite. 

On the morrow, dressed in his best imitation of American 
Sunday apparel, the young Chinese boy put in an appearance 
at the church and was duly welcomed into the men’s class. 
It is very likely that no one who was present that morning 
dreamed that by that act tremendous currents had been set in 
motion. The boy may have attracted some attention because 
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of his strangeness, but few people there that morning could 
imagine that an incident had taken place which would change 
the course of the world’s history. 

The boy told the good people of Wilmington that he had been 
born on the island of Hainan, which is near French Indo-China. 
Who’s Who in China, giving the background of his youngest 
daughter, states that he was a native of Kwangtung. But, 
wherever he had originated, he had been sent by his family, 
while still in his teens, to the United States. He had arrived in 
Boston in 1879, where he was apprenticed to an uncle who had 
a profitable importing business, in order that he might learn the 
business and prepare himself to take it over. But the youth 
was much more interested in the future of China than he was 
in mulling over figures and making inventories, and he soon 
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gathered around him a group of young Chinese boys who were 


' also interested in the new China. After the store had closed, 


they would gather in the back room of the uncle’s shop and 
discuss into the small hours of the night their hopes and 
dreams. 

This evident lack of interest on the part of his nephew 
caused the uncle to reprimand him very sharply. As a result 
of his distaste for business and his uncle’s lack of sympathy 
with his dreams, the boy decided to run away. He was not 
sure how he would get along, but he knew that he did not like 
the importing business and that he wanted an American edu- 
cation. Making his way to the Boston harbor, he signed on 
the United States Coast Guard Cutter, Colfax, as a mess boy. 
The ship was commanded by Captain Charles Jones, who saw 
yery soon that his new mess boy was no ordinary youth. A 
devoutly religious man himself, the captain began to read the 


"Bible to him and to talk to him about Jesus. He found him a 


Meiling Soong, daughter of Charlie Soong, is now 
the wife of Chiang Kai-shek, China’s great leader 


very ready pupil and so appreciative of the attention that, 
several months later, when Mr. Riccaud, the minister, bent 
over to ask the youth what name he wished to be christened 
with, to replace his almost unpronounceable Chinese name, the 
boy answered: “Charles Jones Soong.” On that day the morn- 
ing stars must have sung together and the angels shouted for 
joy as they leaned over the parapets of heaven to see this one 
stray sheep brought into the fold. 

Baptized but penniless, the boy saw the Colfax sail away 
from Wilmington without him. Somewhere, perhaps on his 
Native heath, he had learned the art of weaving rope ham- 
mocks, and so he traveled through the eastern section of North 
Carolina, weaving and selling rope hammocks. During all this 
period, Charles J. Soong worked out of Wilmington, going 
about the countryside during the week, returning to Wil- 
mington and his Bible class on Sundays. As the weeks passed 
and his Sunday attendance remained constant, several mem- 
bers of the church began to take an increasing interest in him, 
and soon forces were set in motion which were to provide for 
Charlie the education which he had so greatly desired. 

As the time approached for the annual session of the North 
Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Colonel Moore, who had been greatly impressed by 
the boy, began casting about for some way in which an educa- 
tion might be financed. He himself was not a man of means, 
hor was there any one in the membership of the church who 
might be able to assume the additional burden which such a 
college education might entail. In attendance at the Confer- 
ence, however, was another man who was to take his place 
beside Captain Jones, Colonel Moore, and Mr. Riccaud as 
Charlie’s benefactors. General Julian S. Carr, of Durham, 
Was a delegate to the Conference. He had marched with 
Colonel Moore in Lee’s gray legions, and they had become 
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fast friends. General Carr had returned from Appomattox to 
find his possessions swept away, and himself penniless. With 
keen business sense, he had caught the tide of the rising to- 
bacco industry in his home town, and had shared in the pros- 
perity which that industry brought to those men who spon- 
sored it. With the increase in his means, General Carr’s giving 
increased, and he had become well-known as a philanthropist. 
The case of Charlie Soong and his hunger for an education was 
presented to General Carr by Colonel Moore, with the result 
that the former promised to furnish the necessary financial 
means to procure it. Since the fall term of the schools had al- 
ready begun, the boy went immediately to Trinity College, a 
small Methodist school, located in Randolph County, North 
Carolina. Aided by the munificence of other Durham capitalists, 
Trinity College removed to Durham in 1890, and in 1924 be- 
came Duke University. 

When he had graduated from Trinity, Charlie Soong, still 
aided by General Carr, enrolled in Vanderbilt University, then 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
order to prepare himself in the theological school there to be- 
come a Methodist preacher. He received the Bachelor of 
Divinity degree from Vanderbilt in 1885. During his stay at 
Vanderbilt, Charlie spent his summers traveling through Middle 
Tennessee, speaking at various Methodist churches. Two of 
those summers, he spent at Murfreesboro, as guest in the home 
of a devout Methodist there who had become interested in the 
Chinese boy. A photograph of him during this time shows a 
frank, open countenance, black, straight hair, with only a very 
slight cast to the eyes, hardly enough to mark his native coun- 
try. A man who, as a boy, played and swam with him during 


© Acme 
A son of Charlie Soong, T. V. Soong, now China’s greatest financial 
figure, persuaded Jesse Jones, of the RFC, to lend China $100,000,000 


those summers remembers him as a very likable boy, one who 
took to American ways easily, and who was liked by everyone. 
It is evident, from the way in which people befriended Charlie 
Soong, that he must have had a genius for making friends. 
When he had completed his American education, Charlie re- 
turned to China, to become a preacher to his people. He settled 
in Shanghai, and there helped to establish the first Y. M. C. A. 
in China. In connection with his evangelistic work, Soong be- 
gan, in a small way, the publication of Bibles in Chinese, which 
he sold as he preached. This was good Methodist practice, as 
the early circuit riders had been book salesmen, as well as 
preachers. Soon, however, the publishing business grew to such 
a size that its founder decided that he could help save souls in 
this way as well and effectively as in any other, and de- 
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voted himself exclusively to that work. 

In 1886, Charlie Soong married a beau- 
tiful Chinese girl, whom he had met in 
Shanghai. She was from Ni, in South 
China, and she became Madame Kath- 
erine Soong—the Mother Soong who for 
years, until her death, headed the so- 
called Soong Dynasty. By the turn of 
the century there were six little Soongs, 
who formed by birth and marriage a 
family that was to change the face of 
modern China. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that without this family, 
modern China, as we know it, could not 
have existed. Not only their money, but 
their great political ability have made 
the new China possible. And to Charlie 
Soong also, as well as to his sons and 
daughters, belongs much of the credit for 
this great transformation. 

During the years spent in America, 
the printer had not forgotten his youth- 
ful dreams of a new China, and when Sun 
Yat Sen came to Shanghai, seeking fi- 
nancial backing for his schemes, Charlie 
Soong supplied much of it for him. It 
has even been said that his fortune sup- 
plied the backbone of the Third Revolu- 
tion, which Sen set up. During those 
American years, Charlie Soong had be- 
come completely westernized, and it was 
only natural that he should supply for 
his children the educational opportunities 
which had been given him. The eldest 
son, known to westerners as T. V. Soong, 
was educated at Harvard and Columbia 
Universities. He later became finance 
minister and banker to the Nationalist 
Government, and is considered by many 
the greatest minister of finance China 
ever had—indeed one of the greatest any 
nation ever had. He broke with Chiang 
Kai-shek over the question of reducing 
government expenses and resigned his 
office, but he remains one of the financial 
tycoons of his country. T. L. Soong, the 
second son, also attended Harvard and 
Vanderbilt Universities and has served 
as secretary for foreign affairs in the Na- 
tionalist Government, and as Minister of 
Supply for the Chinese Army. The third 
son, T. N. Soong, also attended Harvard 
and today is a man of importance in the 
realm of Chinese trade. 

When the eldest daughter was ready 
for school, her parents sent her, along 
with her two younger sisters, to Macon, 
Georgia. There, while she attended Wes- 
leyan College, the oldest college for 
women in the world, a Methodist institu- 
tion, her younger sisters studied with 
tutors. The youngest of the sisters was 
ten when she accompanied her sisters to 
America. Those who knew her then re- 
port that she was a sprightly child. As 
the future was to prove, it was fortunate 
for her in many ways that she spent most 
. of her formative years in this country. 
For she who was later to become Madam 
Chiang, wife of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, undoubtedly acquired in this 
country those advanced views which 
have so greatly affected the Chinese 
Revolution; more, she doubtless imbued 
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her husband with the same liberal and 
advanced ideas. 

In 1910, Ai-ling, the eldest daughter, 
having graduated from Wesleyan, re- 
turned to China, joined the Revolution, 
and became Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s secretary. 
The story is told that it was she to whom 
the good doctor first paid court, but she 
married H. H. Kung instead. He is the 
seventy-fifth lineal descendant of Con- 
fucius, a Christian, graduate of both Yale 
University and Oberlin College. At the 
present time, Dr. Kung is both premier 
and finance minister of the Chungking 
government, although it is thought in 
many quarters that Madame Kung is the 
financial genius in the family, and she is 


PRISONED SONG 


Within my heart 
There is a song, 
That has been there 
For ages long; 
A little song, 

That | would free 
In a wild burst 

Of melody. 


And yet the winds 
* Forever croon 
To sun and star 

And witching moon, 
“The little song 

His red heart knows 
Will be released, 

When gladness goes!" 


Although | am 
A trembling leaf, 
Afraid of tears, 
Afraid of grief, 
Some day, | know, 
My heart will break 
And free this song 
For Beauty’s sake. 


Edgar Daniel Kramer 


regarded by many as the most expert 
woman financier in the world. It was she 
who took over when her brother, T. V., 
split with Chiang over governmental ex- 
penditures. 

Ching-ling, the second daughter, re- 
turned to China in 1913. She met Dr. 
Sun-Yat-Sen, the “Father of the Chinese 
Republic,” through her father, became 
his secretary, fell in love with him, and 
they decided to be married. The fact 
that Dr. Sun already had one-wife was a 
major obstacle to the ardent and devout 
Methodist parents, Charlie and Kath- 
erine Soong. Two years later, Dr. Sun 
secured a divorce and they were married. 
As Madame Sun-Yat-Sen, Ching-ling be- 


came the greatest Revolutionary of the 
family. After the death of her husband, 
she followed her own independent course, 
with the result that she was often at 
odds with her family. Recent pictures 
from China, however, showing the three 
sisters together, indicates that the major 
differences which separated them have 
been dissipated. 

When her preparatory schooling in 
Macon had been completed, the youngest 
daughter, Mei-ling, attended Wellesley 
College, in Massachusetts. There is no 
indication as to why she preferred not to 
follow in the footsteps of her sisters and 
attend Wesleyan, but upon her gradua- 
tion, she returned to China. There she 
engaged in social work until her marriage 
in 1927, to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

Charlie Soong died around 1925, after 
having lived to see his family established 
as the most influential in China, and, in 
many ways, the most important in the 
Orient. He lived to see the creation of 
the Chinese Republic, and to know that 
he had had some part in its creation. 
One of the most fervent wishes of his 
life he did not see—the conversion to 
Christianity of Chiang Kai-shek. Moth- 
er Soong did live to see that come about, 
however, and indeed it may be said that 
she did more to bring it about than any 
other person, with the exception of Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek. Mother Soong 
died in the middle thirties of this cen- 
tury. 

There are many who believe that 
China has the nearest thing to a Chris- 
tian government in the world today. 
There are many, too, who hold that the 
missionary enterprise is a failure, that 
we have been sending millions of dollars 
to the mission fields and can see no 
visible results from them. But who can 
look at China today, seeing how it has 
been transformed in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, largely through Christianity, and 
still despair? Who can say that our mis- 
sionary money has been wasted when 
one looks at Charlie Soong and sees his 
work? If China ever attains the voice 
in the affairs of the world to which her 
millions of people entitle her; if the New 
Life movement makes a Christian nation 
of China, as it appears likely to do, it 
will be due in large measure to a sermon 
which one man preached, and the re- 
sponse which another man made to it. 
One must recognize, of course, that God 
would have brought it about some other 
way, even without Mr. Riccaud and 
Colonel Moore, and Fifth Avenue Meth- 
odist Church in Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina. In the words of Kipling’s “Ex- 
plorer”: “Anybody might have found it, 
but His whisper came to me.” The fact 
remains, however, that it was Mr. Ric- 
caud who preached that momentous sef- 
mon; and it was Colonel Moore who in 
vited Charlie Soong to attend his Bible 
class, and thus set in motion that re’ 
markable series of events which we have 
attempted to describe. 
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This is the first of a series of articles 


by clergymen, describing ‘““My Most Unusual Layman”. 
This sketch of Aunt Jenny Clark is by DAVID LINDSAY 


y WAS in my first parish that 
WA that I met her—a sweet little 
woman who had reached the 
middle years of her life. We shall call 
her Aunt Jenny Clark, for it was by a 
name very much like that that she was 
known throughout the village. 
’ She simply said a few words of pleas- 
ant courtesy when she was introduced 
to “the new minister,” but they were 
full of such a genuine spirit of “homey” 
kindliness that he knew immediately 
that he had found at least one real 
friend in this first parish. And he was 
silently grateful. 

“The new minister” was, of course, 
very young. Very inexperienced. And 
very poorly educated in the ways of this 
strange world. Fresh from the halls of 
learning, his knowledge of academic 
subjects was—in his estimation at any 
tate—almost unlimited. And he fairly 
teeked with ambition to turn the world 
upside down! 

Here in this quiet country village, 
then, was his first real chance. Here he 


could show the world what he was made 
of, and what he really could do! After 
making all things new in this little com- 
munity of six hundred souls, he would— 
of course!—be called to some great 
metropolitan center to repeat his achieve- 
ment on a vaster and far more glorious 
scale! 

At the end of a couple of years the 
young minister’s education had been ad- 
vanced along numerous chastening and 
non-academic lines, and his inordinate 
ambition had been sobered up a bit by 
his first real contact with the job of 
turning the world upside down! He had 
learned many lessons in the school of 
life that were later to stand him in good 
stead. But—and this was vastly more 
important—he had come to know in 
Aunt Jenny Clark, that little middle- 
aged woman who had greeted him so 
kindly on his first Sunday in the new 
parish, an outstanding Christian spirit! 

As he remembers her now, he thinks of 
Aunt Jenny as one of the finest lessons- 
in-life that he has ever encountered. 


It was not that she ever did anything 
spectacular or amazing, for that was not 
in her makeup. The usual monotonous 
round of duties familiar to almost any 
farmer’s wife was the routine basis of 
existence for her. Washing and ironing, 
scrubbing and sewing, cooking three good 
meals each day in the year—these were 
but a few of her regular chores, broken 
up only by her occasional attendance at 
some social function in the village and 
her regular visit to the little church up 
the street every Sunday morning. (And 
after the service each week, no matter 
how atrociously abstract and learned the 
young minister’s sermon had been, there 
was always a warm hand-clasp and an 
encouraging word of appreciation from 
Aunt Jenny Clark! “Love suffereth long 
and is kind!’’) 

Never did the young minister find her 
idle. In the late afternoon he would find 
her bending over a hot coal stove in the 
stuffy little kitchen, lifting the lid to 
peer into the steaming depths of one of 
her large black kettles. In quieter mo- 
ments, often during the evening, she 
would be sitting in her rocking chair in 
a corner of the dining room repairing one 
of last year’s dresses to “make it do” 
for another year, or mending socks from 
a large fancy-work basket that seemed 
to have behind it some mysterious but 
perpetual source of supply! And often 
she would be found out in back of the 
house, in the large vegetable patch, 
helping her husband to tie up the tomato 
plants or pulling weeds up and down 
the long rows of peas and string beans. 

When occasion demanded she could 
do all the chores about the house, and 
still “hold up her own end,” as she used 
to say. And since her husband was 
daily becoming more and more an in- 
valid, suffering intensely at times with 
a heart ailment and arthritis, she often 
had the opportunity to prove that she 
could be a jack-of-all-trades—with nurs- 
ing included! 

The two of them were among the 
most generous contributors to the little 
church in the village. And it had been 
their custom, from time immemorial, to 
keep the minister and his family sup- 
plied with fresh eggs from their hen 
house, with an occasional heaping basket 
of vegetables or a specially selected 
capon thrown in for good measure! They 
had raised a boy and sent him to a large 
eastern university in preparation for a 
professional career. ' 

And yet they were not, by any means, 
what most people would cail “well off.” 

In their earlier days they had paid a 
single visit to New York City. But that 
was the one great extravagance of their 
life. And they looked back on it with 
continual and unmitigated delight, tell- 
ing over and over again with unwearied 
repetition the stories of their three-day 
visit there! 

Their biggest annual adventure in 
more recent years was the journey, each 
(Continued on page 60) 
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PART ONE 


Can Germany Win the War? 


by 
ERNEST S. PISKO 


HAT will be the outcome of this war? 
This is the question about which every living and 
thinking person, regardless of age and place, is con- 
cerned. Whether directly involved or not, no one can remain 
an uninterested onlooker. The inhabitants of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, as well as those of Hammerfest, beyond the Arctic 
Circle, or of Rhodes near the African coast, or of Puerto i 
Argentina, or of Burketown in Australia, or of Nagpur in In- 
dia—all of these have realized that this war will affect their 
spiritual, political and economic life for many decades to come. 

It was the natural result of the spectacular German vic- 
tories that since last summer fewer and fewer people asked: 
“Who will win the war?” but “How can Great Britain avoid 
defeat?” Virtually, this latter question was the euphemistical- 
ly couched expression of the thought that Germany was a 
sure winner and that nothing, short of a miracle, can turn the 
scales in favor of the democracies. 

It may be worth while to examine this assertion closely and 
to see whether the British determination to fight on is based 
on mere stubbornness, or whether it is being justified by some 
incontestable facts. If there are any such facts, we have to 
look for them not only in the strictly military field, but also 
among the economic realities. And we certainly shall have to 
consider the spiritual problems involved in this war. 

Let us start from the assumption that, for the moment, 
Germany has the upper hand on the battle-ground. That 
means that she has the larger army, more men, more guns, 
more tanks, more planes. It means that her soldiers are better 
equipped, better trained and better led. These are doubtless 
immense advantages. However, military superiority is not 
identical with strategic superiority. Efficient as the German 
armies may be, they are not yet in a position to beat the enemy 
definitely. And it appears questionable whether they will ever 
be in that position. 

Seemingly, Hitler wages this war against two enemies: 
Great Britain and Russia. But these two opponents are in 
reality three, for Great Britain consists of two independent 
organisms—the British Isles and the British Empire. 

We have witnessed that not even the total collapse of France 
allowed Hitler to bag all of the French colonial possessions. 
That he was able at all to dispatch troops or so-called tech- 
nicians to Algiers, Syria and Dakar was much less the conse- 
quence of his military triumph in France than of the moral 
decomposition of the French leaders at home and abroad. The 
French colonies could have been defended and thus would have 
influenced the course of the war noticeably, if only Wey- 
gand, Laval, Dentz et al. had not preferred to turn openly 
fascistic. 

Does it seem likely that, after a successful invasion of the 
British Isles, the leaders of the British Dominions and colonies 
will follow the French example?. And that the inhabitants of 
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TODAY—EVERY AMERICAN VILLAGE, AND EVERY 
HUMAN COMMUNITY ON THE FACE OF THE EARTH 
WILL BE AFFECTED BY THE OUTCOME OF THIS WAR 


THE FUTURE—WILL THE WORLD OF THE VICTORS 
BE A WORLD OF DEMOCRACY, THE GREAT PRO- 
TECTOR OF FREEDOM AND CHRISTIANITY? 


these dominions and colonies will indulge in a voluntary sub 

mission? That seems more than doubtful in view of the many 

proofs of Anglo-Saxon tenacity the world has witnessed hithert 
A similar doubt arises if we approach the problem from 
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other side and ask if an isolated German victory in Africa or 
India would force the British Isles to her knees. That could 
hardly be expected. Therefore, nothing short of an invasion of 
England as well as an occupation of Africa, Iraq, Syria, Egypt, 
Palestine, India and the whole European and Asiatic Russia 
would be required to make Hitler’s victory complete. 

This task is so gigantic that it must be considered beyond the 
means of any army, however large and well equipped it may be. 
An undertaking of that kind constitutes no mere duel with op- 
posing human forces. It is a battle against space. To win this 
battle, Hitler would have to spread his army over three con- 
tinents. Provided that the detached units were able to feed 
themselves from the respective territories, all sort of military 
equipment would have to be shipped to them from western and 
central Europe over thousands of miles. The awkwardness and 
the risks of such a procedure are obvious. 

But Nazi Germany is not only waging war against space. 
She also wars time. It looks very much as if the events of the 
First World War are to repeat themselves. Of course, not in 
every detail, but in their essentials. The last war was lost by 
Germany when her offen- 
sive came to a halt at the 
Marne. The Marne of this 
war was the Channel. The 
defeat of the Nazi air-fleet 
over England, in Septem- 
ber, 1940, provided Great 
3ritain with time to com- 
rlete her defensive prepara- 
“ons. It also made the 
United States realize that 
she must become at least 
an industrial ally of the 
United Kingdom and switch 
her machinery into high 






















It is true that for the 
last twelve months nearly 
all of the military decisions 
went in favor of Germany. 
This fact, however, must 
not be allowed to obscure 
the real issue. The real is- 
sue is the industrial race 
that is going on between 
Germany on one side and 
Great Britain and the 
United States on the other 
side. In this race the odds 
lie against Germany. From 
the many reasons which support this conclusion we will ex- 
amine only two. 

The first is that Germany’s industrial plants and her net of 
communications are vulnerable from the air. So are the plants, 
railway lines and shipping lanes of the British Isles. But it is 
different with those of the United States. Potentially, America 
may be approachable, but virtually she is beyond range at the 
present stage of war. The same applies to Canada and Aus- 
tralia, although the industrial facilities of both these countries 
would not be sufficient to make up for the paralyzing of British 
industry in the motherland. Together, however, with the United 
States their output would match and, by the beginning of 1942, 
surpass that of Germany, regardless of what territories the 
latter might have conquered until that moment. 

The second reason in disfavor of Germany concerns the sup- 
ply problem. To evaluate this we have to deal briefly with the 
so-called war potential. The war potential of a country depends 
hot only on its armed forces, its industry and transportation but 

ically on raw materials. Fields, forests and mines are the 
first lines of defense and offence. Brooks Emeny in his book 
“The Strategy of Raw Materials” divides them in two groups: 
the Great Essentials, and the Critical Raw Materials. The 
Great Essentials are as indispensable for a country engaged in 
War as air is for any human being. No life without air, no war 
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WIDOWS ly: 


Flew tenderly the Lord regarded her: 

The timid widow, giving her small mite 

That Sabbath day! He watched, his heart a-stir, 
And spoke his praise in words of living light. 

Today, how pleased he must be with the wives 

Of ministers: these widows who gave all 

Their love, their strength, the substance of their lives, 
To free their husbands for each urgent call. 


ew tarry here a little while to wait 

The summons on that glad reunion day, 

Righteous and patient, knowing soon or late 

They will be called to take their joyous way. 

And in the meantime, surely they should know 

The quietness and peace of rest deserved. 

God help us smooth their pathway. May they know 
A rich reward, who have so freely served. 


Grace Noll Crowell 


without any of the Great Essentials. They are: coal, chem- 
icals, food, iron, iron ore, machinery, petroleum, power, and 
steel. 

The Critical Raw Materials play a role similar to that of 
the blood. Up to a certain point lack of blood—or what 
amounts to the same, loss of blood—weakens the individual 
but does not kill him. Coma occurs only when the danger line 
is crossed. Applied to the Critical Raw Materials that means 
that it is difficult for a belligerent country fully to dispense 
with them, but that a shortage in some of them is bearable. 
Moreover, several of these stuffs are interchangeable in cer- 
tain instances, like copper and aluminum if used for electrical 
purposes. Others, like cotton and rubber, can be substituted 
by artificial products. Yet, there are limits for either inter- 
change or substitution. For the time being nothing can re- 
place aluminum in the plane production, or copper in the pro- 
duction of guns and ammunition. By the same token no 
country commands sufficient facilities to produce as much syn- 
thetic rubber as would be required to replace the natural 
product. The group of the Critical Raw Materials is much 

larger than that of the 

Great Essentials. It com- 

prises nineteen items, name- 
aluminum, antimony, 
chromite, copper, cotton, 
lead, manganese, mercury, 
mica, nickel, nitrates, phos- 
phates, potash, rubber, sul- 
phur, tin, tungsten, wool, 
and zine. 

What is the German sit- 
uation with regard to these 
two groups? Germany by 
herself is deficient as to 
three of the nine Great Es- 
sentials—food, iron ore, 
and petroleum. Taking in- 
to account, however, that 
she is allied with Italy, 
semi-allied with France and 
practically rules almost all 
of Europe, the situation 
changes considerably, and 
by no means to the better. 

Only the lack of iron ore 
is being removed by de- 
liveries from France and 
Sweden. On the other 
hand, France has a signal 
lack of coal, and neither 
she nor Italy is able to ease the oil calamity. Italy is in every 
respect a heavy burden, as she is deficient in every one of the 
Great Essentials save power. 

The original food shortage of Germany has been overcome 
until now partly by rationing and partly by forced imports 
from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
the Balkan countries. This system can and will go on for some 
time. But its effect is bound to decrease rapidly. Scarcity of 
cattle food has already decimated the Dutch and Danish live- 
stocks and ruined their famous milk industry. As for Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia and Rumania, the “corn-chambers of Eu- 
rope,” one must but think of the internal disturbances and 
mobilizations to which they were subjected time and again, 
and of the battles that swept over the two latter territories, 
and one will realize how much this year’s crops will lag behind 
the normal ones. Moreover, the anti-German sentiment in all 
the conquered countries must not be underestimated. Hatred 
makes a good soldier but a bad peasant. The peasants of en- 
slaved Europe will do their utmost not to feed their masters 
well. Thus all their victories did not enable the Nazis to solve 
the food problem. On the contrary, it is growing more serious 
with every month and it will reach a new peak when aerial at- 
tacks from England or Russia, or from both, will destroy com- 
munication lines in the West and East. (Continued on page 68) 
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A Tale of Ad Missouri 


By Anne Tedlock Brooks 


= ‘4—To the little town of Arrow Rock, on the Mis- 
souri River, comes the fine new steamboat, Tamerlane. Her 
captain is young and handsome Michael O’Day. He deeply 
impresses the town's most beautiful girl, Elizabeth Granville, 


and he in turn is greatly attracted by her. But her parents 
are determined that she shall marry handsome and wealthy 
David Franklin. Determined to see O'Day again if possible. 
Elizabeth surreptitiously has the old coachman drive her into 
town. She does meet O’Day, but David also accompanies 
her. The two men have some words, and she sees that al- 
ready they are jealous enemies. Old Pappy tells her that her 
father is extremely angry because she drove into town with- 
out permission. Now continue: 
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David, if you hear any of the 
Negroes talking about Cap. 
tain O'Day and my daugh- 
ter, | want you to hide then 
good. | mean it. Hear me 


PART Il 


ee “THE Judge, grey hair falling 


over his temples, large figure 

‘44 taut with feeling, tramped up and 

down the room. Her mother, tightly 

gripping her fine linen handkerchief, sat 
watching him. 

“and our daughter, in town where 
every roustabout of the river that works 
on a boat, river rats that they are, can 
point at and . .. well, what do you have 
to say for yourself?” he thundered at her. 

“Oh, Father, now, do calm down. I 
went into town for some lace—velvet, I 
mean,” she caught her lip between her 
white teeth. “There’s nothing to be ex- 
cited about. I saw no one but David 
and Mr. Barton, and a young man in the 
store.” 

“Well,” he paused in his stride, “Well, 
I don’t like for you to be out by yourself 
when a steamboat lands. You know 
that, daughter. I should like for you to 
respect my wishes in this matter.” He 
wiped his forehead. 

Elizabeth hurried to his side, and laid her hand on his arm. 
“Of course, I do, Father. I shall not go again, not unless you 
or Mother accompany me.” 

“Quite right, daughter,” he placed his hand heavily on her 
shining hair. “And did you say you saw David?” his voice 
brightened. 

“Oh, yes. He helped me select the velvet.” 

“David is a fine young man.” 

Elizabeth wondered dully how many times she had heard 
those same words. She hurried up the stairs to dip her hands 
in the water in the wash basin which Chloe had poured. 

Tears rose to her eyes. They’ll have me married to David 
if I’m not careful, she told herself. I don’t love him. I can’t 
see myself as mistress of the Franklin mansion. And yet, 
Rowena would be the happiest girl in the world if only David 
would ask her to be his wife. I shall do everything I can to 
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make David see Rowena’s charms, and propose; she vowed. 

David, son of a large plantation owner in old Virginia, had 
come to Arrow Rock the year before to visit relatives, and 
finding there a girl beautiful enough to stir the hearts of every 
male who saw her, he determined to study law and settle 
down to practice. 

Judge and Mrs. Granville liked and admired the young man, 
and it was the Judge, himself, who offered his assistance to 
the aspiring young lawyer. Thus many nights of close associa- 
tion with David Franklin had begun. 

Dinner was eaten in silence. 

“The Captain said that the Algoma sold out to the Tamer- 
lane, and that it is on its trial trip today. The passengers are 
friends of the captain, young O’Day. It seems that he is not 
of the ordinary run of captains,” her father said. 

He is not of the ordinary run of captains, Elizabeth heard. 
Of course he wasn’t! Her heart had already told her that. 


Judge Granville, hands clasped together behind his back, 
walked along the cliff road. To the right of him lay the lands 
he loved, to the left, the sheer cliff dropped down to become 
the bank of the river which sparkled in the morning sun. 

“Pierre & Fléche,” he said aloud softly to himself. “Arrow 
Rock.” What a peculiarly romantic sound the name held. He 
kicked up something out of the path, and leaning over picked 
it up to find that it was another flint arrow head. He stood 
turning it over in his hand, lost in the thoughts of the red men 
who had fashioned it out of the hard, brittle stone. 

He looked across at the sleepy little town. Not many years 
before, there had stood tethered Indian ponies in the heart of 
an Osage village. 

This thought led him to muse on the three-hundred acre 
tract he had been thinking of for David Franklin. Not more 
than ten miles from, Arrow Rock lay land that was rich in soil 
and excellent for pasturing cattle and horses. David had been 
eager to purchase some land and settle here instead of going 
back to Virginia. The judge sank down on a flat-topped stone 
and gave the matter his full attention. 

David Franklin was just the type of young man that Mis- 
souri needed. From a good Virginia family, slave owners who 
had been among the first settlers of the state, he was intelli- 
gent, and well educated. After his father’s death, he had be- 
come the head of the large estate back in Virginia. There was 
still a younger brother to take care of the cotton and tobacco 
fields, but David wanted to breed horses. 

What better place to buy than the Talbert farm? 
still stood the care- 
taker’s house and some 
cabins for use for the 
Negroes David could 
import from his own 
estate. No doubt 
David would build, 
though; he’d be marry- ¥ 
ing soon. Elizabeth— 
a sharp line furrowed 
itself across the judge’s 
forehead. If Elizabeth 
only gave the man half 
achance! What better 
husband could a girl 
ask for? 

As much as he fore- 
saw the chances for 
David’s future in the 
development of the 
State, he saw Eliza- 
beth’s fitness as his 
mate. The daughter 
of Judge Granville, 
known throughout 
Missouri for her beauty 
and gracious bearing. 

Missouri had been a 
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“Don’t go, | beg of you, Miss Granville. 
Sure and | had to come up to see who was 


throwing at me.” He held up the stone 





state about twenty years and he had been one of its leaders. 
Serving in the legislature he promoted the adoption of the con- 
stitution. 

Missouri stood on the brink of unsettled conditions in the 
eyes of the national government. It was the border state and 
the compromises were still bitterly discussed throughout the 
state. Men like David were needed to hold the people together. 

A sound of hoofbeats on the hard clay of the river road below 
him, took the judge to the edge of the cliff. It was David 
Franklin on the new mare he had bought last week. He was 
out for his morning run before coming on to the house to talk 
with the judge. 

He looked up and catching sight of the judge, waved his tall 
hat. He was gay and debonair. Of course, David had much to 
learn, but with an old hand like himself to guide him—a great 
future could be in store for him. He might even become the 
governor of the state! 

And the judge became lost in the mapping out of a career for 
his prospective son-in-law. Two years of practicing law, with 
the judge’s shrewd management so that the most publicised 
cases would be his, and enough attention brought upon this 
young man sd that he could first be (Continued on page 50) 
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F FF) peoris are always saying to 
authors “Whatever can I do 

AS about the poetry (or the prose) I 
write?” They mean “Tell me why edi- 
tors don’t publish my pieces?” The an- 
swer given by authors ranges, like their 
temperaments, all the way from the 
hardboiled and cynical to the anxiously 
conscientious. At one end of the gamut 
is the writer who reports “Oh shucks, I 
tell ’em all the same thing—that they’re 
geniuses, and if their stuff doesn’t get 
accepted, it’s because editors take bribes, 
or are prejudiced against new names, or 
let the moron office-boy read manu- 
scripts—or something.” That makes the 
would-be writer feel good anyhow, and 
provides him with a nice grievance. 
Nothing like a grievance to keep folks 
from having to admit they’re no good, 
themselves. At the other extreme is the 
kindly, troubled author who says “It 
means so much to them, I can’t bear to 
discourage them. I always read everything 
sent me for criticism, and advise as con- 
structively as I can. But really, you 
know—! There’s absolutely no hope for 
most of them. None. But of course I 
never tell them that.” Somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes most authors 
wring their hands in a real distress of un- 
certainty as to what are the right an- 
swers to make. 

Years ago, when I was a girl, I often 
heard my father making a funny story 
out of the simple system by which the 
stub-fingered old Bismarck used to get 
the upper hand of the fox-sharp ambas- 
sadors, Prime Ministers and diplomats 
of his time. “He absolutely floored them 
by just telling them the plain, straight 
literal truth—just what he wanted, just 
what he thought of any proposition, 
what he was going to do, and why he did 
it. They never could figure out what he 
was up to.” A memory of this came into 
my mind one day, as I read, puzzled and 
troubled as always, one of those letters 
enclosing poems, and a_ request to 
“Please read and tell me what to do 
about them.” To a fellow author and old 
friend who chanced to be at hand, I said, 
“T wonder now, what would happen if 
one simply told the straight truth to such 
amateur writers?” 

My friend said promptly and emphati- 
cally, “It would kill them! Or they’d kill 
you!” 

“Why, what do you think ‘the truth’ 
is?” I asked. 

“The truth is that their work is sim- 
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Rejection letters from publishers should never discourage real poetry 


ply terrible and they haven’t got a Chi- 
naman’s chance of getting it published.” 

“Oh, hold on, that’s not the truth—or 
such a little piece of it that it doesn’t 
count. Isn’t the truth really that they 
are amateurs, not professionals, and so 
the technique of their work doesn’t come 
up to professional standards? It may 
even be, as you say ‘terrible’ compared 
to Tennyson or Robert Frost. But as 
sincerely set-down personal expressions 
of experiences which seem to the writers 
to have had beauty, or joy, or fun, or 
sadness, such as can be better put into 
poetry than prose—why can’t it have a 
personal value—a real one?” 

My friend groaned, “You try getting 
over anything so complicated and tech- 
nical as that to one of them. Just try it. 
He won’t understand what you're talking 
about. And if he does, he’ll be madder’n 
a hornet. They don’t want to have a 
poetic outlet for what, in their own lives, 
seems poetic to them. Not much! They 
want to get their pieces printed. They 
want to have their name in the paper. 
And get some cash for it.” 

Well, that was all he knew about it! 

The very next person who asked for 
my advice about what to “do” about her 


verse was a distant cousin, a young ma- 
tron, whom I didn’t know very well. 
She had come to our old village te try 
to find from the tombstones in our Old 
Burying Ground (as so many people do) 
some names and dates missing from her 
family history. Before she left she said, 
drawing out of her handbag some folded- 
up sheets of manuscript, “I hope you 
won’t mind, but I thought—seein~ that 
I was coming to visit an author. that 
I'd just take along some poems I’ve writ- 
ten and ask you to tell me what under 
the sun is the reason 1 can’t seem to do 
anything with them.” 

I read the manuscript, memories of 
Bismarck and the failure-predictions of 
my author-friend, mingling in my head. 
The little verses were about as I expect- 
ed from experience of others like them— 
mild, amateur, pleasant, inexpert, pet- 
sonal—in lack of literary distinction e=- 
tirely unp* vlishable. 

To myself I said, “Well, let’s take one 
try at it—just once.” To my kinswoman 
I said, “There really is a good deal to be 
said about this matter of getting pub- 
lished. Come out on the porch, let’s sit 
down and take some time to it.” 

This is about what I said to her: “You 
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play the piano, I know, because I’ve 
heard you of an evening playing the ac- 
companiments while the children sing. 
And I know you often play four-hand 
piano arrangements with your sister, 
Peggy. And you help out on the piano 
when your kid brother’s section of the 
high school orchestra is rehearsing at 
your house. Suppose somebody should 
say to you, ‘Why don’t you go on the 
stage as a professional concert pianist?’ 
You’d say, wouldn’t you, ‘Oh goodness, I 
haven’t the technique for that. And I’d 
never in this world have the time to give 
to it to acquire the technique. My real 
business in life in these years is being 
Bill’s wife and the children’s mother.’ 
Suppose he then asked you, ‘But if you 
can’t perform in publi¢ and get money 
and public recognition for it, why do you 
play at all?’ 

“You'd answer, ‘Why, I love my mu- 
sic. It does something for me that noth- 
ing else could. Days when I feel out of 
sorts I find an hour at the piano just 
makes me over.” I recalled to her 
semething she had told, a couple of years 


She had evidently been overwhelmed 






by an awestruck sense of the continuity 


of motherhood. 
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pefore, “Don’t you remember how you 
told me about the day when the doctors 
finally said that Junior was really and 
truly out of danger, after that accident. 
You said you sat right down at the piano 
and played and sang that grand old 
hymn, ‘The strife is o’er, The battle 
done!’ at the top of your voice. You said 
it must have sounded too queer for any- 
thing, with your voice breaking as you 
sobbed in joy and the tears running 
down your cheeks. But I remember how 
you told me, ‘Why, I’d—I’d have burst 
if I hadn’t had my music then.’ 

“Let’s consider your husband’s golf 
for a minute. You know how dreadfully 
he’d feel if something shut him out from 
ever playing. What would he say to an 
inquirer who might ask him, ‘But, Bill, 
why don’t you enter the tournament at 
the Long Hills Country Club?’ He’d 
answer ‘Why, man alive, that’s for pro- 
fessionals. What do you think I am? I 
wouldn’t have a Chinaman’s chance to 
hold my own with them.’” (I used this 
expression, remembering my author- 


friend’s saying that amateur poets don’t 





have a Chinaman’s «.... .ce to have their 
work published.) I went on, “Bill 
wouldn’t be sore-over this, either. He’d 
probably end up, ‘I wouldn’t want to 
give all my time and work to play golf. I 
don’t play to make my living! I play it 
because I like to, because, heck! it’s fun.’ 

“Now, take your gardening. Your 
lovely perennial border is the pride of 
your family and the admiration of your 
neighbors. Suppose instead of anybody’s 
asking you about your music, a friend 
should say, ‘I suppose you expect to get. 
a blue-ribbon first at the Sussex flower- 
show for those fine delphiniums of yours!’ 
You’d say, I think, ‘Why I wouldn’t 
dream of exhibiting at that flower-show! 
Don’t you realize that the flowers sent 
in to that are grown by professionals? 
Paid gardeners, and high-paid ones too, 
who have a lifetime of experience back of 
them. Why, I’m not that kind of gar- 
dener at all. You know as well as I do 
that when we have visitors, or when 
Bill’s old mother gets sick, or even when 
I’m canning vegetables, there’ll be three 
or four days when I don’t go near the 
garden. Flowers grown that way would 
look just terrible set up beside flowers 
grown by an expert who is at it all day 
long, every day of his life. I can’t con- 
centrate on flower-gardening that way. 
And I wouldn’t want to! That’s not the 
point of growing flowers—not for me, 
it’s not.’ 

“Suppose then that your interlocutor 
said, ‘Well, if you can’t get a blue ribbon, 
or can’t even exhibit your flowers, why in 
the world do you grow them?’ 

“You’d answer, ‘I do exhibit them! I 
exhibit them to the family, in the gar- 
den, and in vases all over our home, I 
exhibit them when I use them to help 
decorate the home of a friend whose 
daughter’s going to be married. I ex- 
hibit them in sick people’s rooms. I ex- 
hibit them in Bill’s buttonhole when he 
goes off to his office in the morning. I 
exhibit them on the platform of our high 
school on Commencement Day. The 
Sussex Flower-Show has nothing on me. 
Once a year only! My flower-show goes 
on from snow-drops to chrysanthemums 
without a break.” 

“Suppose the other person then re- 
marked, ‘But you might make a little 
money if you sold your flowers instead 
of giving them away.’ I think you’d an- 
swer, impatiently, ‘Oh, don’t be foolish!’ ” 

Now I had come right up to the point. 
My heart failed me, but I went on, “Now 
take the matter of your verses. - Listen, 
why can’t you—” 

How stupid it is to assume, as we all 
blandly do so often, that the person 
you're talking to is not as smart as you 
are! My cousin had been listening to me 
attentively, her eyes searching mine as 
I talked. I never had a chance even to 
begin the plain literal straight telling of 
the plain literal straight truth. I didn’t 
need to. My young kinswoman now in- 
terrupted me by holding out her hand for 

(Continued on page 66) 
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CHURCHES ON 


HAWAIIAN 
SUGAR PLANTATIONS 


by 


Norman C. Schenck, 


General Secretary Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
AVE you ever seen a sugar 
AK plantation? There are thir- 
ee ty-eight of them in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Sugar cane growing is one of 
Hawaii’s basic industries. A sugar plan- 
tation is a farm with a single crop— 
sugar cane. In our Islands it also in- 
cludes a factory where the cane is made 
into raw sugar in great mills that grind 
and boil the juice. 

The production of sugar is a diversi- 
fied and dramatic industry. It takes 
from eighteen to twenty-four months for 
the cane to mature. During that period 
the crop is in several stages of develop- 
ment. It lies like a green carpet over the 
thousands of acres in the plantation 
fields. Once in the long span of maturing 
the green changes to a feathery gray 
purple. At that time the cane is in 
flower. Great long pompons send out 
their tall stalks into the air and almost 
at a given signal they open into blossoms 
and cover the green field with a cloud of 
sunset color. Around them the younger 
fields make a strong green frame for this 
dainty filmy thing which came from 
rugged, twisted stalks of cane. 

Sugar growing is very carefully stud- 
ied. A great part of the industry goes 
to fertilization and irrigation. Natural 
rainfall is not reliable and most of the 
plantations do big business in water. It 
is said that one of the plantations on 
Oahu uses as much water as the city of 
San Francisco uses every day. Some 
plantations use water ditches for fluming 
the cane to the mill. The winding cane 
rows in the fields for easy irrigation, and 
the winding flumes that often cross deep 
gulches with their spidery trestles, are 
constant evidence of the care and skill 
needed to produce sugar—“Hawaii’s 
gold.” 

Most dramatic of all, to me, is “burn- 
ing-off” at harvest time. 

When the day is done and the work- 
men have completed their eight-hour 
shift in the fields and returned to their 
comfortable plantation-owned houses for 
rest, the area to be harvested is prepared 
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Many modern, neat country churches are found on the sugar plan- 
tations of Hawaii—like this one at Eaw plantation, near Honolulu 


for “burning-off.” 
This means that 
the dry leaves are 
not stripped off by 
hand but burned 
off. This is a dan- 
gerous job, for un- 
less the fire lines 
are properly cut 
out and the wind 
studied carefully, 
the fire may jump 
the lanes and un- 
planned for dam- 
ageresult. So those 
who burn off must 
know well how to 
do this job. 

A cane fire is usually planned for eve- 
ning before the wind rises or the dew 
causes too much smoke. It is an awe- 
some sight. A traveler in the evening 
sees the cane fires on several plantations 
glowing in the distance like an after- 
sunset miracle of light. The burning 
cane leaves on the standing stalks make 
a deep red glow against the sky. Next 
morning the men go back into that 
burned and tangled mass of ripe cane 
and harvest it. They look like strange 
caricatures as they work in that sooty 
blackness. 

At the center of the plantation there 
is the mill and the warehouse for storing 
the manufactured sugar. Raw sugar it 
is, mostly. The refining is done at a re- 
finery on the Pacific Coast which is 
maintained cooperatively by all the plan- 
tations. 


Sugar gives jobs to Hawaii. In 1939 
the annual payroll of the thirty-eight 
plantations was over twenty-eight mil- 
lion dollars. 


Typical, sugar farm in Hawaii—broad sugar-cane 
fields against a background of volcanic mountains 


And scattered around the plantations, 
largely at the center, are villages of 
workmen and their families, who are 
fortunately guaranteed work on an all- 
the-year-around basis. There are nearly 
40,000 securing employment in Hawaii’s 
sugar industry. 

Perhaps we may say that the sugar 
plantations produce two crops instead of 
one—sugar-cane, plus men and women. 
It is about the people who live and work 
there, that I want to tell you, for my 
job is among the people. 

To give a clear idea of religious work 
on the plantations, it must be analyzed 
in terms of racial groups, chiefly Cau- 
casian, Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese and 
Filipino. This is so because religious 
activities tend to divide along these ra- 
cial lines. But it should be kept in mind 
that in Hawaii, when we speak of others 
than the Anglo-Saxon race, we have no 
consciousness of them as foreigners. It 
is an astonishing revelation to many visi- 
tors from the mainland to realize how 
rapid and far advanced is the process of 
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Here is a group of typical homes provided workmen rent free. 
has garden and lawn, situated near schools, churches and hospitals 


Here is a class of Filipino mothers learning Red Cross nursing from 
a plantation nurse of Waialua Agricultural Company, near Honolulu 


molding Americans out of these various 
origins in Hawaii. ‘ 

When religious work was first under- 
taken by the Hawaiian Evangelical As- 
suciation, the racial divergences had to 
be recognized. But as the religious ac- 
tivity has progressed, it has proved one 
of the strongest forces for Americaniza- 
tion, particularly as the old aliens have 
died off and the American-born genera- 
tions have replaced them. 

In the early days the Chinese consti- 
tuted the great majority of plantation 
laborers. A few old men still remain 
from this first wave of migration, but 
their children were not willing to remain 
on the plantations. They have been ab- 
sorbed in the towns and cities in stores, 
offices and school teaching positions. 
Some are Ph.D’s from New England uni- 
versities, but all are American citizens. 

The Japanese followed them. Their 
careers have unfolded in similar ways. 
At first they constituted the largest ma- 
jority of plantation laborers. Their chil- 
dren moved up the social scale into 
trade. 

In 1915 the Filipinos were imported in 
numbers for plantation work. Today a 
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total of 52,000 Filipinos are at work in 
Hawaii. 

To these newcomers to Hawaii our 
Hawaiian Board of Missions found that 
there was a need for ieaders trained in 
several languages. It became evident 
that the best plan was to bring to Ha- 
waii evangelists from the home lands 
whence the labor migration came. So 
trained missionary pastors were brought 
from China. They called in the Chinese 
homes and conducted Chinese services 
of worship. In the same way Japanese 
evangelists were brought from Japan, 
and in the course of time, two dialects 
of Filipino Christian workers came as 
pastors for “the little brown brothers.” 

On almost any plantation it is now 
possible to find well organized churches 
for these racial groups. 

The plantation managers and officials 
have been gracious, assisting with land 
and buildings. So that today the Ha- 
waiian Board of Missions cares for 120 
sv<2 churches in the five racial groups. 

The mission history of Hawaii is full 
of thrilling stories of three noble men 
who became the leaders of these native 
groups, interpreting the American way 


This unique traveling library is maintained by the Library of Ha- 
wai, distributing books to the youngsters on the big sugar farms 


A troop of Boy Scouts of Oahu Sugar Company, 
Waipahu, Oahu, entering their camp for the summer 


of life to them, as well as guiding their 
spiritual life. 

* An outstanding and colorful leader re- 
cently passed on to the larger life. He 
was known as “the silver-tongued ora- 
tor,” the Reverend Stephen L. Desha. 
For forty-four years he was pastor of 
the Hawaiian Church in Hilo, Hawaii. 
The Hawaiians have not worked in sugar 
plantations in great numbers, so his 
story is not directly identified with plan- 
tation development. He was a true 
statesman in Christian service and he 
often exerted a telling influence in Is- 
land life by his years as a member of the 
territorial senate, where he served along 
with the plantation managers and lead- 
ers of the Islands. He will be remem- 
bered as a friend of all races. He kept 
alive the friendly spirit which assured 
the Christian pastors of other races and 
their congregations a friendly community 
in which to live and work. The past 
fifty years of Hawaii’s history has been 
marked by real progress in the human 
factors of our Island life. Much of the 
credit for this must be given to Stephen 
Desha, or, as he was known here, “Ki- 
wini.” (Continued on page 54) 
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HE evidence is everywhere 
that American Protestant 
SS . ran ° 

churches are becoming “worship 
conscious.” Of course, that is to be ex- 
pected, the times being what they are. 
In times of great crisis men and women 
tend to become increasingly aware of pro- 
found spiritual needs which the corporate 
worship of God alone can satisfy. 

One result is that Christian people 
across our land are more deeply interested 
in their churches today than they have 
been for a long time. On the whole, men 
and women are today entering churches 
with a genuine desire to worship God. 
They sincerely seek to recover the wis- 
dom of the Christian faith for their 
minds and the poise and power of the 
Christian spirit for their lives. 

Of late, this deeper desire for worship 
has expressed itself in a request for more 
worship “atmosphere.” Men are asking 
for surroundings that are strongly con- 
ducive to the worship of God. It is true 
of course, that a deeply religious person 
can worship God anywhere. But it is 
also true that many a Christian man and 
woman knows today that he does not be- 
long to that category known as the “deep- 
ly religious.” Beyond all question, mod- 
ern life has conspired against man’s re- 
ligious development and spiritual growth, 
so that many a man finds himself ad- 
mittedly spiritually immature. If he is 
to sense the presence and power of God 
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in a worship service, he must be helped 
in every legitimate way. 

It goes almost without saying that this 
need for a proper atmosphere for worship 
is as old as life itself. It was out of this 
natural human need that temples and 
chapels and churches began. They pro- 
vided a place of quiet, beauty and sym- 
bolism to which a man could turn from 
the noise, ugliness and confusion of the 
world. They offered to man an opportuni- 
ty to rest his spirit, clarify his mind and 
nourish his soul. Down the long cen- 
turies multitudes have sought God in the 
quietness of a beautiful sanctuary, and 
much more often than not they have 
found Him there. 

It is as strange as it is unfortunate 
that somewhere along the line American 
Protestantism, in considerable degree, lost 
its appreciation of beauty and its sen- 
sitiveness to symbolism as timeless helps 
in man’s worship of God. The result has 
been that Protestant churches have been 
built and appointed all over the land with 
only meager consideration for the things 
which have always been able to deepen 
man’s experience and worship of God. 
The spiritual cost of that mistake has 
been staggering. 

Today many a minister and congrega- 
tion are trying to make up for past errors. 
Some are able to solve the problem by 
building new churches majestic in scale, 
artistic in design, rich in color and wor- 


shipful in feeling. Others are able to make 
extensive and expensive alterations in 
their present church buildings. But for 
thousands of churches these first two ap- 
proaches are out of the question. The cost 
is prohibitive. They want attractive sanc- 
tuaries, too. How can they get them? 

Well, frankly, that was our problem. 
Building a new church was out of the 
question. Expensive alterations were 
equally impossible. Nevertheless, glaring 
defects and obvious deficiencies left our 
sanctuary esthetically cold and spiritual- 
ly depressing; and we determined to do 
something about it. What could we do? 
That was the question. 

This is what we did. 

We began by facing one difficulty at a 
time. Because the nave of our church 
was broad and shallow, and because struc- 
tural difficulties made changing the axis 
impossible, we had to do something to 
produce a dominant center of worship in 
the middle of a side wall. It was essential 
that there be something there that would 
draw and keep the minds of the worship- 
ers on the purpose for which they were 
there. 

We struggled alone with the problem 
for some time, finally coming to the con- 
clusion that no one in our church was 
really competent to speak with confidence 
and authority about what was needed. 
Finally we consulted an able architect 
who had a fine “feeling” for the needs of 
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The same, after remodeling 


religious worship. He suggested that a 
large deep red or blue velour drapery be 
hung at the middle of our long side wall. 
We followed his advice and had a drapery 
made which finished seventeen feet high 
and nine feet wide. It was made of dark 
maroon velour with a dark blue velour 
cross one foot wide extending from top 
to bottom and from side to side. At the 
intersection of the upright and horizontal 
of this blue cross we hung a simple gilded 
metal cross, which my predecessor had 
secured from the wreckers of a nearby 
church building. It is impossible to de- 
scribe how much this single relatively 
inexpensive change enhanced the attrac- 
tiveness and worshipfulness of our sanc- 
tuary. It did much more for us than we 
had expected. 
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We next tackled the lighting. For- 
tunately we had four fine lanterns with 
which to begin, but the church was still 
underlighted. Two additional lanterns 
were added and the old lanterns were re- 
located so that they delivered the light 
to the pews where it was needed. Again 
the change was inexpensive but most 
satisfactory. 

However, the major task remained. We 
talked about it on and off for several 
years, but no plan suggested seemed en- 
tirely satisfactory.. By this time we 
had heard about Dr. Conover of the 
Bureau of Architecture, Federal Council 
of Churches. He advised us to call in a 
competent architect and tackle the prob- 
lem from the ground up. We heard of an 
architect who had a uncommonly fine 





sense of worship and we engaged him. It 
was the wisest move that we could have 
made. 

Several problems confronted him. For 
one thing the lower part of our beautiful 
drapery was obscured by the pulpit. 
Then, the lower half of the pulpit was 
obscured by the communion table and 
only the people sitting by the center 
aisle could see all of the communion table. 
Both of these pieces of furniture stood on 
platforms that were improperly designed 
and scaled for the present size and shape 
of our auditorium. The result ‘was that 
they accentuated the broadness and shal- 
lowness of sanctuary rather than helping 
to overcome this defect. Clearly our prob- 
lem was how to create the illusion of 
depth and strengthen the “pull” toward 
the center of worship. 

Our architect came forth with a fine 
plan. He proposed a long shallow plat- 
form with three long and broad steps 
leading up from the center aisle. We got 
our men together, built such a platform 
and had it covered with dark purple 
broadloom. Then, we placed the Com- 
munion table on the new platform in 
front of our drapery. The pulpit, some- 
what remodeled, was located on one 
side and a new lectern was established on 


Radio Dramas and Stage Plays 


We have available fourteen excelent Radio 
Dramas and three Stage Plays, prepared by 
Howard Cook, seven of which take fifteen 
minutes and the balance thirty minutes. 
Script includes musical direction and scene 
description. 


A list, describing these different dramas 
and plays, will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Address Radio Dramas, Christian Herald, 
419 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


the other side. The result was unmistak- 
ably inspiring and worship compelling. 
We began to wonder why we had waited 
so long. It occurred to us that perhaps it 
was the expense that had deterred us. We 
consulted the books and discovered that 
drapery, lights, platform, furniture and 
architect’s fees had altogether cost us a 
little less than $600 in cash. The only 
item that we did. not pay for was the 
labor in constructing the platform. Our 
own men did that work for the fun of it. 

Naturally every church has its peculiar 
problems and resources. However, we dis- 
covered that even a situation as un- 
promising as ours had some amazing pos- 
sibilities for improvement. The cost was 
relatively negligible. The beauty and at- 
tractiveness which were achieved are 
worth: many times what they cost. These 
simple physical changes in the sanctuary 
have undeniably helped our people to 
worship God. Whatever will do that for 
men and women in these times is surely 
worthy of the interest and attention of 
every Christian and his church, 
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A Thanksgiving Sermon, 


Ly EDGAR DEWITT JONES 


a HE grandest book of praise and thanksgiving in 


Mn + the world is the Bible. It is as though a singing 
Ox wind flutters through the leaves of the Holy Scriptures, 
with thanksgiving as its theme. From Genesis to Revelation, 
“Praise ye the Lord” and “In everything give thanks” is upon 
myriad lips. In certain sections of the Bible the ascriptions 
of praise and spirit of thanksgiving mingle in a veritable 
Hallelujah Chorus, notably the collection of Psalms. More- 
over, the one hundred and fiftieth Psalm, the last, is all praise. 
It is, indeed, a harp of thirteen strings, every one of which 
vibrates deep chords of thanksgiving. 

From this Book of books I wish to summon five to bear 
witness to the spirit of thankfulness which permeates the 
pages. And first, the Lawgiver, Moses, speaking in his fare- 
well address: 

“Remember the days of old, consider the years of many 
generations: Ask thy father, and He will show thee; thy elders 
and they will tell thee.” 

Second, the Seer, author of the book of Lamentations, often 
ascribed to the Prophet Jeremiah: 

“Thy mercies are new every morning.” 

Third, the Psalmist, which may well indeed be David: 

“Bless the Lord O my soul, and forget not all His benefits.” 

Fourth, the Apostle, the incomparable Paul: 

“In everything give thanks.” 

And fifth, the Saviour, that last night in the Upper Room: 

“And he took the cup and gave thanks.” 

What a company of witnesses, the Lawgiver, the Prophet, 
the Psalmist, the Apostle, the Saviour. While I speak on this 
subject of thanksgiving, let our imaginations fancy that here 
in this house of worship we have as guests these five historic 
personages who testify to the worthfulness of praise and 
thanksgiving. The seats at yonder communion table are de- 
signed for five. Let us believe that sitting there, back of the 
communion altar, are five guests who have, so to speak, 
stepped out of the pages of the Bible. We will vary the order, 
so that on one side will sit the Lawgiver and the Prophet 
and on the other the Psalmist and the Apostle; and between 
them, the Saviour. 

Thankful—for what? Surely for our country. On Decem- 
ber 11, 1620, or the 21st, new style, the voyaging Mayflower 
came to rest in the quiet waters of what is now Plymouth Bay. 
For sixty-seven days this sturdy little vessel had battled with 
storms, fogs, icebergs, deadly calm, disease, and the discom- 
fort of crowded quarters. She. carried an interesting cargo. 
There were about a score of children on board. Two babies 
were born on the ship, one in midocean, the other as she lay 
at anchor in the Bay. Among other treasures, the Mayflower 
carried two precious copies of the Holy Scriptures, and before 
a soul disembarked on the soil of the New World, the heads 
of all the families, forty-one in number, signed the Compact, 
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which begins with the words, “In the name of God, Amen.” In 
a very real sense there was born that day our constitutional 
liberty, baptized in the spirit of reverence and of faith in the 
Heavenly Father. 

Well may we say with the spirit and the understanding 
Leonard Bacon’s mighty hymn: 


“O God beneath Thy guiding hand 

Our exiled fathers crossed the sea; 

And when they trod the wintry strand, 

With prayer and psalm they worshiped Thee.” 
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“Thou heard’st well-pleased, the song, the prayer: 
Thy blessing came; and still its power, 

Shall onward, through all ages, 

Bear the memory of that holy hour.” 


Yes, we thank God for America. Over my head this morning 
unfurls the flag of our Nation. It is a flag with a history. “Old 
Glory” some have called it: The Red, White and Blue. There is 
a philosophy of colors. The predominant color in our flag is 
scarlet, a bright, brilliant red. Red represents blood, the blood 
of sacrifice and sharing. “Red represents blood, and blood rep- 
resents fire, and blood and fire are life.” White isthe blending 
of all the hues and colors and beauties of light. The writer of 
the Apocalypse pictures the redeemed as arrayed in white robes, 
and goes on to say that the white robes are the righteous acts 
of the saints. They are of that great company who “have 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” Blue is the color that symbolizes virtue, integrity, 
honesty. Since blue is the color of the zenith, of the clear sky, 
it early came to be associated with heaven, and therefore was 
regarded as sacred; and in the blue sky of our flag are the white 
stars, forty-eight of them, one for each of the States. 


by . our flag has a history and a meaning of its own. Much 
that passes under the name of patriotism is something else. 
Jingoism is nationalism slightly inebriated. The best definition 
of patriotism that I have anywhere seen is that of Sir George 
Adams Smith, the eminent scholar of Scotland, who said, “True 
patriotism is the conscience of our country’s sins.” What a 
definition, and how much it involves! Among the maxims that 
Thomas Jefferson wrote for his grandchildren is this gem, “Love 
your neighbor as yourself, and your country more than your- 
self.” That sets up an exalted goal for Christian patriots. 
Thankful we are this morning for America; but we are not in- 
sensible of the weaknesses of our citizenship and the failure of 
a mighty nation to live up to the ideal of the wise man who 
wrote in the Book of Proverbs the words, “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation but sin is a reproach to any people.” 


“Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


Thankful—for what? Surely for home, for schools, for friends, 
for books, for music, for pictures; for food and drink; for life 
itself, that brief experience between what we call birth and the 
grave. Here we shall have to say with the Psalmist, “my cup 
runneth over,” for there is not one of us who has not been 
blessed in some way or other beyond—I was about to say our 
deserts, and I think I'll let it go at that. I have heard the song, 
“Count your many blessings, name them one by one,” sung by 
many gatherings; and I heard it sung once so that it brought 
tears to my eyes. It was a group of children in an orphans’ 
home, little boys and girls gathered up from out-of-the-way 
places, and how they did sing, “Count your blessings, name 
them one by one, and it will surprise you what the Lord hath 
done.” And it will; no doubt of that. 

It will be three hundred and eighteen years this month that 
William Bradford, second governor of the Pilgrim Colony, desig- 
nated a day of thanksgiving and prayer. It had been a terrible 
year, and yet the men of the Mayflower, and their women, too, 
persevered. Not one of them took advantage of the return of 
the little ship to the Homeland. Their crops, which were sparse, 
had largely failed. In the cemetery on the hilltop there were 
many graves, for exposure, insufficient food and clothing, and 
disease, had taken its awful toll. So the governor appointed a 
day for fasting and prayer. Then came an unexpected piece of 
good fortune. Before the day appointed arrived, the colonists 
awakened one morning to find that during the night a ship had 
anchored, bringing letters, food, medicine, old friends, and new 
colonists. So the day of fasting was changed to a day of thanks- 
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giving and feasting; and over all, and under all, and in all, 
was the thought of God, His goodness and His guidance. 

Making all due allowance for the shortcomings of our Amer- 
ican system, the evil of unemployment, the millions that live 
on the brink of economic disaster, the terrible scourge of crime 
and lawlessness which infests sections of our beloved land— 
granted all this and more which might be cited, we of America 
are blessed as no other nation on earth. We are still a free 
people. We can, if we will, help make our Nation what it 
ought to be. We can register our convictions at the ballot box, 
and the power of protest is still invested in the individual. 
Our patriotism has already been defined—I mean the kind of 
patriotism we should strive to preach and practice. I repeat 
it: “True patriotism is the conscience of our country’s sins.” 
Thankful as we are for all these material blessings, the ex- 
pression of our gratitude must go farther than words, words, 
words. Rather, the call is for deeds, deeds, deeds. 

In Italy some years ago, on a railway train, a humble Italian 
touched reverently a little bowknot of the American colors in 
the lapel of my coat, and exclaimed, “De redda, de whita, de 
blua, de besta flag in all the world.” That was superlative 
praise, but it is a rare privilege to toil and sacrifice to make 
this flag of ours a symbol of all that is best in government “of 
the people, by the people and for the people.” So I say it 
again, not boastfully, but humbly and fervently: 

Thank God for America! 

Thankful—for what? Turning aside for the moment from 
material gains and blessings, let us probe deeper still. Let us 
thank God today for the capacity to suffer, not merely to en- 
dure suffering and pain; but the capacity to suffer because 
others suffer, and to share in their suffering. It is not enough 
to thank God that we are free from war and the iron hand of 
tyranny. Good as far as it goes, such a prayer stops too soon. 
Such a prayer resembles the prayer of the Pharisee who 
thanked God that he was not as other men. If we are sensitive 
to what is going on in the world that is out of harmony with 
the will of God as revealed in Christ, then indeed have we 
reason to be thankful. No greater calamity could befall us 
than to become callous or indifferent to what happens to 
other nations or peoples if only we ourselves are safe and 
spared the disasters that have overtaken millions of our fel- 
low human beings. 

I cannot forget an address that I once listened to by Robert 
E. Speer. He was speaking on South America as a missionary 
field, and described a trip he took on a little boat up some 
South American river. During the night a man was lost over- 
board, and the cry was raised, “O hombre,” which is the 
Spanish for man. All through the night that cry rang in the 
ears of Dr. Speer. He said it seemed to him that that cry was 
coming up from all the nations of the globe, from the lost and 
the despairing, “O hombre,” “O man,” man overboard, man 
lost, men, women, and children suffering, dying for want of 
food in a world of plenty. If we are sensitive to these condi- 
tions, let us thank God. If we are not, let us pray that we may 
develop a capacity for sharing in the sufferings of others. 


I RECALL listening to another great herald of the Cross, 
who had come back from India. He told of his mingling 
with the multitudes whose only possessions are carried with 
them. Men and women who lie down to sleep with empty 
stomachs and rise up to stagger through another day without 
sufficient food to give them the necessary strength. I heard 
him say something like this: “When I think of what I 
saw, and heard, and felt, I sometimes fancy that multitudes 
are walking over me. These men and women who have go little 
and ask for so little, yet receive it not. I have had strange 
dreams in which I felt these throngs walking over me, yet 
strangely enough [I still lived and suffered with them. Then it 
was I came into a new understanding of that passage of Scrip- 
ture which says that when Jesus saw the multitudes He had 
compassion on them, for they were like sheep without a 
shepherd.” Yes, He saw the hungry multitude and He fed 
them. If we have this capacity for suffering with humanity, the 
capacity to feel for them, and to do (Continued on page 67) 
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7] ARCUS was walking in the garden of his home a 
AK little way outside the city of Jerusalem. It was a 
w pleasant garden, and the olive trees at the. foot were 
casting cool afternoon shadows. Hidden among the grayish- 
green foliage of one of them a bird was trying out the notes of 
its evening song. 

But the rich merchant was glancing beyond the borders of 
his own property. “Yes, I could buy that small hill, and plant 
it with young olive,trees. Or if I bought on this side I might set 
out fig trees,” he planned. “Why not buy both parcels of land? 
The price is of no matter! Setting out the young orchards will 
be something to interest me when I return from my mer- 
chandising trips.” 

Having so decided, Marcus turned and retraced his steps. 
The bird was pouring out its full flood of melody now, but the 
joyous sounds fell on unhear'ag ears. The owner of the garden 
made his may into the court :ird of his house, where his gentle 
wife and sweet-faced young daughter were seated. A shadow 
seemed to fall on the wife’s face at his entrance, and Marcus 
frowned. 

“My homecoming doesn’t seem to cause happiness, does it? 
T look for mirth and lightness herr ~ fia,” he reproved. 

“Oh, yes, your homecoming briu, us happiness, Marcus!” 
hastily exclaimed his wife. “We’re glad and thankful that you 
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have returned to us safely from far-off Macedonia and Greece. 
Jemima is delighted with the rope of pearls you brought her, 
too, and we both appreciate the richly-dyed materials -for our 
clothing, and the beautiful figures shaped from marble. We’re 
happy that you keep thinking of us while you’re away. 

“But, oh Marcus, the news of our neighbor Timon’s mis- 
fortune has just been brought to us. He must lose his home 
and his small inheritance, and they say that you—that you 
took—” 

“That I am the oppressor, in short?” Marcus laughed good- 
humoredly. “My dear, I’ve often told you that business af- 
fairs are over your sweet little head. You don’t understand 
them, and it isn’t at all needful that you should. But at that, 
you are not so very far behind our friend Timon. I don’t 
believe that he understands business very well either. A weak 
man, anyway; weak! If he had not been helping some rela- 
tives of his and of his wife for years, he would not be in such 
a bad way today. 

“As for my. business with Timon, it was quite simple and 
ordinary, Julia. He had borrowed of me, and when I asked for 
my pounds he gave me promises. Those are poor coins! I was 
obliged to exact what was mine, or its equivalent, his stock of 
goods, and there is your story. What else could I have done?” 

“Yes, but—” she hesitated. “It is said, husband, that you 
need not have called for your loan at the exact time you 
chose. If you had been merciful and lenient,Timon might have 
sold his goods at a profit—you have done so—and repaid you, 
at least in part, and later on made another payment. He is our 
neighbor and your fellow merchant, you know.” 

Marcus smiled down at her, and indulgently caressed her 
black hair. “We gentle ladies know all about the affairs of the 
business world, don’t we, though! I suppose pretty Jemima 
here could tell her father how to proceed on his next voyage, 
and what to do. 

“Well, there,” with a sudden change of tone, “seeing that 
you are so persistent I may as well be frank with ‘you, Julia, 
and then we will not speak of the thing again. Timon, is as 
you say, our neighbor and my fellow merchant, but what dif- 
ference does that make? The thing is that he is a foolishly 
good-hearted fellow and a poor business man, and if I had not 
made a little profit from his downfall, another would. That is 
the way of the world, and I don’t for my own part, think it a 
bad way. Those who are strong, vigorous, and intelligent ob- 
tain the good things of this life, and it seems only natural that 
they should. 

“But you are still looking troubled, my dear. Ha, I know 
what it is! Those ideas that wandering preacher, Jesus, of 
whom you and Jemima have been telling me, has put into 
your head. I dare say according to Him I should have given 
neighbor Timon my information and advice on how to dispose 
of his goods profitably, and helped him on his feet.” 

“Yes, Marcus, I do think that that is what Jesus would say,” 
Julia returned simply. 

“Ho, He would? Well, Julia, He is another like Timon, and 
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that is why He takes the part of such. I can picture Him, a 
pallid fellow with a womanish voice, creeping about among the 
down-and-outers, the quitters and the weaklings, and stirring 
them up by telling them that their ill-luck is all the fault of 
their betters, those who, like myself, keep the law down to the 
tithing of the last bit of increase, and therefore are without 
reproach.” 

“Oh, but Marcus, Jesus is not like that at all! He is strong 
and fine and—” 

“Quite a superman, eh? Well, well, I would like to get a 
look at Him one of these days, Julia, if only to point out to 
you that you must have been looking at Him through half- 
closed eyes. I know that type. But enough. Let us talk of my 
plans for buying more land in the back, and setting out olives 
and figs upon it.” 

Meanwhile, sweet-faced Jemima had slipped quietly from 
the courtyard. She had remembered that she must feed the 
poor little broken-winged sparrow that she had picked up. 
Before her father’s return she had been keeping it in the court- 
yard, in a small cage, and her mother and she had been pleased 
when it chirped for them. But the young girl knew that her 
father would be annoyed over this care given a broken-winged 
sparrow, and would be likely to grind the little creature con- 
temptuously beneath his heel. 

“A common sparrow, Jemima, and crippled at that! Ill 
bring you a singing bulbul from Persia, in a gilded cage, and 
then you'll have a real birl, if you want one. But don’t waste 
your time like this!” he would exclaim in scorn. 

So she had removed the cheerful little fellow to a secluded 
corner of the garden, and she hurried there now, with food and 
water. The sparrow cocked his head on one side and looked at 

her with his bright eyes 
as she parted the shrub- 
bery in which he was 
hidden. His wing was 
mending fast, and he 


was growing saucily friendly with his young rescuer. 

“Here, little bright-eyes, here is your supper. Give me a chirp 
for it!” Jemima commanded. “Father doesn’t understand. He 
wouldn‘t feel sorry for a sparrow with a broken, dragging wing, 
because it’s only a common little bird. He doesn’t understand 
at all about Jesus, either. I wish that he did!” 

The young girl left the food and water with her small patient 
and carefully replaced the twigs of the shrubs so that nothing 
looked disturbed, and then she slipped back to the courtyard 
again, before her father might notice her absence and call for 
her. But he didn’t look up. 

A few days later Marcus had occasion to make a visit to the 
town of Capernaum, on the Sea of Galilee. As he was approach- 
ing the blue waters of the sea, on the third day of the trip, he 
felt puzzled over the number of people on the road. They 
seemed to be coming from all sides, and were all moving in the 
direction, that he was, but as they were mostly humble people, 
on foot, Marcus did not deign to stop and ask them where they 
were going, but rode along on his handsomely furnished ass, 
with his servant following behind on a second beast. 

Finally, however, the rich merchant began to grow impatient. 
These people on foot were so numerous, and they moved along 
so slowly, especially since many of them were ill, blind, or lame, 
that the road was beginning to be blocked. The ass on which 
Marcus was riding was taking its way. more and more slowly. 
Marcus crossly struck the animal, as if that would help, and 
called to an old woman and the lame boy with her to get off the 
road. 

“T'll be too late for my business in Capernaum, if this goes 
on!” Marcus exclaimed within himself. “If I could just get past 
these people, wherever they’re all heading, and out onto a clear 
road again!” 

But when he looked ahead Marcus’s hopes sank. The whole 
road way blocked by a multitude, and the people were crowding 
along on both sides, walking in the fields. The merchant turned 
about for his servant, to tell him to (Continued on page 63) 
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] William H. Spence, (Fredsic March), a promising young medical student 
is about to tell his fiancée’s family that he is going to enter the ministry. 


Here we find Pastor Spence and his bride, (Martha Scott), arriving at 
their first parish in a small Iowa town, a few days earlier than expected. 


The ladies of the church were not quite ready for their new pastor. Poor 
Mrs. Spence is very near to tears when she enters the shabby parsonage. 
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4 The family exchequer has finally dwindled to teg cents. Spence casually 
calls on the town clerk—a wedding fee would certainly come in handy, 
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to come out of Hollywood in the past fifteen years,” i§ 
comment of John Chapman of the New York Daily 
This praise from a man who has seen them all and whé 
no special interest in the fact that the picture is Chri ia 
content and character, speaks volumes. ‘“‘One Foot in Hi 
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5, While Spence is preaching, the parsonage—next door to the fire ous 
to the ground—an unexpected blessing as long as his books 
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k Spence antagonizes the wealthiest member of his congregation by calling Spence refuses an offer from another bigger church and stays to 
on her gardener in her absence. She leaves his church and joins another. win out in his battle for the new church and a united congregation. 


q 7 Right in the middle of his campaign for a new church edifice—his son, 
. Hartzell, is dismissed from school on false charges based on rumor only. 


Here we find Spence operating the new carillon, while the town folks 
listen as the great bells ring out, “The Church’s One Foundation.” 
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Bewilderment at the turn of events—changes to anger as he realizes that’ 1] His work in this parish completed, Spence tells his wife they are leaving 









l€ Opposition within the church is responsible for spreading the story. to start all over again to build up another run-down, small-town church. | | 
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by Alexander 
S 


UK HERNOV, the president of 


aN our Union of War Invalides, 

probably never dreamed before 
the Revolution about the power and 
honors he enjoyed in our city. Incapaci- 
tated war veterans had always been 
pitied and honored in Russia, although 
their pensions were far from adequate. 
After the downfall of the Romanov dy- 
nasty, when all groups were striving for 
organization, these invalides were the 
first to grasp the opportunity. Chernov, 
a born leader and an excellent speaker, 
conquered his audience at the first meet- 
ing. The fact that he was blind only 
increased the enthusiasm of his listeners, 
and he was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Union. A ruthless, energetic 
man, he won for the invalides all that 
could be won. I met him for the first 
time when he came to my hotel to get 
twenty rooms for thé members of his 
union. Since all the hotels faced the 
same demand, and not only the Soviet, 
but also public opinion was on the side 
of the victims of the World War, I re- 
luctantly agreed to separate one section 
of the building for them. In fairness it 
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lection of money in the streets, in the 
theaters, and other public places. Several 
thousand rubles were realized for the 
invalides, and their president became go 
popular that a young widow honored 
him with a proposal, which he unforty. 
nately accepted,—unfortunately because 
his wife had a harmful influence on him 
and soon entirely dominated him. The 
newly-wedded couple began to appear in 
expensive restaurants; her extravagantly 
elaborate dresses and hats attracted the 
attention of our gossips, who wondered 
where Chernov got money for such a 
life, since his salary was comparatively 
small. Some of the invalides were inter- 
ested in seeing the books of the Union, 
but the treasurer, the invariable com. 
panion of the Chernovs, refused to show 
them. Chernov did not call meetings, 
and when he was asked for the reasons 
he replied, “Don’t you trust me?” Mor 
than once he threatened to tender his 


PART IX 


SAINT AND SINNERS 


should be said that Chernov was all 
politeness and diplomacy. 

“Citizen,” he said to me, “I know that 
you are an intelligent man, and my task 
will be easy. I refused to secure an order 
for the requisition of rooms in your hotel. 
I hate any force, and ask you to believe 
me that only because of my responsibili- 
ty before the unfortunate members of 
our Union do I consider it necessary to 
infringe upon your rights of an owner. 
Your sacrifice seems to be necessary as 
ours was.” 

It was a great advantage to him to be 
blind because it was impossible to test 
his sincerity by his eyes, which usually 
reveal the truth. This incident occurred 
three months before the confiscation of 
my hotel, an act which I did not antici- 
pate; Chernov’s politeness could not 
make me forget that twenty rooms would 
now be unprofitable for me; nevertheless, 
knowing of his influence among our 
rulers, I thought that it would do no 
harm to make a friend out of him rather 
than an enemy, and I treated him to an 
excellent dinner, which I had always be- 
lieved to be the best cement for build- 
ing friendly relations. 

Chernov also organized a “Day of the 
Russian Invalide,” with plans for col- 


resignation; however, suspicion once bom 
never dies, and finally the invalides pre 
sented the case to the Soviet. The it 
vestigation led by Commissar of Justice, 
Petrogradsky, revealed not only the em- 
bezzlement of the organization funds, 
but also the amazing fact that Chernor 
had never been in the army as he wa 
born blind and that he had therefore be 
come a member and president of the 
Union of War Invalides under false pre 
tenses. He and the treasurer were col 
fined to jail where they awaited trial. 

Meanwhile my hotel had been confit 
cated and as secretary of the People! 
Court I once accompanied the judge it 
his monthly inspection of the pris0t 
Here I saw Chernov for the last time. He 
was wretched, and tearfully he asked th 
judge to do something for him. Whe 
we were leaving his cell, he hysterical 
repeated, “They cannot shoot me; th 
have not the right to execute the blind 
—but they could and did. 

Money was the main stumbling blo 
for many sinners of that time. Poverty 
stricken as they had been before t 
Revolution, they simply could not ¢ 
tinguish between public funds and th 
own money. Chernov paid with his # 
for his mistake. The other sinnef 
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knew well, was the Assistant Commissar 
of Theaters, Sidorov. He was more for- 
tunate than Chernov, for he disappeared 
on the night when a Committee began 
to investigate his books. He had man- 

to avoid any suspicion for many 
months, during which he enjoyed the 
prestige attached to the name of “art 
patron,” although his contact with the 
theater had nothing to do with art, of 
which he had not the remotest idea. 

In spite of the fact that I had no time 
to work on the stage regularly, I con- 
tinued to appear occasionally in con- 
certs, accompanying with my accordion 
original humorous couplets on “topics of 

Wh ; 


the day.” I was thereby entitled to mem- 
bership in the professional Union of 
Actors. A membership card of any union 
made it easier to obtain commodities, the 
scarcity of which had already begun to 
be felt even in our previously wel+sup- 
plied city. It paid to be a union man, 
and I did not miss this opportunity. 

At one of our meetings Sidorov ap- 
peared ex officio to be present at the elec- 
tion of a representative to the local So- 
viet. Our president, Oksanov, who was 
4 practical’ man, immediately nominated 
Sidorov. “I hope that Comrade Sidorov, 
a a friend of the theater and of art, will 
Rot refuse to represent the interests of 
the Union of Actors in the Soviet.” Per- 
fectly realizing the motives of Oksanov, 
who wanted to protect the Union from 
trouble, such as was always in store in 

e Soviet, we unanimously elected Sido- 
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rov. He was much pleased and promised 
to do all in his power for the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the Union, as 
well as for the general progress of the- 
atrical art. Obviously Sidorov, not a 
member of the Union, had no right to be 
elected, but we pretended ignorance of 
the rules, and the legality of the election 
was never questioned. 

The trick worked, and our representa- 
tive proved to be invaluable. We could 
not have found a more ardent defender 
of our interests, and all misunderstand- 
ings which occasionally occurred between 
the Soviet and the Union were invariably 
straightened by Sidorov in our favor. 


Moreover, through his influence actors 
won two privileges that aroused the open 
envy of other citizens. Every one of us 
received a certificate with the official seal 
and proper signatures which exempted 
us from the confiscation of any clothing 
and other personal property. I remember 
the clumsy text of the certificate, which 
stated that “the bearer of this certificate 
is an actor (the name followed) and ex- 
empt from the confiscation of his cos- 
tumes and any clothing, including hats 
and footwear, because an actor cannot 
live and work without clothing, which is 
his tool and instrument. . . .” Other 
citizens, evidently, could live and work 
without clothing. 

The second privilege was even more 
essential for the great majority of pro- 
vincial actors, whose reputation as peo- 
ple addicted to drink was well deserved. 


Since the sale of vodka (a kind of whis- 
key) had been forbidden under Prohibi- 
tion, and alcohol could be secured only 
upon the presentation of a medical pre- 
scription, there was the problem of se- 
curing such a prescription. With the 
election of Sidorov as representative of 
the Union the Gordian knot was cut. 
The signature of Sidorov was sufficient 
for obtaining alcohol for the needs of the 
theater. Every week several gallons were 
delivered to the theater for “preparing 
and removing make up.” Diluted with 
water, the quantity of alcohol was 
doubled, and everyone involved felt en- 
tirely satisfied. 

Everything seemed to be secure and 
pleasant in the. life of our theater, but 
Oksanov did overdo his flattery to Sid- 
orov concerning his appreciatiom of art 
and his artistic insight. The Commissar 
came to believe in his own talent. Every 
night he quietly sat in his first row re- 
served seat, but now he began to make 
remarks to the actors, to criticize their 
playing, and to give suggestions to the 
stage director. Oksanov pretended to be 
grateful for the Commissar’s interest, 
and when Sidorov was dissatisfied that 
the actors did not follow his instructions, 
Oksanov explained to him, “What can I 
do with them? There is not a single man 
in the company who rightly can be called 
an actor, but I have to keep them, be- 
cause communication with large cities is 
difficult.” 

Once Sidorov criticized the choice of 
plays, and Oksanov inconsiderately re- 
marked, “There are no good plays; we 
have to stage such plays as we have.” A 
few days later Sidorov declared that he 
was writing a play “simply to help the 
theater.” The news was disturbing, and 
all were waiting in nervous suspense for 
a pearl from the newborn playwright. 
Fortunately, Sidorov was greatly handi- 
capped by his grammar school education, 
and after three months, instead of the 
promised four acts, he “created” a one- 
act drama with the title, “Husband, 
Wife, and Lover,” an old, old theme 
about a good man married to a flippant 
wife, and a wicked friend who betrayed 
the husband. The dialogue was reminis- 
cent of Ramon Lull, the Spanish writer 
of the Fourteenth Century. The play was 
long, pretentious and artificial. The first 
comedian of the company, Minin, at the 
first reading of the play seriously re- 
marked that it would have been excellent, 
had it been a little longer and more dra- 
matic. That remark won the author’s ap- 
proval, “I myself, think so.” 

During the absence of Sidorov when 
we ridiculed Minin for his remark, he re- 
torted, “I sincerely said to him what I 
thought.” 

“Three deaths in one act! What more 
dramatic play do you want?” 

“T should be satisfied with one addi- 
tional scene. In the finale the author 
shoots himself.” 

Everyone replied with laughter, but 

(Continued on page 69) 
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The young people’s society of Wesleyan Methodist Church 


A. CHURCH THAT HOLDS 




































ITS YOUNG PEOPLE 
by Arthur Oliver Northrup 


Ww) "THE chief topic of the Church 
ae is “Young People.” From 
S every corner comes the wail, “The 
young people are not interested in the 
Church”; “The young people are irre- 
ligious”; “The young people are turning 
atheists.” Not all of this cry is false 
alarm or untrue, because vast numbers 
of young people are not attending church, 
while many are atheistic. It’s not the 
purpose of this article to argue the ques- 
tion, but to tell how one church, at least, 
gained the confidence of the young people 
and is holding them. 

The church is just an average village 
church with average people living under 
average conditions. It has performed no 
hocus-pocus stunts, but simply worked 
along faithful constructive lines to ac- 
complish its purpose. 

When the present pastor came to 
shepherd the flock, there were only two 
young people in the church. Soon one 
moved to California and the other to a 
nearby city. There were few children in 
the Sunday School, but many in the 
community. 

The first great job was to attract the 
young people to the church. To do this 
the pastor simply went out and met the 
young people, sold himself to them, and 
invited them to attend service, saying 
they were to organize a young people’s 
society and a young people’s choir: 

The first means of strategy was to get 
the leader of the gang of boys and, also, 
the leading girl who exercised the great- 
est influence over the unchurched youths. 
Fortunately, both efforts resulted in suc- 
cess. The Sunday School began to grow, 
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not an overnight, sickly plant, but a 
steady healthy growth. A boys’ class was 
organized, and then the young people’s 
class (which had been merged into the 
adult class because of lack of numbers) 
was again revived. The Christmas Can- 
tata Community Christmas Tree on the 
village square, with carol singing and 
service outdoors under electric lights, a 
Watch-Night service—all had a big part 
in arousing enthusiasm. 

The Young People’s Society was or- 
ganized with twenty-two members, which 
has grown to around forty-five, and kept 
its number for nearly five years. Some 
have married and moved away; some new 
ones have moved into the community to 
take their places. 

The next step was a program to keep 
them busy. 

Much depends on a suitable program. 
Young people’s meeting is held at 7:15 
every Sunday evening with different lead- 
ers, all from the group. Pastor seldom 
attends. The first Sunday evening in 
every month is Young People’s Night. 
The group has charge of the evening 
service. No preaching. The program 
consists of devotionals, music vocal, with 
quartettes, duets, solos, and choir, read- 
ings and talks by different members. 
While the pastor is away, attending con- 
ference or other ministerial meetings 
which take him from his pulpit, the 
young people take over the service. Once 
every month a social evening is held. 
Then there are the services in the county 
jail every month, conducted by the pas- 
tor and several from the group, and the 
services in the Home for the Aged. 


' worked faithfully; the young women as- 


There have been several programs over 
the radio in which several of the young 
people took part, as well as services in 
neighboring churches of different de- 
nominations. 

Once a year the Young People’s So- 
ciety entertains the parish at which time 
the entire congregation and friends are 
invited. 

This young people’s group has been 
active in the material interests of the 
church. Two years ago a new basement 
was built under the entire church. The 
young men of the society came and 











Miss Eula Dodds, Presi- 
dent of the Y. P. Society 


sisted in several picnic dinners for the 
workers. The same society paid for fin- 
ishing a room and gave a $25.00 me- 
morial for the oldest member in the 
church at the dedication. A retired busi- 
ness man became so enthusiastic over the 
work that he gave a beautiful Young 
People’s Room to the church which is 
highly appreciated and much used by 
the group. 

A word about the personnel of this 
group may add to the interest. The 
president is a graduate of the State Nor- 
mal School and a teacher in a nearby 
school. One of the Committee on Pro- 
grams is also a graduate of the same in- 
stitution. Another young lady, who is 
very active in the group, is also attending 
the State Normal School. Another boy, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Sunday 
School, who has an unbroken record of 
four years of attendance, is a senior in 
the State Agricultural School. Many of 
the group are attending high school, and 
the chorister of the Sunday School is on 
the high school football team. Some are 
farmer boys, and a few are yet in the 
grades. 

Needless to say, the spiritual values 
have not been neglected. Several are 
active members of the church and to this 
number others are being added yearly. 
Representatives are sent to young peo- 
ple’s camps and conference. With this 


all is the cooperation of the older 


(Continued on page 59) 
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HAVE seen the smoldering 

ruins and the blackened heaps, 
the cities that in their devastated 
areas are as blasted as was Ypres after 
four years of concentrated bombardment: 
London about St. Paul’s, Bristol and Cov- 
entry and Plymouth worst of all. Ply- 
mouth is the perfect chart of the raiders’ 
deliberate plan and purpose. The two 
great attacks on successive nights were 
concentrated on the city’s residential and 
shopping districts. These were reduced to 
rubble, blotted out. Not a bomb fell on a 
military objective, and in Plymouth these 
are unusually vulnerable and the first ob- 
jectives reached. 

But even more impressive than the 
ruins of Britain are her recoveries. London 
after the bombs is still magnificently 
London and now one knows that what- 
ever the future holds, always there will 
be an England always free. But in these 
informal articles I shall write of people 
rather than of events and things—people 
of all walks and conditions, men, women 
and children, those whom I met, with 
whom I walked and dined, old friends 
and new. They live where the world 
burns. They work and play among the 
heaps or in the untouched fields and they, 
not buildings of stone or ships of steel, 
are the Island fortress of Freedom. 


A London Policeman 

I met him first in front of Lambeth 
Palace. He was courteous and helpful 
with his directions. That meeting opened 
the way to another, and later, through a 
blackout night, I walked his “beat.” I 
listened to his story of other nights, 
nights that were eternities of sound and 
terror, ages of ruin and suffering. “But,” 
said he, “we’re still here and we’re stay- 
ing. We don’t know why they haven’t 
come over since May—Russia, I guess. 
God bless the Reds, though we'll have 
hone of that here. But one thing is cer- 
tain, as ‘Winnie’ says, ‘It isn’t because 
they like us!” And the officer chuckled. 
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He introduced me to an old woman. I 
couldn’t understand a word of her East 
Side chatter, but my guide remarked, 
“She’s a wonder: Lost everything, family 
killed, but we couldn’t keep her away, 
and now we don’t want to. What’s the 
use?” he reflected. “She’s nothing any- 
where else. Here are memories and an- 
other bomb may be good to her.” He 
added, “Kids is different,” and was for 
getting them out of congested districts. 
His flashlight momentarily opened up a 
vista of desolation and he remarked, “A 
land mine did that—you may call them 
torpedoes. I was in my flat off duty. 
Friends were in that night. We heard it 
coming and dropped to the floor. I pushed 
the kiddie under me—she’s just eighteen 
months now. It seemed a week coming 
down and was like a thousand sirens, only 
worse, before it let go.” He was silent— 
it was not a pause for effect, but a salute 
to the dead. He finished quickly “It blew 
up three streets, crowded streets; flats 
filled with kiddies like mine: 97 were 
killed, seven were completely gone, noth- 
ing ever found; two hundred sixty-three 
were injured, some fatally. We were 
lucky—a hundred feet from the edge of 
the rubble. And now German flats are 
getting what they gave ours.” He added, 
“T am sorry, I’m for the Archbishop’s 
idea—no good in killing the innocents and 
I don’t believe the RAF will ever do it 
deliberate.” 

Later I awoke to the fact that not a 
word or tone of hate had anywhere ap- 
peared in those two never-to-be-forgotten 
hours as I walked the beat with a London 
Bobby. He had the toothache and an in- 
fected jaw, but not even that could make 
him rage. 


Coventry 
I sat with Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden one afternoon. There will be more 
of this interview in a later article. He 
added something to the note sounded by 
the officer and so often in other conver- 







sations. Speaking of the destroyed Ca- 
thedral at Coventry, he said, “You can’t 
stand there and not hate: you would be 
a pagan not to hate, but your hate of the 
men who dropped the bombs runs out 
rather quickly. It centers elsewhere: 
those who send them up and finally the 
evil thing, the system itself from which 
the world must be freed.” Elsewhere in 
this issue I am writing about this being 
another kind of war. God pity us for 
our hate of men, wherever it rises. God 
pity us even as we know that in these 
times none of us has come to perfection. 
But this England is another England 
than the England I knew a long genera- 
tion ago. 


A Birthday Party 
I spent an afternoon at a birthday 
party, a delightful family tea, in one of 
London’s suburbs. I have known this 
home and its grandparents for a dozen 
years. The young mother of three lovely 
girls and two sturdy sons was just thirty- 
five. She was radiantly happy and the at- 
mosphere of the little group was charged 
with her joy. The doctor husband and 
father was off presently in answer to an 
emergency call, but he had time to show 
me his flowers and his vegetable garden 
and to give me a glimpse of his “surgery.” 
He is one of London’s growing, useful 
men. The day was fair and lovely under 
a gentle September sun. War seemed far 
away and yet for weeks that doctor had 
walked between his offices and home 
under falling shrapnel fragments and for 
his children and wife there had never 
been a moment free from danger. Direct- 
ly behind his garden, not fifty feet from 
his boundary is the railroad on which the 
anti-aircraft guns move back and forth 
as they release their defense fury. Two 
of his children are babies, Christopher, 
twenty-six months, and Tess, thirteen 
months — Ruth the eldest is twelve, 
Wenda is eleven and Simon nine. The 
young mother of the five has taken an- 
other child and mother to her hearth and 
also she conducts a school of our Ameri- 
can kindergarten age. Opened for her own 
brood, she generously succumbed to the 
pleadings of her neighbors and now she 
has her mornings filled with “facts and 
figures.” 
A glorious afternoon it was. As I write 
I can feel again the little brown hands in 
mine and hear the ringing laughter. Dr. 
Byworth said, “Nervous diseases are all 
cured in England! We have few neurotic 
cases now—there is too much of reality, 
too much to think about and do.” And 
this is the man who more than a year ago 
wrote me, “We haven’t any time to hate 
Germans and curse Hitler; it takes all our 
time to keep ourselves fit to live and per- 


haps die for something more glorious than 
life.” 


Cat’s-Eye 
I met a young New Zealand flight com- 
mander on the “Ferry” between Ireland 
(Continued on page 46) 
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| SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1 | 


SAINTS OF CAESAR 
“ALL THE SAINTS SALUTE YOU.” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:12-23. 


Lune the Christian life is diffi- 
cult, yet some proved they could do it. 
They were Christians living in the 
palace of Caesar. That Caesar was the 
infamous Nero. This man, whose real 
name was Lucius Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, poisoned his father, his brother, 
and two aunts; murdered his mother, 
his sister, and two children, and three 
of his wives. That was the monster 
who persecuted the early believers. Yet 
with all his cruelty and relentless ha- 
tred, he could not turn those followers 
of Christ from their devotion. 


Moved by the heroic devotion of 
those who witnessed for Thee, O Christ, 
help us to be faithful to Thy cause. 


{ SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 2 I 


MUCH FOR LITTLE 
“LET HIM GIVE, NOT GRUDGINGLY.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 9:6-15. 


Tue family was discussing the morn- 
ing service. Father said that he wished 
the minister were more original. Moth- 
er remarked that the choir sang more 
poorly than usual. The eldest son 
thought they wanted a new organist; 
while his sister said the entire service 
needed making over. Then the young- 
est added, “I don’t know, Dad, but it 


seemed to me pretty good for a nickle. 


apiece.” Those who know what the 
church ought to be and do seldom sup- 
port it. Even those who ought to be 
its staunch friends can see its defects 
rather than its value. 


Give us grace to see the best in all 
we meet, O Master. So shall we by 
Thy disciples. Amen. 


| MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3_ }} 


GETTING AHEAD 
“PRESS TOWARD THE MARK.” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 3:7-16. 


Rusk, the well-known English 


writer, says, “Let every dawn of the 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


ae DR. 


morning be to you as the beginning of 
life. And let every setting of the sun 
be to you as its close. Then let every 
one of these short lives leave its sure 
record of some kindly thing done for 
others; some good strength or knowl- 
edge gained for yourself.” That cer- 
tainly is helpful counsel. It shows us 
how to take short views, and to make 
each day tell for God and progress. A 
definite goal and unfailing resolve will 
tell. 


Nerve our hearts to make Thee, O 
God, the inspiration of our life and 
service. So shall we magnify Thee. By 
Christ Jesus, Amen. 


i TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


THE FRUITS OF DRUDGERY 
“YOUR LABOR IS NOT IN VAIN 
IN THE LORD.” 

READ I CORINTHIANS 15:53-58. 


No ONE can listen to Paderewski 
or Kreisler without marveling at the 
ease, as well as the magnificent skill, 
with which they play. We seldom real- 
ize that what seems so easy has en- 
tailed years of drudgery. Neither of 
them was born a perfect musician. 
They had to labor early and late, often 
under compulsion, but always with ef- 
fort, to obtain the mastery of their 
art. So it is with life. Yet practise 
makes perfect. We are learning control 
of our powers, of ourselves, in the com- 
mon run of daily service. So take heart. 
God will not let your labor be in vain. 


Wherever Thou hast set us, O God, 
give us vision to see Thy purpose, and 
faith by which we may work toward it. 
In Christ, Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5} 


HELP YOURSELF 
“IF YE KNOW THESE THINGS ...DO THEM.” 
READ JOHN 13:12-20. 


An ELDERLY man, who was fish- 
ing, was accosted by a young fellow. 
“Fine lot of fish there. I wish I had 
some trout like those.” The other re- 
plied, “I want to go back to the village 
to make a phone call. You take my 
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.man returned. 
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A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


line. You can have all you catch ’til I 
get back.” After an hour or so, the 
“Well,” he remarked, 
“T see you have been lucky. Those fish 
you have caught are yours. But when 
you see something you desire, don’t 
waste time wishing. Throw in a line 
for yourself.” How often could we help 
ourselves. 


Give us that sane outlook on life 
that, while we ask Thy help, O Father, 
knowing, we may do Thy will. Through 
Christ, Amen. 


| THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6 | 


COMMONSENSE CORNERSTONES 
“LET EVERY MAN TAKE HEED 
HOW HE BUILDETH.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 3:1-15. 


Curist is the one foundation for 
life. There are cornerstones on which a 
solid structure can be erected. Econo- 
mists agree what those cornerstones 
are. “We cannot get anything for noth- 
ing. Each one is entitled to what he 
earns, and no more. There are no short 
cuts; nearly all seeming short cuts are 
illusions. The two fundamental factors 
from which modern society is suffer- 
ing are both antichristian—war and 
abuses.” These are sound principles by 
which to live. And as we utilize them, 
life shall be found staunch and strong, 
able to resist the ravages of time, and 
the tempests of adversity. 


Help us, O God, that we may so 
build on Christ that life may be rich 
for others as for ourselves. Through 
His name, Amen. 


1 FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7 _ | 


THE SOUL’S RADIO 
“WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE PURE, 
LOVELY... .” 

READ PHILIPPIANS 4:8-13. 


You did not know the soul had a 
radio? Yet how otherwise could the 
heart know such glowing thoughts, de- 
sires for holiness, tender song and en- 
thralling music? These impinge on us 
from without and above. We are wise 
then to keep tuned in. Yet when we 
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hear unfounded criticism of our serv- 
ice, or some disparagement of others, 
when evil and unworthy things greet 
us from the world around, then it is 
high time to change the station, or cut 
the set off altogether. We can choose 
what we admit to enrich or impoverish 


the life. Think this over. 


Create the desire for that which is 
well-pleasing to Thee, that in our rec- 
reation and amusement, we may ever 


seek Thy will. Through Christ, Amen. 


| SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8 | 


HONORING THE DONOR . 
“HE SAVED OTHERS.” 
READ MATTHEW 27:35-43. 


A NOVEL birthday party was cele- 
brated in New Jersey. The guest of 
honor was—a horse. The company was 
made up of fifty children, representing 
thirty thousand others, whose lives had 
been preserved by that horse. It had 
provided antitoxin serum against diph- 
theria. And so, with a collar of flowers 
about his neck, a choice dish of food 
before him, this benefactor of child- 
hood was honored by little grateful 
hearts. But what of Christ? He saved 
others, but only at the sacrifice of Him- 
self. What of our gratitude? 


For Thy life laid down for us, help 
us to yield our lives in return. So shall 
we prove our love and gratitude to 
Thee. Amen. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


THE CHURCH OF GOD 
“HOW AMIABLE ARE THY TABERNACLES.” 
READ PSALM 84:1-8. 


Who loves the Church? We all do! 
It has been the medium of blessing 
through some of the hardest years we 
have ever known. Yet love expresses 
itself not in ecstatic speech, but in 
earnest effort to make the work of the 
church more successful and its witness 
more effectual. We appeal for your 
personal help, as far as God gives you 
strength, for some department of the 
work, and in supporting its services. 
Your minister and those working with 
him deserve your loyal cooperation. 


Through the agency of Thy house, 
by the efforts of those whom Thou hast 
redeemed, help us, O Saviour, to be a 
blessing. For Thy name’s sake, Amen. 


1 MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10 | 


KEEP YOUR BALANCE 
“THOU WILT KEEP HIM 
IN PERFECT PEACE.” 
READ ISAIAH 26:1-10. 


From an unknown pen comes the 
counsel, “Throughout the day, why not 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


be serene? No frown ever made a heart 


terness of spirit, our rebelliousness. 


glad; no complaint ever made a dark Then shall we know the joy of Thy 


day bright; no bitter word ever light- 
ened a burden or made a rough road 
smooth; no grumbling ever made the 
sun shine in a home. The day needs 
the resolute step, the look of cheer, the 
smiling countenance, the kindly word.” 
All this can be summed up in one word 
—Christian. Does not this, summarize 
our Lord’s example? Is it not the kind 
of person we wish to be? Then prayer 
and trust can make the wish come true. 


Save us from self-trust, and lead us 
to put our confidence in Thee. So shall 
serenity mark our days. Through Christ 
Jesus, Amen. 


| TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 | 


LEST WE FORGET 
“WITH A GREAT SUM OBTAINED 
I THIS FREEDOM.” 

READ ACTS 22:24-30. 


Ir MAY seem somewhat out of date, 
but Armistice Day brings again solemn 
and chastening memories. We need to 
preserve the balanced mind which, 
while detesting war, can yet acknowl- 
edge the nation’s debt to those who 
have, through self-sacrifice and suffer- 
ing, sought to further the cause of hu- 
manity, and to save the world from the 
curse of militarism. Let us remember 
Lincoln’s burning words which speak 
of “the unfinished work.” Then let. us 
take increased devotion to Christ’s 
cause. Only in His supreme rule can 
wars be rendered impossible. 


Help us to be faithful to Thy cause, 
and to give ourselves no rest until Thy 
kingdom shall come. Through Christ 
Jesus, Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


THE OVERCOMING FAITH 
“THE VICTORY THAT OVERCOMETH 
THE WORLD.” 

READ I JOHN 5:1-13. 


Wauen the gallant Edith Cavell 
faced the firing squad, dying because 
she had done what she felt duty and 
honor required, her real greatness of 
soul came out. “Standing as I do in 
the view of God and eternity,” she 
said, “I realize that patriotism is not 
enough. There must be no bitterness 
in my heart toward anyone.” Have we 
strength to cast out our bitterness 
against those who have injured us, to 
stifle our resentment because our plans 
have not matured, to overlook the in- 
gratitude and churlishness, which we 
may meet? Faith in God’s wisdom and 
love can work wonders. 


Dispel our smallness of mind, our bit- 


salvation. Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


THE LIFTED LOAD 
“SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY IS THE EVIL.” 
READ MATTHEW 6:28-34. 


You recall the familiar lines? “The 
camel at the close of day kneels down 
upon the sandy plain, to have his 
burden lifted off, and rest to gain. My 
soul, thou too should’st to thy knees, 
when daylight draweth to a close, and 
let thy Master lift the load, and grant 
repose. Else how could’st thou to- 
morrow meet, with all tomorrow’s work 
to do, if thou thy burden all the night 
didst carry through? The camel kneels 
at break of day to have his guide re- 
place his load; then rises up anew to 
take the desert road.” Do you pause 
in the divine presence each night, that 
God may lift the day’s load? And what 
is equally important, kneel each morn, 
before you take it up again? 


For the privilege of prayer, for the 
reality of Thy help, we praise Thee, 
O gracious Father, through Christ Jesus 
our Lord, Amen. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


AGAIN THY BURDEN 
“CAST THY BURDEN UPON THE LORD.” 
READ PSALM 55:16-23. 


Dw you like that thought of yester- 
day? Here is another poet’s concept. 
“In oriental lands, at close of day, the 
weary camel kneels, so that his master 
may unloose his burden . . . and in the 
morn, refreshed, resumes his journey. 
O Father, may I come to Thee at even- 
tide, when worn and weary with the 
heat and toil of day, and kneel. And 
Thou wilt then unloose my burden that 
I may rest and refreshment find. .. . 
So with tomorrow’s sun I can arise, 
take up my burden, and with steadfast 
heart go forth to meet the day.” This 
is true as every trustful heart knows. 


For thy tender care, for Thy knowl- 
edge of what we can bear, we thank 
Thee. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


“A CUP OF COLD WATER .. . REWARD.” 
READ MATTHEW 10:37-42. 


The owner of a locomotive works in 
Baltimore received two foreign visitors 
who wished to look over his plant. He 
put it down to the curiosity of the 
sightseer. But he showed them around. 
Some months later, he was asked to ten- 
der for several locomotives required by 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Chow's on! Rookies iine up for dinner ot a Fort 
Jay mess hall on Governors Island, New York City 


THE ARMY TAKES OVER 
by Clementine Paddleford 


Director, Church Housekeeping Bureau 


OUR son is: going to miss the 

aN holidays at home. He is going 

—“ to miss the parties, the church 
suppers, the sharing of excitement that 
was a part of his life last year. The big- 
gest fear in the heart of any boy away at 
camp is that things at home are getting 
along all right, even with him gone. His 
place at the table ... has young Edgar 
moved over? His bed .. . has sister 
claimed it? His work .. . will the man 
who does it hand it over when he gets 
back? Who carries mother’s pies to the 
church supper? Who is taking his best 
girl home? 

And at home, you are wondering what 
Sonnie has to eat, and if it sets well, and 
if it is enough to fill up that bottomless 
pit he calls his appetite. 

In the Army a cook rates high. Time 
and thought and money are spent on his 
education and training. He must learn 
more than mere cooking. He must learn 
about balanced menus, about calories 
and minerals and vitamins. What army 
cooks have to know would mystify Mom. 
Can you define yeast? What is a calorie? 
What is the food value of milk? Name 
the vitamins in the B-complex. And can 
you? It is a fact that the army today has 
better food, more thoughtfully planned, 
than seventy-two per cent of America’s 
home families. 

Army food is truly good. Satisfy your- 
self on this point by making up the menus 
and recipes given here. All are dishes 
taken from the training manual issued by 
the War Department for the cooks of the 
army. Serve these menus for church sup- 
pers and use the money to send your boy 
at camp books and surprise boxes so that 
he will feel sure he has, as always, a big 
slice of your love. Is there a camp near 
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your town? Then use money from holi- 
day parties to entertain those hundreds of 
boys lonesome for home. 

Promise an army chow meal when you 
bulletin the announcement of the Draftee 
Dinner night. The food in the army is all 
masculine. No frills, no pretty-pretties, 
no subtlety. Follow this menu verbatim 
and eat as your sons are eating. Charge 
50 cents. The Profits? Maybe, if you 
feed one hundred, twenty-five dollars. 
Enough to send the boys in your com- 
munity, books, candy, or use the money 
as a postage fund for boxes from home. 
The postage is considerable from one part 
of this country clear to the other. Or do- 
nate the money to the United Service 
Organizations. 


Draftee Dinner 
Barley and Tomato Soup 
Beef Braised with Vegetables 
Cabbage Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Pumpkin Pie 
Coffee 


BARLEY AND TOMATO SOUP 


7 gallons beef stock 2 pounds bacon, diced 
5 pounds barley salt and pepper to taste 
8 Ibs. canned tomatoes 


Butter 


Thoroughly mix all ingredients and boil 
1 hour. Ten minutes before serving add 
enough hot beef stock to make ten gal- 
lons of soup. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Approximate yield: 100 por- 
tions. 


BEEF BRAISED WITH VEGETABLES 


40 poundsofbeef,chuck 8 pounds turnips, sliced 
roast, not boned 1 clove garlic, chopped 
8 pounds carrots, sliced fine 
8 pounds onions, sliced 3 pounds flour 
8 er celery, cut in salt and pepper to taste 
its 


Cut the meat into pieces weighing about 


If the pumpkin filling is of the right 
consistency, it will not shrink on baking 


Put the ham in a holiday mood with poinsettias 
made of olive slices and olive cuts for leaves 


5 pounds each, wipe with damp cheese- 
cloth and roll in flour. Place the vege- 
tables in sufficient salted cold water to 
barely cover them and boil until soft, then 
rub them through a colander or coarse 
strainer. Sear the meat on all sides. After 
the meat is seared transfer it to kettle or 
kettles. If the beef is lean (lacking in 
fat) it is well to cut about two pounds of 
salt pork into strips, or use sliced bacon, 
and lay on top of the beef. This keeps the 
roast basted. Pour the pureed vegetables 
and their liquid over the meat, together 
with any preferred seasoning. Cover 
tightly and let it simmer slowly for 4 or 5 
hours, turning twice. After the meat is 
(Continued on page 71) 
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| Thanksgiving 


An Old American Institution 


O YOU REMEMBER how Thanksgiving 

was celebrated when you were “knee- 
high to a grasshopper”? Weeks ahead of 
time—even before the last leaves had been 
whipped from the trees by fall rain and 
winds . . . mincemeat-making began... 
The whole house rang with the clop, clop 
of the chopper against the sides of the big, 
wooden bowl where heaps of raisins and 
amber currants gave forth honey-like nec- 
tar to mingle deliciously with juicy apples, 
fine beef and delicate spices. 


ON the great day relatives came from all 
over the country. With aprons tied around 
stiff, silken waists, the visiting aunts lent a 
hand—laying the well-ironed cloth just-so 
over the table which was stretched with 
many extra leaves—and fluttering busily 
around the kitchen. From behind the glass 
walls of the china closet came the hand- 
painted relish dishes, the silver caster and 
the old-fashioned cut-glass spoon holder in 
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which celery stalks stood up like a stiff 
gold and white bouquet. 


AND the dinner ... Who but a small and 
always-hungry boy could do justice to the 
marvels of that meal? To the huge, bronzed 
turkey ... the stuffing steamingly redolent 
with chestnuts and sage... boats of deep- 
brown giblet gravy—smooth and heavy as 
cream ...snowy butter-rilled mountains of 
mashed potatoes...golden glazed “sweets” 
and all the old-time fixings... 


Topay in an America that is still our land 
of privilege and plenty, we can enjoy the 
same abundance of grand foods—quivering 
garnet molds of jelly, taste-teasing pickles 
of all kinds ... even the deliciously sea- 
soned soup, old-fashioned mincemeat and 
traditional plum pudding. For now, they 
are all put up by the House of Heinz. 


Ir is a matter of great pride to us that 
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Heinz 57 Varieties have been bidden to the 
Thanksgiving tables of American families 
for over three generations—just like old 
family friends . . . We believe in the old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving and in the old- 
fashioned American foods that grace its 
table. Every year for 72 years we’ve been 
helping prepare this grand dinner. And if 
our foods evoke the memory of some fleet- 
ing flavor of long ago—perhaps it is be- 
cause we blend them with care, with skill— 
and with a fondness for days gone by. 


We are grateful for your friendliness all 
these years, and for those quiet “islands 


of peace” in a troubled world— 
Thanksgiving tables around which 
American families still gather. 

H. J. Heinz Company 


An Old American Institution 
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“You folks 
should know 
each other!” 


EOPLE with mutual interestsand 

beneficial services to offer one an- 
other should be better acquainted. Yes, 
we mean you, local church leader,— 
you and your officially constituted pub- 
lishing house! Your publishing house 
provides lesson materials prepared 
definitely for you by specialists in their 
field of religious education. These ma- 
terials have the proper emphasis and 
include information about your mis- 
sionary activities. You need your pub- 
lishing house to enjoy these advan- 
tages, as well as various other educa- 
tional services, and to advance with 
your own group’s emphasis and faith, 
Your publishing house needs your sup- 
port to conserve and concentrate its 
resources toward a more efficient and 
widespread Christian teaching pro- 
gram. May we help you both to get 
better acquainted? 


This is a joint message from twenty- 
eight members of the Publishers Sec- 
tion of the International Council of 
Religious Education, for the purpose 
of promoting full cooperation between 
individual churches and their own 
publishing houses. 


PUBLISHING 
\ \\0= HOUSE 
se 'GY 


Action! If you will write to Publishers Sec- 
tion, P. O. Box 67, Chicago, Illinois, giving 
your name, address, national church affilia- 
tion, and office, you will be sent full details 
and prices of your own official publications. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
Commentator 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON once com- 

plained that too many ministers 
preached as if God were dead. Had the 
cynical sage of Concord lived long enough 
to have met the Rev. William H. Spence, 
he might have rewritten that particular 
essay. For Rev. Mr. Spence believed God 
was very much alive and dedicated his 
life to that belief. 

Many of us met Mr. Spence through 
the pages of his son’s fine biography “One 
Foot in Heaven.” Christian Herald read- 
ers remember it and so did many others 
who liked the book so much that it be- 
came a best-seller. Now Warner Brothers 
bring this story of faith and courage to an 
audience of millions in the screen pictur- 
ization of Spence’s life. It is one of the 
most inspiring movies ever made. 

Before the turn of the century, William 
Spence was a medical student in Canada; 
a quiet young man with a life’s work neat- 
ly blueprinted for him and Hope Morris, 
his bride-to-be. But one night Spence 
heard a minister telling a story of Jesus 
and that story stuck in his mind. As he 
told Hope’s father “You might say, I got 
the call.” He entered the ministry, put 
thoughts of a comfortable career behind 
him and left with his bride for Iowa. Hope 
shuddered at sight of the dilapidated par- 
sonage, its dust, and its invisible but al- 
ways-present hint of charity. But she, 
too, had courage and she put away her 
fine clothes and her dreams of comfort to 
help her husband in his work. 

They moved from town to _ town. 
Spence loved the people of his congrega- 
tions, overlooked their petty faults, their 
bickerings and their selfishness. Children 
came to the Spences, first Eileen, then 
Hartzell, then Fraser. At times there was 
not sufficient food in the house and the 
film’s most human touch is the incident 
where Mr. Spence performs a marriage 
just in time to obtain money for the fam- 
ily’s next meal. There are several such 
reminders which gave your movie critic a 
twinge of conscience and we’re sure we’re 
not alone. Many of us Americans raised 
in small towns have too often overlooked 
the fact that our pastor had to eat. Re- 
member? 

At one parsonage in Denver, the Rev. 
Mr. Spence lost his temper. The roof 
leaked like a sieve; Hope’s supply of pots 
and pans were not sufficient to hold the 
dripping water. The minister stormed 
over to the home of the wealthy Mrs. 
Lydia Sandow, the richest member of his 
congregation. But there her chauffeur 
told Spence, humbly, that the little people 
who sat in the back pews loved him. The 
rage gave way to determination; out of 
that determination came a new church 
which the poor as well as “society” could 
call their own. 

While in Iowa, Spence learned that 


* 
By HOWARD RUSHMORE 
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movies could have a moral and could be 
fine; he went with Hartzell one day and 
learned that. He also found in Colorado 
that the town banker sought to buy his 
way to heaven and taught the banker a 
lesson. When at last a new church and a 
new parsonage arose, Spence was ready to 
leave again where duty called. Hope, as 
loyal and devoted as ever, sighed once, 
then smiled and was ready to leave with 
him. The picture ends with Rev. Mr. 
Spence sounding the carillons of his new 
church and from the town the people, 
bankers, laborers, come to stand beneath 
the tower and listen with tears in their 
eyes. 


Hollywood has attempted many times 
to make religious pictures, but to our 
mind “One Foot in Heaven” is the first 
honestly inspirational one yet produced. 
Not a saint, as are too many movie Cath- 
olic priests; not an Elmer Gantry or a 
“Grapes of Wrath” film caricature; Rev. 
William Spence is a humble man with a 
man’s weaknesses and hesitations and in- 
decisions. But he had faith and he had 
courage; he was as he wanted to be, a 
servant of God and a good and faithful 
servant. 

Fredric March, himself the son of a 
Presbyterian elder, plays the Rev. Mr. 
Spence with a feeling and intensity that 
ranks with the actor’s greatest perform- 
ances. Martha Scott as Mrs. Spence is 
equally fine; in this role the Hollywood 
newcomer firmly establishes herself with 
the topflight stars. Equally excellent are 
Beulah Bondi, Gene Lockhart, Elizabeth 
Fraser and Harry Davenport. 

Mention must be made of Director 
Irving Rapper’s skill in blending a human 
story with those ingredients which make 
for action and entertainment. And above 
all, our congratulations to our editor, Dr. 
Daniel Poling, whose untiring crusade to 
have “One Foot in Heaven” made into a 
movie has resulted in one of the great 
films of the year. And our gratitude to 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, technical ad- 
visor, who spent several months in Holly- 
wood while the story was being filmed, to 
see that the Rev. Mr. Spence came to the 
screen as he was in life—a Christian who 
practiced what: he preached. 


“A Yank in the R.A.F.” is an action- 
packed film dealing with England’s heroic 
airmen and their battle for freedom. With 
Tyrone Power, Betty Grable and John 
Sutton. A 20th Century-Fox picture. 


An educational film biography, the Brit- 
ish-made “Prime Minister” is an interest- 
ing documentation of the career of one of 
England’s greatest statesmen. With John 
Gielgud and Diana Wynyard. Released 
through Warner Brothers. 
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lf you have these signs of 
ACID INDIGESTION- 


Do this for amazing 
fast relief:— 


Take 2 Phillips’ Tablets 
(or 2 teaspoonfuls of =» 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia) 








Relief starts almost at once when you 
take quick-acting “Phillips’”’ 


protection, see that the name ‘‘Phil- 


If on occasion you suffer any of the 
above signs of distress, especially 
about an hour after eating, they are 
likely due to an excess acid condition 
of the stomach. And that’s easy to 
relieve. All you do is this— 

Take 2 teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ 


Milk of Magnesia a half hour after 
you leave the table. ‘ 


Or, slip a couple of mint flavored 
Phillips’ Tablets in your mouth as 
“after-dinner mints.” 

You'll be amazed at the quick re- 
lief this brings. In almost no time at 
all the Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
neutralizes the excess stomach acids 
that cause the gas and sourness. Your 
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PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA 
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lips’’’ is stamped clearly on the label. 


Your choice— Liquid or Tablets. 
Both the liquid Phillips’ and the 
handy mint flavored Phillips’ Tab- 
lets produce the same wonderful re- 
sults. Use the liquid at home and 
carry a box of the tablets in your 
pocket or purse. Thus you are always 
ready to start relieving excess stom- 
ach acidity the moment you feel it. 
Only 25c for a bottle or box at any 
drugstore. ‘ia, 





stomach is calmed so quickly, you 
forget you had any distress at all. 
Heartburn, ‘‘acid’’ headache and the 
other signs, rapidly disappear. It’s 
wonderful how fine you feel again. 
If you have never experienced this 
quick relief that real Phillips’ brings, 
try it today. For Phillips’ is rated 
one of the most rapidly effective neu- 
tralizers of excess stomach acids 
science has yet discovered. People on 
all sides are using it to make eating 
a real pleasure again. 

But when you buy—be careful that 
you get the real fast-acting Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia. For your own 

































































































a hl ry 
Try this new 
Vacuum Tube 


Lar 


Aid 


Users say: aig 
“It’s the best yet!” 


IHERE’S a surprise in store for you 
when you try the new Ortho-tronic 
Audiphone. It reproduces speech and 
music with a vibrant, living quality that 
is almost unbelievable. It is the finest 
hearing aid evercreated by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and Western Electric. 
Consider these features 
1. Brings to the hard of hearing the ad- 
vantages of Stabilized Feedback—a Bell 
Telephone Laboratories development 
giving new fidelity to speech transmission. 
2. Has a Tone Discriminator enabling 
the user to understand more easily under 
noisy conditions. 
3. Has Overload Limitation, preventing 
unpleasant blasts from loud sounds. 
4. Includes a Sealed Crystal Micro- 
phone, stabilized against changes in tem- 
perature and humidity. 
5. Provides for easy regulation of volume. 
Hear for yourself! 
An audiometric test enables your dealer 
to recommend the Audiphone best suited 
to your needs. Go to him—experience the 
remarkable tonal clarity of the Ortho- 
tronic Audiphone. Hearing is Believing! 
Distributed in U.S.A. by Graybar Electric Co., Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y.—In Canada by Northern Electric 


Co., Ltd., Montreal—In allother countries by Electrical 
Research Products Inc., 20 Vandam St., New York City. 


Western Electric 
AUDIPHONES 


by the makers of 
BELL TELEPHONES 


| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 
{ Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

Please send folder on Western Electric Audiphones 
and name of nearest dealer. 
: 
! 


es a 
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(Continued from page 39) 


and Portugal. He was going out to Cairo 
by the West Coast of Africa and through 
Khartum, charged with the grave responsi- 
bility of training men for perilous night 
flying; using the new mysterious invention 
that brings the pilot unerringly to his 
target, save for that last hundred yards 
when he must see—‘‘Cat’s-Eye Ward” they 
call this New Zealand ace. 

He was up with the defense and over 
Plymouth in a “Hurricane” during the 
heaviest of the raids. He was in France 


from the beginning to the eud and only. 


flew back from Dunkirk for the last time 
after the last battalion had pushed off from 
that bloody beach. Four years away from 
New Zealand he is now and a million years 
away from his youth, though he looked 
less than twenty. We talked about New 
Zealand: I have written his mother. Of 
the enemy fliers he said, “Those first ones 
were wonderful men. They knew every- 
thing and were sporting, too. They’d wave 
to us when they went by if they missed. 
They’d give us a chance, too, if they saw 
you were crashing and done. They wouldn’t 
machine gun when you were finished.” 
There was no bitterness in the lad; 
something of weariness, I thought, but 
eagerness for Cairo and action on a new 
front. Did he know what it was all about? 


| Well, he had his idea—that which could 


start this kind of a war or any kind had 
to be stopped and he was helping to stop it. 
It was as simple and deep as that. He 
didn’t hate anyone or anything, but he did 
have a consuming purpose to do his “bit.” 

We separated at Lisbon. I did not get 
his address for he did not know it. But he 
said “Tl write.” 


The Archbishop 


Lambeth Palace is the symbol of a state 
church that through the generations has 
taken on much of ecclesiastical as well as 
of political democracy. Now it has its 
part in the common lot of sacrifice and 
suffering. The bombs have been no re- 
specter of places or persons. I came under 
the gate and through the ancient door 
which was opened by a serving woman 
who gave me one searching glance and 
then pointed the way by the shattered 
library and across the central courtyard to 
the offices. Rubble had been cleared, but 
the signs of destruction were everywhere. 
Later the Archbishop’s chaplain took me 
about. I saw the ruined reception room 
and the once exquisitely beautiful chapel— 
earliest of the palace buildings. But the 
library, with its thousands of blackened 
volumes, is an even more distressing sight. 
One was relieved to know that the most 
ancient and valuable of the manuscripts 
had been removed to a safe place, that 
they are not lost. Also, it appears that 
unless subsequent bombings add to the 
havoc, the rooms may be restored. 


’ The ranking prelate of the Church of 
England is a kindly, vigorous man. For 
one of his years, he has a voice of un- 
usual depth and quality. He was especially 
eager to know of the impression made in 
America by the “Atlantic Charter.” 
sensed that it was of greater immediate 
importance in the United States than in 
England. He spoke of Wilson’s “Fourteen 
Points,” their weakness in not having the 
action of a government or people behind 


He _ 


them. Manifestly, he was proud of Britain, 
her simple people, her workers. “They 
often shame us all,” he said. I asked him 
about the retaliatory bombing of enemy 
countries, and he repeated his well-known 
formula in which he is joined by Bernard 
Shaw and others. He believes that Hitler 
has rendered himself a disservice by bomb- 
ing London and England, that he has stiff- 
ened purpose and united resistence. He 
believes that on realistic grounds as well 
as in the mercy of Christ, Britain should 
not bomb civilians. Granted that Britain 
is just now coming toward the peak of her 
air power, he insists that England can well 
afford to forego answering civilian destruc- 
tion with like devastation. The Archbishop 
is sure of his ground and he kindles as he 
speaks to his proposition. He grants, how- 
ever, the practical difficulty of completely 
establishing his principle, because of prac- 
tical difficulties if even military objectives 
are to be bombed. Popular opinion to the 
contrary, there are no infallible range 
finders and war is war and can never be 
humanized. Healthy it is, however, and 
comforting to find a respected leadership 
speaking as the Archbishop spoke, seated 
in his emergency study, surrounded by the 
wreckage of a hundred raids and just 
across from the empty wall of a great 
hospital. 


Winston Churchill in Parliament 


I hurried to the telephone and to my 
rather startled “hello,” for it was early in 
the morning, Ambassador John Winant re- 
plied, ‘““Would you like to go to the open- 
ing of Parliament? The Prime Minister is 
speaking—this is the first sitting after the 
recess and since the Atlantic Conference.” 
Would I! Lieutenant Jacob—Manning 
Jacob, and he has a twin brother whose 
name is Lawrence—was my companion. 
We Americans had assumed that since the 
bombings that wrecked the House of Com- 
mons and another great hall, Parliament 
would sit in some bomb-proof shelter. 
Not so! With every tradition unbroken 
and set in all the light and color of the 
marching years, Parliament now with both 
houses sitting together, is the focal point 
of the Brtish Empire. The benches were 
filled. The opposition—Labor, and the 
remnant of the Liberal party—sat at the 
right, facing the speaker and directly be- 
neath our position in the gallery; the gov- 
ernment with the cabinet on the front row 
was at the left and in front of us. We 
were perfectly placed. The galleries were 
not full, for these war-time sessions are 
closely guarded and visitors are not sought 
after! We passed three controls before we 
secured our final passes and were ushered 
to our sittings. Among the sitting members 
certain faces or figures were quickly recog- 
nized: David Lloyd George, now seventy- 
seven and generally a silent onlooker— 
when last I was a visitor, he was Prime 
Minister and it was the day, a long genera- 
tion ago, when the unified command had 
been agreed upon in Paris: The Right 
Honorable Anthony Eden, Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, who has the satisfaction 
of knowing that he was right at the be- 
ginning; he is a vital, handsome man: 
Lady Astor, Nancy Langhorne of Virginia, 
the first woman ever to sit in this mother 
of Parliaments and undefeated through 
twenty-three years. She is as vivid and 
restless as ever. 

The calendar was followed until noon 
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and then the Prime Minister appeared. 
He answered two questions, directly and 
with evident satisfaction, sat then for a 
moment with folded arms, relaxed. He is 
a stocky man and without appearance of 
fatigue. When at 12:05 he began to speak 
there was a round of applause and the 


British, “Hear, hear,” became a veritable, 


lion’s roar at times during the next hour 
and five minutes. Winston Churchill is 
the greatest master of English in our 
time; few in any time have equalled his 
diction. There is no word wastage any- 
where. That early afternoon as a speaker 
he was completely satisfying. He dealt 
first with the historic meeting with the 
President of the United States, then with 
the Battle of the Atlantic, and the Iranian 
incident: he spoke of Africa, reminded 
possible critics that the immediate disaster 
in Crete had already been turned to an ad- 
vantage in the Near East. There was a 
tremendous emotion when he revealed that 
enemy sinkings in July and August were 
three times the losses suffered by Britain 
in this same period and that these British 
successes were achieved with fewer targets 
and in narrower and more protected 
waters. Finally, he spoke of Russia and 
the devastating, cataclysmic struggle on 
the Eastern front. He had no illusions. 
There was no evasion, and one had the 
conviction that here was a man who with- 
out ever embracing or ever condoning the 
dictatorship of communism gave his com- 
radeship to the great people who, whatever 
the sins of their leaders, were the victims 
now of ruthlessly violated frontiers and of 
the same evil might that threatened the 
freedom of the entire world. Here was the 
common cause and in Winston Churchill’s 
voice was the controlled emotion of the 
leader who watches his own strength grow 
while Russia almost unaided bears the 
burden of battle. 


But my chief interest was in what the 
Prime Minister had to say about the Eight 
Points of the Atlantic Charter. He gave it 
full endorsement and confidence. He an- 
swered his critics who. might remind him 
that previously he had refused to state 
Britain’s peace aims, by the simple declara- 
tion that a “joint statement” was different. 
Surely that is so. Developments since the 
Churchill speech in Parliament, particular- 
ly the Inter-Allied Conference in London 
under the chairmanship of Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden, show how quickly 
these Eight Points in their broad principles 
have become the charter of a new world 
order in human affairs. Here is the al- 
ternative to Hitler’s world order and here, 
too, is the dawn of man’s new hope for an 
answer to war. The road ahead is long and 
steep. The end is not in sight. There is 
no telling what added sacrifices may be 
required, but freedom is marching and in 
the words of Winston Churchill on that 
memorable afternoon, under God, freedom 
is still “captain of her soul and master 


of her fate.” 


NOTE: 
will write of religious leaders and groups; 
his visit with men and women in Plym- 
outh; conferences and interviews with 
General de Gaulle of Free France, Win- 
ston Churchill and others. 
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I often wish she didn’t. She’s really swell 
and we’re proud of her because she’s such 


(ty 


2. Last week, I’d just told Bill off about her 
interfering, when in she walked. I was bath- 
ing the baby. She looked at the things I keep 
| in the bathinette pockets and said (for about 
the twentieth time this month!), “Lucy 
| Bender—how you spoil this baby!” 








4, “The doctor says you can’t treat a baby’s 
| delicate system like an adult’s. And you've 
got to be particularly careful of what goes into 
her little stomach. That’s why she gets a lax- 
ative made especially for infants and children. 
The doctor recommended Fletcher’s Castoria.’ 





6. Well, she watched the baby take a spoon- 
ful of Fletcher’s Castoria and when she saw 
the way baby enjoyed it, she said, “You know 
—maybe you’ve got something there!” And 
s help me, she’s asked instead of told me about 
my baby ever since! I hope it lasts. 


When writing to advertisers p'ease mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


“1 won’t have your sister 
interfering with our baby!” 






1. My sister-in-law lives near by. And 














































a successful career woman. But gosh, why 
do women who have no children always 
think they’re child authorities? 


3. “Look at all this stuff!” she went on. “Spe- 


cial diapers, special rubbing oil, special pow- 
der, and even—” “Yes,” I interrupted, “even a 
special laxative! Especially a special laxative! 
You bet my baby gets special care. I do ex- 
actly what the doctor tells me to do for her.” 



































5. “There isn’t a harsh drug in it. Fletcher’s 
Castoria is mild but effective. And safe. It 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so it isn’t 
likely to gripe a child’s tiny system. Tastes 
good, too. I wouldn’t be without it—and when 
you have a baby you'll feel the same way!” 








Mrs. Bender Learns to Save Money on Fletcher's Castoria 
By buying the large family-size bottle of 
Fletcher’s Castoria, you make a real saving. 


Qa+t'latAct CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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F Create Serenity 
Se rr 


N these troubled days, every church 

should be a sanctuary of quiet...serene 
in its dignity. You can achieve this benefit 
for your church with Nu-Wood, the interior 
finish that provides so many advantages at 
such low cost. Applied directly over present 
walls and ceilings, in a design to suit your 
architecture, Nu-Wood quiets noise and 
corrects faulty acoustics. Glowing with soft, 
unobtrusive and fadeproof color, it lends 
rich enchantment to any church interior. 
Its high insulating efficiency, too, brings 
greater comfort to your church the year 
around. Heighten the appeal of YOUR 
church with Nu-Wood ... the coupon will 
bring you complete information. 


o 


Woop Conversion CoMPANY 
Dept. 161-11 First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to know more about the new Nu-Wood 
Kolor-Fast and Sta-Lite. Without obligation, please 
send me complete facts for new construction ( ) 


for remodeling ( ) 


L itee hen 22?) Products of Weyerhatuser BALSAM-WOOL 
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STAMPS. 


By Winthrop Adams 


PEOPLE write to us, every now and 
then, to ask us about some Civil War 
patriotic envelope they’ve found ip an 
attic or an old trunk; they think they 
have a “find.” Sometimes, they have. The 
value of those old envelopes — with 
slogans such as “Cotton Is King,” “Hang 
Jeff Davis,” “Stop the Rat Holes”—runs 
from ten cents to fifty dollars each. Most 
of them are a dime a dozen—but find out 
before you destroy them! 

We’re having a new edition of “patri- 
otics” today. Watch your mail. There 
are patriotic postmarks that alone will 
make a good specialty section in your al- 
bum; there is a whole new series of covers 
bearing pictures of the flag, the Ameri- 
can eagle, etc., etc., that, once post- 
marked, may be valuable. One New York 
dealer is offering such covers at a cheap 
price. Name on request. 


We’re not “plugging” any dealer here; 
we think the postmarks will be of more 
worth, eventually. But just in case you 
want pictured covers—here they are! 


Catalogue 


We’ve gone through the new Scott Cat- 
alogue since last month’s column. We 
find in it entirely rewritten listings of 
stamps from Austria, China, Finland and 
Norway. There are 1612 pages (as against 
the 1542 pages in the ’41 edition), 2,000 
new minor varieties listed, and literally 
thousands of price changes. 

This is the last catalogue to be bound 
in one book; hereafter, there will be two 
volumes a year. Just what the division 
will be isn’t determined yet; it may be 
one book for nineteenth century issues, 
another for 20th, or one book for the 
British Empire and another for the rest 
of the world. 


The price changes are due to the war, 
mainly. Old European stamps were form- 
erly obtainable from European wholesal- 
ers in big lots; that market is now almost 
cut off. So—we pay more for Old Europe. 
(Personally, your editor is specializing in 
U.S. issues, until the war is over. Don’t 
waste your money; prices will come down.) 


Beginners 


One of our subscribers writes that a 
group of youngsters in her neighborhood 
is interested in forming a stamp club; she 
wants to help them. She knows nothing 
about stamps. She wants to know how to 
begin, what to do. 

We’ve written her; now we’re writing 
you. Here is a woman with a great idea— 
and an interest in boys. She could use 
those old duplicates you’ve had lying 
around for the last ten years. We'll send 
her name to you on request. 

(P.S.: The Welfare Island Hospital, 
thanks to you, has a great stamp club 
now. They’re still sorting out the flood of 
duplicates you sent. Thanx!) 


Patriotic Covers 


President’s Mother 


The mother of the President has just 
died. She was a great mother—with a 
deep concern in an only son. We learn 
that it was she and not the President who 
started the famous stamp collection now 
in the White House. 


Visiting Paris at the age of 12, she 
began the collection which she later gave 
to her brother, Frederic A. Delano. He 
added to it and gave it to F.D.R. She 
recalled a visit to King George V, who 
told her that his interest in the hobby 
helped him keep his sanity when British 
soldiers were dying in World War I. She 
told him in reply that the President found 
the same sort of relaxation in the White 
House, poring over his stamps after a 
hard day with the affairs of a nation tee- 
tering on the brink of war. 

The hobby does that for a lot of us. 


Iceland 


Some interesting covers are coming out 
of Iceland, where American troops now 
stand guard. We have seen one dated 
August 25, adorned with British censor 
seals and marked “provisional.” You can’t 
get one like that, but the regular type now 
available are well worth your while. They 
are good historical items. 


Incidentally—those first eight stamps 
from Pitcairn Island are now fairly easy 
to get from dealers. We saw one lot, un- 
used, in a dealer’s window the other day, 
marked $1.50 for the lot. We'll help you 
get them if you’re interested. 


Question Box 


Q: Which foreign country issued a 
stamp bearing the picture of Jane Addams? 
Ans.: Turkey, 

Q: Why is it that the dealers offer less 
for a mint stamp that has been hinged, 
than for an unhinged one? Ans.: We've 
often wondered about that one. Of course, 
some little gum comes off the back when 
you peel off the hinge. But if the stamp 
is in otherwise good condition, it should 
bring top price, hinged or unhinged. 

Q: Does the government buy back 
U.S. stamps, at the post office? Ans.: No. 
We’ve never found a P.O. that would do 
that—and we never had the least trouble 
getting face value for mint stamps, from 
collectors, dealers or business men who 
used them for postage. 

Q: I have several Italian stamps with 
the word, “ESTERO” printed on them. 
What does this mean? Ans.: This sur- 
charge means that the stamps are in- 
tended for use in Italian offices abroad. 
Another surcharge, “EGEO,” is found on 
stamps used in the Aegean Islands. 

Q: I’ve been reading a lot about “De- 
partmental Stamps” in the U. S. What 
are they? Ans: They are U.S. officials, 
formerly used by the various departments 
or branches of the government—the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of 
Justice, etc. Some are quite valuable. 
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or HEADACHE DoThis 


| To Quickly Relieve the Pain 


At the first sign of headache or 
pain of neuralgia, take 2 Bayer 
Aspirin Tablets with a glass of wa- 
ter. Repeat in an hour if desired. 


Relief starts in a few 
Minutes using this 
Fast-acting way 


Try this Fast Relief that Millions Use 
NOW ONLY 1¢ A TABLET 


The speed with which a headache, 
or the pain of neuritis or neuralgia 
can be relieved with Bayer Aspirin, 
is a wonderful thing to experience. 
Instantly you take it, it starts going 
to work. In a few minutes time, 
even a severe headache can be re- 
lieved. Thus saving your whole day. 

You get this remarkably quick 
relief because Bayer Aspirin starts 
to disintegrate as soon as it touches 
moisture. Hence it is ready to go to 
work almost instantly. Rated one of 
the quickest methods of relieving 
such pain science has yet discovered, 
people on all sides are using it today. 

Anyone can afford it. For real 
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Bayer Aspirin costs only one cent a 
tablet today. A few pennies worth 
relieves a headache, neuritic or neu- 
ralgic pain. 

But, be sure you get the real fast- 
acting Bayer article when you buy. 


Get it by always asking for it by its 
full name—“Bayer Aspirin”. Never 
ask for “‘aspirin” alone. Now packed 
in new easy-opening tins, all you do 
is press the red dot on the lid and it 
snaps open automatically. 


1 5¢ FOR 12 TABLETS 


2 FULL DOZ. 25¢ 
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A woman’s purse, a man’s 
wallet, your savings . . these 
are potent forces at your com- 


mand. They are especially 


powerful today, especially 


valuable in our national emer- 
gency. 


PLAY SAF 
Investment Opportunity 


Make the most of your money conveniently 
and safely with a Second Federal Savings 
or Investment Share Account— 


INSURED SAFETY Your account here 
is insured up to $5,000 by F.S.L. I. C.—a 
U.S. Government instrumentality. 


MAXIMUM RETURN Earnings com- 


pounded every 6 months, current rate full 
32% per year... cash or credit choice. 


WHEN YOU NEED IT The usual 30- 


day notice is provided, yet we have always 
paid withdrawals on demand. 


NO RED TAPE Simple, safe, sure-fire! 


Thousands are saving, investing and receiv- 
ing welcome income by mail. 


START WITH EVEN $5 Ada what and 

when you choose, or invest a lump sum... 
always worth 100 cents on the 
dollar here. 


WITH 
THIS 


me 


FB secon FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Second Federal Building Chicago 


Send me. without obligation, full details on invest- 
ment plan supervised by U. S. Government authorities. i 


Name 
Address 
State 


Town 
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RESPONSIBLE CITIZENS 


- are earning up to $50 weekly by truth- 
fully presenting the facts on our investment 
plan. No expense involved, no waiting for 
pay. We do not want “salesmen” . . simply 
sincere men and women. Details on request. 
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groomed for the state legislature. A smile 
flitted across the judge’s face. He would 
sit back and promote the whole thing in 
such a way that no one would ever guess 
that he was responsible for it. From the 
legislature, to Congress, perhaps, and back 
to Missouri for the state house at Jef- 
ferson City. Ms 

A resonant whistle cut the air, and he 
turned to watch a small freighter round 
the bend. The sight of the freighter 
brought back to his mind the Tamerlane, 
and that of its young captain, Michael 
O’Day. Just as a sense of foreboding 
warned the judge that here was an ob- 
stacle in his plans for David and Eliza- 
beth, he as firmly decided to fight. this 
threatening intrusion. There had already 
been some talk. The judge’s face grew 
slightly purple when he remembered Eliza- 
beth’s evasion of the issue on the day she 
had gone back into the town for the 
velvet ribbon. 

He fumed to think how many people 
were already the wiser for the whole 


to stay in Missouri. I'll confess Judge, 


that your daughter Elizabeth, has goy- 
erned my decision.” 

“A fine girl, there, David. A little high- 
handed but she’ll turn out all right with 
a little training.” 

David threw back his head and laughed, 
his grey eyes lighted. “Young filly, eh, 
that needs to be broken in!” He sobered, 
“T’ve broken many a filly, sir. I don’t 
know but what women and horses have 
to be handled with equal care.” He was 
remembering the blazing of Elizabeth’s 
blue eyes back in the Barton store on the 
day of the arrival of the Tamerlane. 
Confound the gall of that man O’Day! 
To make him feel that she had any need 
of his protection was a direct insult under 
which he still smarted. 

“Another thing I want to talk to you 
about, David. If you hear any of the 
boys talking about Captain O’Day and my 
daughter, I want you to hide them. Hear 
me?” 

David looked startled. That was a bit 
drastic, he realized. His lips turned up 
and his little black mustache twitched. 


LET US LIFT VOICE 


Despite the wreckage of a desperate war, 
There still are priceless things to thank God for: 
For hope that right will triumph over wrong; 
For faith that lifts a clear and dauntless song 
Above the tumult of this darkened time; 

For men’s strong will and eagerness to climb 
Into the light beyond the light. . . . O men, 

The appointed day for thanks has come again, 
Let us lift voice in unison far more 

Than as a nation we have done before, 

Not only for the harvest gathered in, 

But for the stricken ones who fight to win 

A victory over evil and despair. 


For the unconquerable spirit that is there 
Bright in our fellowmen, that blots out doubt 
When the lights of earth have seemingly gone out— 


We thank thee, God. 


—Gnrace Noll Crowell 


story. He’d show that young whipper- 
snapper just how the standing of the 
Granvilles mattered in this town. 

He turned the bend in the path and saw 
David coming toward him. 

“Good morning, Judge,” called David. 

The older man waited for him and as 
David joined him, he turned back to the 
river. “I’ve been thinking about that land 
of Talbert’s, David. The more thought I 
give it, the more it seems to me to be just 
what you’re looking for. Three hundred 
acres, with a hundred improved, and un- 
der good fence. I was out there only last 
week, There’s a two-story log dwelling 
house with a good stone chimney, kitchen 
and smoke house attached to the main 
part. There’s a fine stable and a good 
horse-mill, and some bearing fruit trees. 
You could use the caretaker’s house until 
you can build one, and there’s enough 
cabins for the servants you'll need.” 

“It sounds good to me. Will you drive 
out with me, tomorrow to look it over? 
I little thought when I went to Piney 
Ridge on the visit last year that I’d want 


Then the judge had no use for that in- 
terloper? 

David and the judge crossed the lawn, 
and took their favorite chairs under the 
big trees. The grass was green and lush 
under their feet, and the sweet overpow- 
ering fragrance of a nearby honey locust 
filled the air. The judge sat quietly for a 
few moments drinking in the beauty of 
the morning. 

Down the lane to the road the branches 
of the elms were beginning to show prom- 
ise of arching together. He had struggled 
with the young trees, getting them started 
right. The lacy pattern of sunshine sifted 
through the branches and leaves of the 
shade trees in the yard, and fell caressing- 
ly upon the wide clapboards of the co- 
lonial house. The brass knocker and the 
heavy oaken door he had brought from 
his boyhood home in Virginia. He was 
proud of his home and of the standards 


they maintained in this rugged country, 


so new yet, but so promising. d 
“Come on out and join us, my dear, 


the judge called to his wife as he caught | 
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a glimpse of her passing the door. 

Alice Granville came out, seated herself 
and picked up her sewing which she had 
left on her chair a short time before. 
“Tt’s growing weather. I’ve heard my fa- 
ther say it many times on just such a day.” 

“What cases are on the docket this 
month?” asked David; after a brief si- 
lence. 

The judge sighed, “That murder case 
of Creel’s nigger, Jim. Creel of course, 
wants him to be dismissed. I’m for con- 
victing him, though. We’ve got to have 
law and order.” 

David left at noon without having 
caught a glimpse of the daughter of the 
house. Elizabeth had quietly stayed in 
her room all of the morning. 

The judge drove his carriage into town 
himself, that evening while the great flow- 
ing ball of fire sank slowly in the West. 
He drew up along the side of the canal 
that was being dug to lead the river trade 
right up to the very doorway of the town 
itself. The ravine was the very place for 
the project. He mumbled to himself as 
he noticed some picks and shovels left 
carelessly near the great gaping ditch. 
“Be gone by morning,” he thought, and 
the trustees would have to arrange to 
buy more. 

He drove on to the Tavern, and throw- 
ing the reins to one of the Negroes, he 
walked on inside. 

Jason Davolt, his beady little eyes 
twinkling hitched himself nearer the coun- 
ter. “Good evening, Judge. Goin’ to hear 
the speakin’ I suppose.” 

“Promised I’d act as chairman, and in- 
troduce the speakers. Has young Franklin 
come down from his room yet?” 

“Tl send for him.” The two men went 
back into the main room of the inn where 
Jason touched the bell on the desk. 

“Gentlemen! Good evening!” 
David’s voice. 

His tallness set off to good advantage 
his handsome blue broadcloth trousers, 
and his white waistcoat showing under his 
embroidered outer coat, David was a 
commanding figure. He held his tan hat 
in his hand, and in the other clasped a 
pair of tan gloves that matched. 

The judge appraised his clothes with 
an experienced eye. Just fashionable 
enough to gain respect, but not foppish 
enough to cause criticism, he thought. 

“What’s that?” exclaimed the judge as 
his ear caught the sound of drums. “Must 
be the parade! Let’s join them, David!” 

The tavern-keeper threw open the door 
and the other men stepped out into the 
evening twilight. Down Front street came 
the procession. “Thomas Reynolds, Es- 
quire, Democratic candidate for Gover- 
nor,” read the big banner which they car- 
ried, They had not as yet lighted the pine 
knots they held, but the shouting began 
now as they neared the center of Front 

Marmaduke!” 


street. 
“Reynolds! could be 
identified among the cries. 

They were headed for the schoolhouse, 
and the judge and David fell in step with 
the rest. They paused long enough to light 
their flares and as they marched on down 
the street, they gained new members. The 
cries echoed back from the cliffs and their 
flaring torches cast weird patterns by the 
wayside, 

Several carriages from Marshall and 
Surrounding farms were already tied to 
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The woman whose loveliness of skin is 
always noticed is often told that she is 
fortunate. And of course she is. 

But credit is due her, too. For she 
knows that a naturally lovely skin can 
be kept lovely only by her own efforts. 

It requires constant care to guard 
against such blemishes as enlarged pore 
openings, blackheads, oily shine, or 
rough scaly skin due to dryness. 

Thousands of girls and women have 
found the very help they need in daily 
care with Phillips’ Creams. These creams 
are unique because they contain the 
famous Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA SKIN CREAM. 
Put this beneficial cream to work on 
your skin! It softens and neutralizes 
accumulations often acid in nature in 







Skin Cream 10¢, 30¢ and 60¢ e@ 
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the external pore openings of your skin. 
It also contains cholesterol which, by 
holding moisture in the skin, helps to 
keep it softer and more supple. 
A smooth working foundation. Phillips’ Skin 
Cream is a marvelous base for make-up. 
It removes excess oiliness and softens 
roughness and dryness so that powder 
and rouge go on evenly and adhere for 
hours. 
PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA CLEANSING CREAM. 
You'll be delighted with the way this 
cream cleanses! It not only loosens and 
absorbs the surface dirt and make-up 
but cleanses accumulations from the 
outer pore openings and leaves the skin 
fresh and clean. 

Give these different creams a chance 
to help! Try this special kind of care. 


Cleansing Cream 10, 304, 60¢ and $1.00 
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the hitching racks, and the school master 
had lighted the oil lamps which sent out 
a patches of light into the darkening 
yard. 

Cheers went up from the assemblage 
as the paraders filed into the room. They 
went up to the big fireplace and placed 
their brands in it carefully. The warmth 
dispelled the chill of the spring night air, 
and the room became close with the body 
edors of the excited men and boys. No 
female had entered the door this night. 
Electioneering was left to the masculine 
element. 

The judge went to the platform where 


|already were seated the candidates and 


their coterie. He solemnly shook hands 


| with each of them, having met all of them 
before now. His large face was flushed 


from the long march and he was in a 
mood for making an eloquent speech. The 
audience settled down to hear its leading 
citizen declaim. 

The judge’s silver tongue set forth his 
feelings. David looked about the assem- 
blage. There were the town’s most sub- 
stantial men present. The Binghams, the 
Sappingtons, the Hustons, men who were 
already known throughout the state. 

It was a late hour when the speaking 
was over. The night had grown dark and 
the pale moon sent only a slender shaft 
of light down through the old trees by the 
river as the judge’s carriage rolled along 
the road. The judge was tired. It had 
been a strenuous day. 

He would be glad when the court ad- 
journed for the new courthouse in Mar- 
shall, and he would no longer preside as 
judge. As far as money was concerned, he 
felt that he had enough for him and Alice 
to be comfortable as long as they lived, 
and more than enough to leave Elizabeth 
a substantial legacy. 

Friday, of the next week—the day of 
the regular appearance of the Tamerlane 
as scheduled, brought Elizabeth wide- 
eyed from her sleep. She burrowed her 
head into the softness of the feather bed. 

How foolishly her thoughts had turned 
to the arrival of the boat, she chided her- 
self. 

Chloe entered softly on bare feet, and 
Elizabeth feigned sleep while the little 
colored girl set the big white pitcher of 
wash water down on the stand. Softly 
she crept to the bedside and stood looking 
down upon the girl on the bed. Eliza- 
beth’s hair, loosened from her sleep, its 
copper sheen catching a new glow from 
the morning sun through the open win- 
dow, lay fan-wise on the whiteness of the 
pillow. Her long-sleeved white gown, volu- 
minous in its folds could only partly hide 
the slenderness of her rounded body. Her 
breast rose and fell regularly. Chloe fled 
from the room, lest the long lashes open 
and her mistress catch her standing there. 

As the door closed, Elizabeth stretched 
luxuriously. Lately she had wanted to be 
alone with her thoughts, and every mo- 
ment stolen for them was filled with re- 
membrance of dark, wind-tossed hair and 
shining blue eyes. 

She stared at the figures in the chintz 
canopy overhead, and they were faintly 
coming into reality for her: the little na- 
ked cupid with its pointed dart, and the 
tall, dashing figure bowing over the hand 
of the maiden, when the hall clock began 
striking the hour. 

As the last silvery note died, Elizabeth 


sat upright and putting her slender feet 
over the side of the bed, felt for the high 


stool to climb down from the big walnut” 


four-poster. 

For today she chose a blue dress, mus- 
lin de laine, sprigged with white violets 
from throat to the flowing hemline. She 
buttoned up the tight fitting basque with 
the tiny pearl buttons and pinned a bar- 
pin at her throat. She combed her hair 
differently, piling the curls high at the 
back of her head, and winding the longer 
lengths in a knot at the nape of her neck, 

Chloe was scrubbing the hearth in the 
dimness of the parlor downstairs as Eliz- 
abeth passed through the hall. 

After breakfast Elizabeth hurried back 
into her bedroom. From the little mahog- 
any chest that great grandfather Gran- 
ville brought from London, she took her 
copy book. In it with a neat flourish, she 
wrote: 

“Friday, the eighteenth day of May, 
1840. Once more I am greatly distressed 
with the feeling that I shall have to mar- 
ry one whom I do not care for. Honor 
thy father and mother! I love them dear- 
ly, and know that they do as they think 
best and for my good. Yet I do not find 
it in my heart to love Mr. Franklin.” 
The red blood surged into her cheek at 
the very daring of the word love. 

“Will the Tamerlane be on time today? 
I shall walk presently on the cliff and 
watch its arrival. I should like to see the 
captain again.” 

A footstep forewarned her of Chloe’s 
approach, and she picked up the afghan 
and settled herself in the chair by the win- 
dow looking out over the river. 

“Kin Ah sweep up the hea’th, Miz 
Liz’beth?” Chloe stood twisting the han- 
dle of the turkey-wing brush in her fin- 
gers. “Ol’ wind swoop down might fie’ce 
in the night, peahs like.” 

“Of course, Chloe.” 

Chloe bent to her task. Whisk—whisk, 
“T he’ah dat new steam-boat am pow’ful 
puhty boat.” Whisk—whisk— “Pappy 
say dat de hands say dat de capt’n am a 
fine gen’man.” 

Click—click— “What else did Pappy 
say?” 

Chloe straightened her old-young back 
and leaned forward on her haunches. She 
rolled her black eyes, with the startling 
whites showing question marks toward her 
mistress. “He say dat yo’ young Mis’tah 
David am jealous ob de cap’n.” 

How did the black folks find out such 
things so quickly? Elizabeth’s needles set 
up a veritable barrage of clickings. Chloe 
stole an apprehensive glance toward her 
from the corner of her eyes, and gather- 
ing up the dust in the tail of her heavy 
homespun apron, she sidled from the 
room. 

David jealous, indeed? Elizabeth 
dropped a stitch, and thrusting the needles 
into the ball of yarn, she put it away. 

A little later seated upon a rock near 
the edge of the cliff where she could look 
out over the river, she sat dreamily 
watching the point above her. Her eyes 
sought the faint smoke-line first, then the 
whistle came from across the water of the 
Missouri. The Tamerlane! Straight down 
the channel, it plied its course. The in- 
active town caught life, and the road to 
the docks was filled with river men, team- 
sters, yelling boys, and the inevitable fol- 
lowers of the arrival of boats. 
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Elizabeth watched the busy scene below 
her. The captain was leaving his boat. Up 
the river road he hurried. She stood up 
in surprise. Her shoe kicked up a small 
pebble. It flew into the air, and down into 
the space at the side of the cliff. 

A scramble and a little shower of rocks 
and a dark head appeared over the cliff 
road. In a moment there stood the Cap- 
tain of the Tamerlane, Michael O’Day. 
Her hand at her heart, Elizabeth was too 
amazed to do more than stare. 

‘Don’t go, I beg of you, Miss Gran- 
ville. Sure, and I had to come to see who 
was throwing rocks at me.” He held up 
the guilty stone. 

Elizabeth looked at it questioningly. A 
little round sandstone. Who could have 
thrown it? But of course, he was only 
teasing! 

“T was walking along, mindful of my 
need to go to the store for new valve 
cocks. We’ve been having a little trouble 
with our engines—when down from the* 
cliff comes this rock.” 

The girl glanced hastily toward the sur- 
rounding trees. “I’ve seen no one other 
than myself. And I assure you. that I 
threw no stone.” 

“Sure, and I know that no angel such 
as you did it.” He pocketed the pebble, 
and placed his hat once more on his head. 

Now that he was here, why could she 
not talk to him? A dozen things flashed 
through her mind. “You’ve had engine 
trouble, Mr. O’Day?” 

He nodded his head. “Just a little 
valve. She’s a fine boat,” he said with 
pride. 

“Oh, yes, a beautiful boat,” she 
breathed. 

“And I own her. She’s all mine, every 
shining inch of her too!” He pointed 
down at the glistening craft. “See the 
length of her, and the fine decks? And 
speed! She’s the fastest boat on the 
river.” 

Elizabeth thrilled to the tone of pos- 
sessiveness with which he spoke. 

Abruptly, he turned to her. “May I 
come to call on you at your home, Miss 
Granville?” 

If only he could! But what would her 
mother and father think? They had been 
so disturbed with what had happened last 
week. Would she dare give him permis- 
sion? Why were they so set on David? 
Yet the captain was not audacious in ask- 
Ing permission to call. He was every inch 
the gentleman, even if he were the cap- 
tain of a steamboat! 

“Shall we wait a while, Captain?” Sure- 
ly by this time he must know that David 
Franklin was her suitor and that her par- 
ents approved the match. 

“Yes, you are quite right, Miss Gran- 
ville. I should not like to displease the 
Judge and your mother. Suppose,” he 
Suggested, “that I stay over for singing 
school tonight, and go back on my boat 
on her return journey?” 

She gasped. “You wouldn’t!” 

“I would,” he affirmed. “I see no rea- 
son why I shouldn’t turn my boat over to 
the mate and the pilot and stay in town at 
the Tavern. She goes on to Westport, 
and I'll board her on the way back to St. 

luis.” 

“TI will be at the singing school to- 
night,” she said softly, and in another 
moment she was gone. 

(To Be Continued) 












S THIS YOU...with the extra long face... feeling sorry 
for yourself? : 
You... with the date of your life for today’s game and 

the big dance afterwards. Any other girl would give a- 

full week’s allowance to be in your wedgies! ° 

But you're all worry and woe, ready to give up. There’s 
no justice...it had to be today! 

If only you could be like the others who never seem 

to let trying days of the month get them down! 

Well ...why not? Why not safeguard your comfort and 
your disposition the way most girls do... by choosing 
Kotex sanitary napkins? 

You'll find (as they have) that Kotex is more comfortable 
because it’s made in soft folds. So naturally Kotex is less 
bulky ...less apt to rub and chafe. 


Be like the others you envy! 


You’re due for another pleasant surprise when you dis- 
cover that with Kotex there’s no reason to feel ill-at-ease 

...to feel fussed and fidgety and waist-line conscious. 

That’s because the ends of each Kotex 
pad are flat and pressed...no telltale bulges 
... your secret is safe. Actually, you can 
forget about you! 

You won’t have a minute’s worry because 
the new moisture-resistant ‘‘safety shield” in 
Kotex provides extra protection. Helps give 

you the kind of confidence and poise you 

need to sail through the day without a care 
in the world! 

So now you know why Kotex should be 
your choice. Why it is the choice of more 
women than all other brands of napkins 
put together! 





Be confident... comfortable...carefree 
— with Kotex* ! 


WHERE’S A GIRL TO LEARNwhat to expect, what to do and 
not to do on her “difficult days”? All the answerg to your 
intimate questions are in the new free booklet: “As One 
Girl To Another”. Mail your name and address today, to 
P. O. Box 3434, Dept. CH11, Chicago, and get a copy FREE! 


*&Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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SUPPER FOR SIX 
easy and thrifty with 

























2 cups cooked dried Limas 
1 can spaghetti with 
tomato sauce 
1 thsp. chopped onion 
6 thsp. fat 1 tsp. salt 
Ye tsp. pepper 


Cook onion in fat. Combine 
with other ingredients in a 
baking dish. Place in oven 
until thoroughly heated. 





HEARTY, 
TEMPTING 
LIMA 
SPAGHETTI 
FEAST 




























































































A meal in itself! Nourishing, popular, 
healthful. Limas make excellent soups, 
main dishes and salads at extremely 
low cost. Two cups dried equal six 
cups cooked. Vitamins... minerals... 
highly alkaline. Get SEASIDES, pick of 
the crop, California’s finest. 



































= ity, insist upon 
Large Limas— 
Seaside Brand. 











Look for this 
25-lb. box, or 
for the name 
‘Seaside’ on 





























y For free recipe book address: Department 
“ 63, “*Lima Association,’’ Oxnard, California 


BRAND NEW 
PROVEN 


Money Maker 
For Church Societies 


Pufpak is a brand new yet 
proven money maker for 
church societies. Pufpak is 
a genuine velour powder puff that carries your pow- 
der inside it, pats powder on, applies it correctly like 
all beauty experts recommend. Gives that fresh nat- 
ural look so highly 
ble, easy to carry, 

rospect for one, a dozen, or more Pufpaks. 
buy as party prizes, fa- 
























































rized. Dainty, odorless, washa- 
nexpensive. Every woman is a 
Many 

















ors. One society in 
Cleveland has sold over 
10 gross netting hand- 
some profit. Idea 
spreading fast. Move 
quickly to take advan- 
tage of novelty and fast 
easy profits. Be first in 



























































fell details with “jiberal 
discounts. Send post- 
7 The, ‘sAutomatic'’ Powder 





arries your powder 
inside it. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


The Filipinos who came here did not 
seem very permanent. Most of them left 
their wives in the Philippines and hoped 
to go back to them. However, as time 
went on they earned much money. They 
were comfortable. They proved to be 
good workmen. And they are naturally 
religious minded. So it seemed to be im- 
portant to provide them with Filipino 
pastors to serve their spiritual need. 

A splendid man was found who was set 
to work under our Hawaiian Board of 
Missions. His name was Simon Ygloria. 
He once spent a summer in America at 
the St. Louis World’s Exposition in 1904, 
where he was sent with the Filipino Con- 


| stabulary Band, and among other things 
he learned of the Protestant churches and 


their work. Later he trained for the 
Christian ministry. He was the first Fili- 
pino missionary in Hawaii. He was a 
pioneer in every way. His gentle person- 
ality and his Christian understanding 
made him a big brother to the thousands 





GRATEFULNESS 


Salvation Army fields as well as the Con- 


gregational churches, all acknowledge Sj- 
mon Ygloria as their pioneer leader. He 
was a far-seeing statesman. 

His death in 1922 was a great loss to 
our Islands, but his spirit still gives tone 
and character to the Filipino communi- 
ties. 

Christian mission work of all denomi- 
nations points with pride to the outstand- 
ing work of a Japanese Christian mission- 
ary and statesman, the Reverend Takie 
Okumura, who has worked for forty-seven 
years among the Japanese people of the 
Islands. He has spent forty-three years 
as pastor in Honolulu. One of the great 
achievements of his later ministry was 
the completion of a new church house 
called the Makiki Castle Church. The 
congregation was organized in 1904 and 
today it reports a membership of 1078. 
Mr. Okumura retired from the pastorate 
in 1937, but he still conducts two homes 


‘for students, one for boys and one for 
_ girls, with an enrollment of 54. He has 


the confidence of the conservative Japa- 


lam grateful for the laughter and the singing, 
| am grateful for the beauty of the earth, 

When the apple-blossoms tremble in the orchards, 
When the winter heaps the world with snowy mirth. 


lam grateful for the will and strength to labor, 
| am grateful for the rest the twilights bring, 
When the shadows mock the gleaming of the candles 
And | hearken to the kettle softly sing. 


| am grateful for the rosy hands of children, 
| am grateful for love’s kisses on my hair, 
When all the house grows still and | am kneeling 
In rapture by my good man’s easy chair. 


1 am grateful for the sowing and the reaping, 
| am grateful for my simple daily fare, 
Although my heart is knowing Grief and Sorrow, 
Although | often journey with Despair. 


lam grateful for the fragrance of the lilacs, 
lam grateful for the trees and grassy sod, 

For oh, they bring me mystic understanding 
And dreams of immortality with God! 


of lonely young workmen from his moth- 
er country. The work of the Protestant 
missionaries of his own race has made a 
real contribution to the splendid record of 
Filipino plantation laborers who have be- 
come the backbone of the sugar industry 
in recent years. 

Pastor Ygloria was responsible for 
gathering out of the industry several ear- 
nest young men and inspiring them to be- 
come Christian ministers. Today out of 
the twelve Filipino pastors at work on 
our mission fields, no less than seven owe 
the inspiration for service to this noble 
Christian leader, and they received their 
training in a school for pastors con- 
ducted by our Board of Missions. 

Pastor Ygloria started and edited a 
monthly publication using three dialects 
and circulated it among the Filipinos in 
our Islands. The importance of this peri- 
odical was specially great because it pro- 
vided the only paper published locally in 
which the three dialects were used. 

And though there are other fine Fili- 
pino workers at work in Methodist and 
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nese parents who entrust their children to 
his care; even some of them who are not 
Christian, but Buddhist. 

The sound thinking which characterizes 
this Christian pastor has made many 
friends and loyal supporters for him 
among business and church leaders here. 
Along with his counsel as a Christian 
pastor he has constantly held up the 
ideals and the American way of life. 

These three men have honored their 
profession in countless ways. They are 
radically different from each other, but 
their sincerity and charm, their unselfish 
devotion to the Church and to people of 
this community and their vision of service 
made them magnetic and trustworthy. 

Our pastors studied to adapt the 
Church to the needs of the people who 
help to make sugar a valuable asset. They 
carry on the high purpose in the com- 
munity life of Hawaii as the Hawaiian 
fathers passed it on to us in the motto of 
our Islands—“Ua mau ke ea o ka aina i 


ka pono”— the life of the land is pre- 


served in righteousness. 
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The Country Preacher Says: 


OMEBODY has well said that the 

church spends too much time over 
trivialities and it is certainly true. It 
fusses over little matters that amount to 
nothing. Of course, being trivial, different 
ministers don’t agree among themselves. 
Take the matter of women wearing hats 
in church. No one knows what St. Paul 
had in mind when he wrote that they 
should have their heads covered “because 
of the Angels.” One Bishop told me once 
that it was because the angels might look 
down and see how pretty the women were 
and might fall in love with them! Now 
I understand the latest explanation is that 
the women were very inclined to be vain 
over their hair arranged high up on top of 
their heads, so it was better to have all 
heads covered and the women could be 
thinking of something else. One minister 
ordered wedding guests to go home and 
get hats but one at least refused to go and 
put her handkerchief on her head with a 
knot in each corner. Some poor little girls 
came into an Episcopal church without 
hats and the rector insisted on crowning 
them with some old choir mortar boards. 
Needless to say they never came again. 
Recently a prominent Bishop was to speak 
at a conference. He needed a chair and a 
small table to use. The local Bishop de- 
clared that the credence table and chair 
must not be taken outside the communion 
rail for such purpose. Two young men 
were dispatched to find a chair and a table 
and fetch them. However, before they 
could get them, they glanced toward the 
chancel of the church and lo, if there 
wasn’t the visiting Bishop going right 
into the inner holy of holies and fetching 
out a chair and then going right back and 
bringing out the credence table (a table 
on which the communion things are kept). 
The local Bishop, sitting nearby, must 
have felt silly enough. 

So many want the Preacher to write 
another book that perhaps he will have to. 
It would just have to include a chapter on 
church trivialities. 

As for a name for the new book—how 
would “More of the same” do? or “More 
like the other” by the author of “Forty 
Years a Country Preacher.” There could 
be a most interesting (and amusing) chap- 
ter or two on our fan mail—more than 
500 letters. 

The drouth in these parts is really 
quite serious. There is no feed for stock 
in pastures or meadows and we feed hay 
just like winter. I guess it will be a case 
of buying hay this year and we haven’t 
done such a thing for years and years. 
It’s a great help to have a big steady horse 
on a small farm but it does take a lot of 
hay and feed. We had a big crop of 
potatoes this year and good sized but 
rather scabby. We planted on “old” land 
and must not do that again. The two big 
pigs are having a steady diet of boiled 
small potatoes now. One will be hanging 
up in the city slaughter house refrigerator 
now soon, and home made sausage will be 
in order. We shall put the shoulder also 
into sausage this year. 

This is the last day of September, as 
I write. George is coming tomorrow for 
a few days, on his way to Washington to 
attend the College of Preachers for a 
week. A couple of old hens will lose their 
heads tonight. George B. Gilbert. 
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MESSENGER’S 29th ANNUAL EDITION 


GRAND OPPORTUNITY for CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


Make money ... render Christian service ... by selling Messenger’s 
— Text Calendars. The chaotic conditions throughout the 
world today are making people re-examine themselves and they are 
reacting to that inherent urge within themselves to return to God. 
They welcome these inspiring calendars into their homes. Selling 
instructions accompany orders for 100 or more calendars. 


Many [Inspiring Features 


@ FRONT COVER—Beautiful full-color lithograph reproduction of Mohlte’s 
famous painting of ““The Magi.” 


@ RELIGIOUS PICTURES—Each of its thirteen reproductions of famous 
religious paintings merits framing and saving. 

@ STORIES OF THE PICTURES=—A concise story of each picture is 
given, multiplying interest and appreciation. 


@ SCRIPTURE VERSES—Each day is provided with a wholesome thought 
through a carefully selected verse from the Bible. 


@ MOON PHASES—Also Flower and Birthstone of the month. 


@ CALENDAR PAD Large, easily-read figures. Also preceding and suc- 
ceeding date pads on each month fer quick reference. 


@ PRAYER MEETING TEXT AND LESSON—Offers a most attractive 
course for individual or group study. 


@ INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON-—Assignment and 
Golden Text for each Sunday offer opportunity for advanced study. 


@ BIBLE READING FEATURE—Each month presents a Scripture Read- 
ing feature, “The Faith by Which We Live,” with daily subjects and 
Bible references. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO CHURCHES 


Amt. Cost  Sellfor Profit Single copy, 30c; 4, $1.00; 12, $3.00; 25 
100 $17 00 $30 00 $13 00 $5.75; 50, $9.00. All prices slightly 

c 2 . higher in Canada. 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 Order from your own 
250 40.00 75.00 35.00 publishing house. If 


unavailable, send in 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 coupon below. ' 


SR OE EE OS RE EK SRN RR EEK Sm 
MESSENGER CORPORATION, Auburn, Ind. “Dost. c-n 


* Gentlemen—Kindly ship at once Messenger Scripture Text Calendars 
for 1942. Enclosed please find remittance in the sum of $ 








Ship to 
Address. 
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See the Superb Film! 
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NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 
by 
FRANK S. MEAD 


(In the absence of Dr. Poling) 


A Small Town Boy, by Rufus M. Jones. (154 pp., Macmil- 
lan, $2.) That great and gentle Quaker, Rufus Jones, writes 
prose fit for literary immortality, whenever he touches his pen 
to paper—prose great, and gentle. When he wrote this one, he 
was writing something that his fingers itched to write—and that 
never fails to produce the kind of book you love to touch, and 
keep. This book is small, but as we read it we couldn’t help 
thinking of some of the 900-page monstrosities we’ve waded 
through, in search of just one gem. There is a bagful of spark- 
ling gems on every page of A Small Town Boy. Critics may 
call it a plea for the small town. It is. A small, poor Maine 
town—China, Maine! But ... “If we were poor, we didn’t 
know it, and that is better than being rich—and knowing it.” 
It is an epic of adolescence; it is also a grand defining of the 
forces that make the Quakers the power they are in American 
life. Not a “Mr. Chips,” but pretty close! 


Living Under Tension, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. (Harper 
and Brothers, $1.50.) This is a new book of sermons by Dr. 
Fosdick, famous pastor of Riverside Baptist Church, New York. 
It is his first book of sermons in five years. Not in the whole 
range of religious literature is there anything comparable to 
these remarkable sermons, for originality and depth of thought, 
and beauty of expression. On every page is at least one striking 
sentence, such as “As for me, I must accept the tension—a 
world at war on one side, and Christ on the judgment-seat upon 
the other, and I must keep him there, the condemner of our 
joint guilt, the chastener of our unrepentant pride, the guide to 
our only hope.” These sermons will enlighten you, move you 
profoundly, hold your interest from the first page to the last. 

Dr. Fosdick’s views have moderated in the past few years. 
From beginning to end there is not one word or one phrase to 
offend the most orthodox believer. It is a great book. 


Facing the Stars, by Grace Noll Crowell. (53 pp., Harper, 
$1.) If you don’t know this author—shame on you! If you 
don’t love her, see a heart-specialist. The first of the poems in 
this little latest volume (several of them from the pages of 
Christian Herald) begins. . . 


“Surely the call is as clear to the heart today 
As it was in the plains of Mamre long ago: 
Look now toward heaven. . . .” 


That describes the book better than I ever could... I, who 
can never write like this, much as I strive . . . I, who thanks to 
Mrs. Crowell, find a new avenue open to the very gates of 
heaven in her lines. No debunker, no “bard for the intelli- 
gensia,” this little lady from Texas . .. but Thank God she’s 
here, against such a bloody hour as this. 


My Friend Flicka, by Mary O’Hara. (349 pp., Lippincott, 
$2.50.) An eleven-year-old boy ...a dreamer . . . who couldn't 
get his arithmetic . . . and a colt . . . and wild rides across the 
flowing plains and exultant hills of Wyoming . . . and a mother 
who loved to ride fast with her bronze hair flying and the wind 
on her face . . . and a father, an ex-army officer who loved to 
break wild horses . . . and rodeos . . . and cowboys... and® 
mountain lions . . . and fast shooting . . . and all the romance 
of the West. . . 

Splendid! There is no finer Christmas present for a boy. A 
boy sixteen years old—or sixty. Better, to us, than even Tht 
Yearling—and that’s saying a Jot. 


Reveille in Washington, by Margaret Leech. (483 pp., Hat 
per, $3.50.) Margaret Leech is newspaper-minded, the wife of 
Ralph Pulitzer, author of several novels—of which this is th 
best. Novel? It is non-fiction, but to me the author makes hel 
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historical figures brighter than any fic- 
tional characters ever penned. This is 
Washington during the Civil War—mud- 
dy, smelly, half-built, swampy, brawling, 
dust-ridden, furious, glorious Washington. 
Generals, lady spies, Carnegie, Walt Whit- 
man, Clara Barton, Booth and Father 
Abraham—how they live here! We’ve 
had nothing quite like it in American lit- 
erature, before. 

There is a new Lincoln here—a Lincoln 
down-to-earth, not legendary or mythical 
or half-god but as real and human as the 
Illinois mud on his boots and his poor plug 
hat. Newspaper-minded, she reports every- 
thing as it might have been reported then, 
in the daily paper. There is no attempt at 
“fascinating style,” ‘yet the narrative 
marches so beautifully that you can’t put 
the book aside. It gives the lie to those 
who cry that democracy cannot stand up 
in a war; it strengthens your faith in the 
blacksmiths and bluebloods of ’61 who 
were willing to die for the democratic 
ideal. These are poor words for Reveille 
in Washington. It is masterly, the sort of 
book that will remain forever on the 
shelves of our American libraries, if any 
modern books ever achieve that fame. 


The Men Around Churchill, by Rene 
Kraus. (339 pp., Lippincott, $3.00.) Done 
in swift nmewspaper-reporter strokes by 
the author of the popular Winston 
Churchill, there are signs of hurry; in 
spots it looks like a “quickie,” until you 
settle down to it. The first two portraits 
(Halifax, Eden) are the best done; the 
author seems a bit weary of his job by 
the time he gets around to the King. But 
when you read the sketches of Bevin, 
Greenwood, Clement Atlee, and Herbert 
Morrison, your faith in England takes a 
leap toward the top of the rainbow. 
Through it, as a mighty reflected light, 
shines the glow of that Gibraltar of a man 
who is England—Churchill! 

The author is Austrian-French, with a 
first-hand knowledge of men and affairs 
on the continent; his book is but slightly 
marred by special pleading. Mostly, it is 
reporting—good reporting. 


Carl Sandburg, by Karl Detzer. (210 
pp., Harcourt-Brace, $2.00.) And here is 
that other Lincoln, the one of whom Sand- 
burg wrote, when Lincoln died, “To a 
deep river, to a far country . . . had gone 
the child of Nancy Hanks and Tom Lin- 
coln, the wilderness boy who had found 
far lights and tall rainbows to live by.” 
This book is as lovely as—that. Detzer, 
visiting Sandburg, was completely cap- 
tured ‘by the man who is called in many 
quarters the greatest living American 
poet. Sandburg rose out of a mire of 
steel-mill gore and sorrow to become the 
champion of the oppressed from the San 
Francisco docks to Passaic’s silk mills. His 
tremendous six-volume life of Lincoln 
points a new high in American biography. 


Ronnie and the Lord’s Prayer, by Mrs. 
A. C. Osborn Hann. (66 pp., Macmillan, 
$.60.) Pat and Cherry are seven and 
eight—and London refugees who come to 
the home of Margaret and Ronnie to 
learn the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer, 
1941 edition—the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man in ’teen-age lan- 
guage. This writer can write for children, 
which is no mean accomplishment. 
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INTERNATIONAL” Bibles & Testaments 
SELF-PRONOUNCING KING JAMES VERSION 







EE the fine Winston editions of the Book of Books at —_ 
S bookstore. There is a style for every purpose . - - at — or 
every pocketbook. There are special Bibles for children, — ae 
type Bibles for old folks, red-letter editions and these special editions: 






The Loose-Leaf Bible and Testament The Christian Workers’ Bible ond Testament 


Perfection-Type Bibles and Testaments 








The Precious Promise Testament 


Bible 
The Marked Army and Navy Style Testaments 


Pulpit Bibles 









Send for illustrated catalog 
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GIVE THE NEW 
Six Color Reproduction 


ool EAD of CHRIST 


cannot describe 
the beauty, the grandeur, the excel- 
lence of this new masterpiece paint- 
ing of the Christ. Warner Sallman 
has given to the world a new por- 
trayal of the Savior and it is re- 
Laymen, 
clergymen, critics, all who see this 
great pict icture proclaim it inspiringly 


A “word picture” 


ceiving universal praise. 


If you a to give your Pastor, your 
Teacher, or Christian business friend a 
ift he will always cherish and remem- 
er, select a “Sallman’s Head of Christ.” 


In Burnished—Bronze Frames 
No. 1250 Size 9414x1114 
I sl ‘Price $1.25 
No. 2500 Size 12%x16% 
I asc iccte Price 2.50 
No. 4950 Size 1842x2212 
oe Pric 


ee ice 4.95 


Note: Lovely wall plaques from 25c to 
rints from 10c to 


4.00 and unframe 
1.50 are also available. 
Church Publishing House for —-- 
tive literature and be sure to ask 
Sallman’s 


oil painting. 


A WARNER PRESS PRODUCT 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


FULL OR PART TIME 
Nation-wide demand — especially 
from now until Christmas 


Establish yourself as Headquarters for Bibles, 
(New Zipper Bindings) Testaments, Religious 
Publications for young and old, including char- 
acter-building books for boys and girls, the 
new 3 volume Religious Reference Library, the 
world famous Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible, and 


Life of Christ. 


Thousands are enthusiastic about the New 
Marked Bible, especially marked throughout 
on the four great themes—Salvation, The Holy 


Spirit, Temporal Blessings, and Prophesies. 
Big discounts to Distributors. Write for 
full details about samples, free catalog, 
circulars. Act quickly. 


Universal Book & Bible House 
1020 ARCHST., PHILA., PA. 


WAM TE ae td 


Fascinating occupation quickly 1 learned at home 

in . Famous Koehne method brings out nat- 
wlife-like colors. Many carn n while learning. Send 
for free booklet and irements. 


NATIONAL 
1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. “sguoo Chicago, U. 
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Write your 


Newest Head of 
Christ, lithographed on linen 
finish stoek in six colors faith- 
fully reproducing the original 


ON THE AIR 


By Aileen Soares 


NCLE SAM’S soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines are being given the chance to 
demonstrate hitherto unrevealed thespian 
talents in the amusing new show “Service 
With. a-Smile.” One of the newest ideas 
to hit radio in a long time, the program 
scours the country’s army, navy and ma- 
rine camps and bases for entertainment 
talent and mental marvels for its quiz in- 
terlude. Jim Covert has won the post of 
radio’s first military talent scout. Journey- 
ing ahead of the show by several days, 
Covert auditions talented members of the 
military personnel in a pre-show competi- 
tion to choose the entertainers for the 
ensuing program. In the quiz contest, the 
service men are asked to crack the puz- 
zlers submitted by the radio audience. 
“Service With a Smile” will be heard from 
the following military posts during this 
month: Nov. 6, Camp Knox, Ky.; Nov. 
13, Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va.; Nov. 
20, Fort Meade, Md.; Nov. 27, Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard. (Thursdays, 8:00 to 
8:30 p.m., EST, NBC-Blue Network.) 


JC VERYONE at some time, especially 
when young and romantic, has gazed 
at the stars of the summer night and has 
wondered “what is that big one over 
there,” but when it comes to definite 
knowledge on the subject most people con- 
fine themselves to pointing out the Big 
Dipper and reciting “Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star” to infant nephews and nieces. 
The Man in the Moon, for instance, has 
been glorified by sweethearts ever since it 
was discovered that he rhymed with June, 
but now it turns out that the old fellow 
is merely a few bits of sun-baked lava 
only one-fourth as large as the earth, ac- 
cording to CBS’s new astronomical series 
“Americans Map the Skies.” The dra- 
matic stories explain some of the marvels 
of the heavens and the fascinating facts 
about the stars and constellations in non- 
technical terms which enable listeners to 
identify the more prominent heavenly 
bodies and impress others with their 
knowledge of them. In the programs 
noted astronomers explain how easy it is 
to find the different groups which have 
been known for thousands of years under 
their old picture-book names of bear, 
snakes and mythological heroes. (Fridays, 
3:45 to 4:00 p.m., EST, CBS.) 


A PICK-ME-UP for drooping minds, 
weary with envisioning the jarring 
regularity of the streamlined world of the 
future, is a fifteen minute radio trip to 
the musical 18th Century. Listening to 
the minuets and gavottes, the Couperin, 
Haydn and Mozart compositions, one even 
forgets to contemplate life under the 
vaunted New Order in the Nazi world of 
brotherly hate. NBC’s recent series of 
18th Century music presents Sylvia Mar- 
lowe, versatile young harpsichordist, who, 
in the past, has given Boogie-Woogie as 
well as Bach a break on the antique in- 
strument, and Richard Dyer-Bennet, lute 
singer. Dyer-Bennet sings folk-songs, bal- 
lads, and songs of the sea, accompanying 
himself on the Swedish lute. He is a 
disciple of Sven Scholander, regarded as 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


the greatest minstrel since the 18th Cen- 
tury. The lute used by Dyer-Bennet was 
made in Sweden from a 1798 model. It 
has twelve metal strings which produce a 
mellow, sonorous tone from a deep bowl, 
making ideal accompaniment for his lyric 
tenor voice. (Sundays, 4:00 to 4:15 p.m., 
EST, NBC-Red.) 


OMESPUN,” the neighborly _phi- 

losopher, personalized by Dr. Wil- 
liam Hiram Foulkes, pastor of the Old 
First Church, Newark, N. J., will return 
to the air this month. Dr. Foulkes’ devo- 
tional talks, interspersed with humor and 
concluded with informal prayer, are de- 
voted to the plain and simple things that 
people are doing—women in their house- 
hold affairs, children in school, and men 
in their business relationships. “In the 
midst of many other activities,” says Dr. 
Foulkes, “I count my radio ministry the 
most inspiring and most wonderful bit of 
service I have ever been permitted to ren- 
der.” (Wednesdays, 1:30 to 1:45 p.m, 
EST, NBC-Blue Network.) 


HE MARCH OF TIME?” is back on 

the air. The program that brought a 
sensationally new kind of news reporting 
to radio ten years ago has returned, after 
a two-year absence, with an interesting 
new element. Instead of limiting the series 
to a reenactment of flaring headlines, the 
producers of the new “March of Time” 
are probing deep into the background for 
significant events that led to the day’s 
news dispatches. The result is the listener 
gets a more comprehensive and integrated 
treatment of history-making events. The 
editors of Time, the weekly news maga- 
zine, select the most notable news events 
of the week for dramatization, but the 
scripts are kept flexible enough to allow 
last-minute insertion of late developments. 
(Thursdays, 8:00 to 8:30 p.m., EST, 
NBC-Blue Network.) 


‘ Mail Bag,” an unusual 
service being performed by KGEI, 
General Electric’s international short wave 
station, located on Treasure Island in San 
Francisco Bay, should receive all publicity 
and cooperation possible. Relatives and 
friends of American missionaries in for- 
eign countries are invited by the station 
to send KGEI greetings to be broadcast 
to the mission workers each Sunday after- 
noon. These messages should not exceed 
thirty words. Messages for a particu- 
lar Sunday must be in the station’s 
hands at least forty-eight hours in advance 
of the broadcast, and each message must 
carry the full name and address of the 
person to whom the message is directed. 
The “postman” who delivers the mail via 
short wave radio to the missionaries each 
week is Norman Paige, chief English- 
speaking announcer of KGEI. Countries 
receiving the “Missionary Mail Bag” in- 
clude the Philippines, China, Japan, Neth- 
erlands East Indies, all the islands of the 
Pacific, New Zealand, Australia, South 
West Africa, Belgian Congo, Thailand, 
French Indo China, and also some por- 
tions of India. 
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HOW TO AVOID. 
Enbarrassin 
Mistakes 


in ENGLISH 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 

enabled more than 100,000 people to 

correct their mistakes in English. Only 

15 minutes a day required to improve 
your speech and writing. 


VERY day, every 
minute, you are en- f 
gaged in an effort to | 

make people think favor- 
ably of you. It makes no | 
difference who you are or } 
what your position is in 
the scheme of things, you 
want to advance, you 
want to step forward and 
higher. What you use 
most in this unceasing ef- 
fort to establish and im- Ee ae 
prove yourself is the Eng- SHERWIN CODY 
lish you speak and write: 

It is very easy to fall into error, for English has 
acquired thousands of foreign words and phrases 
that make it a snare for the careless. Clothes and 
manners are veneers that may gain you some fa- 
vor for a little time. But your language reveals 
you as in the searching glare of a calcium light. 





Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem 
of creating instinctive habits of using good Eng- 
lish. After countless experiments he finally in- 
vented a simple method by which you can acquire 
a better command of the English language in only 
15 minutes a day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody’s students have secured more improvement 
in five weeks than previously had been obtained 
by similar pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Finally the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody 
method provides for the formation of correct 
habits by calling to your attention constantly only 
the mistakes you yourself make. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s 
course is the speed with which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried out. You can write 
the answers to fifty questions in 15 minutes and 
correct your work in 5 minutes more. The drudg- 
ery and work of copying have been ended by Mr. 
Cody! You concentrate always on your own mis- 
takes until it becomes “second nature’’ to speak 
and write correctly. 


FREE—Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by 
mistakes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, pro- 
nunciation, or if you cannot instantly command 
the exact words with which to express your ideas, 
this new free book, “How You Can Master Good 
English—in 15 Minutes a Day,” will prove a 
revelation to you. Send the coupon or a letter or 
postal card for it now. SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 3010 Searle Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
3010 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my 
part, your new free book, ‘“‘“How You Can Master 
Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 
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O If 18 years or under check here for Booklet A. 
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Autumn 


Who dipped his brush in the pot of dye 
And painted thehills, and the Autumn sky? 
Who bathed the mountains to the crest 
In changing shades on its 
Mammoth breast? 


And then with iridescent sheen 
Changed all in the spring 
To a living green? 


Who—who but God? with a stroke of His 
brush 


Could change the landscape 
In silence—and hush. 


Louise C. Baber 





For Home and 
Foreign Missionaries 


You who love your Christian Herald will 
not have a hard time realizing what it 
means to have the help and comfort of its 
pages when you are in a strange part of 
the world doing His work. You can make 
Christian Herald your missionary to mis- 
sionaries—your messenger of cheer and 
comfort in a world sadly lacking in these 
qualities. 


Christian Herald will not only help in their 
work but will keep them in touch with 
home; the missionaries in America are 
equally hungry for the things we can give 
| them in Christian Herald. Because we be- 
lieve in this service, we ask you to help us 
raise a fund for purpose of sending 
| Christian Herald to as many foreign and 
home missionaries as possible—we will 
contribute to this fund by giving one dol- 
lar for every dollar given. 





Send Christian Herald to those laboring in 
His service, 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
MISSIONARY FUND 


419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 38) 


members of the church which is a vital 
factor. The young people confide in their 
pastor and his wife, who take active part 
and interest in all their activities. 

In most cases the young people attend 
at least one of the two services held every 
Sunday. The young people express a 
high appreciation of church values. 

The Church can gain her young people. 
To do so means to manifest a keen in- 
terest in them. The Church need not de- 
part from truth or surrender principles; 
in fact, it is only high ideals in the Church 
that appeal to them. Have an active, con- 
structive program. Let them work out 
their work and problems with as little 
dictation as possible from the head of the 
church. Make the Church magnetic, for 
magnetism draws. 
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Long Range 
Investment— 





The Pilgrims and pioneers backed their 
faith with the investment of their fortunes 
and their lives with meager returns. How- 
ever, succeeding generations have gathered 
rich dividends because these long range in- 
vestments of our forefathérs “brought forth 
on this continent, under God, a new nation.” 


A Salvation Army 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT (Annuity) 


gives you the opportunity for a long range 
investment in extending and perpetuating 
Christian service. Dividends in changed 
lives may accrue to the farthest generation. 


Write or mail coupon and we shall be glad 
to tell you how you can become a “long 
range shareholder” in the continually ex- 
panding work of this organization, with— 


® Guaranteed safety 
® Regular income as long as you live 
®@ Highest earnings—3% to 8% depending on age 
@ Saving to you in taxes, worry and legal com- 
plications avoided. 
For Full Particulars 
Mail Coupon Below ag 





THE SALVATION ARMY, 


Extension Department 
Departmental CH-111 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send full information on Salvation 
Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity) 
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FAMOUS 


PARKER 


THE GAME OF GAMES! 


This unique and fashionable card game 
continues the unequalled favorite of millions 
of players. New Editions, 75c. 


FLINCH 


ALWAYS A FAVORITE! 


Get rid of Flinch cards, and Block or 
“‘Flinch” opponents! You'll enjoy the fast, 
exciting play of FLINCH, now selling in its 
8th million! Standard Edition — 150 cards, 


75c. 
MONOPOLY 
MOST POPULAR of the 
World’s Great Standard Games 


SORRY, Fast Action Board Game, $1.25 to $3; 
CAMELOT, ne Battle Game for Men and 
Boys, $1 to $5; NTACK, Fast, Lively Game 
a with Tanne. “50c to $1. 50; FLYING THE 

AM, New Game of Blind Flying for Boys, $1.25; 
PANDA BEAR Game for Little Folks, $1.25— and 
Many Other Great Favorites. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem. 


eC a een ae enie 


SALEM, MASS. « NEW YORK * CHICAGO 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. W e. Standard 

ds me authors, new books, abe bse Retion, ref- 

canal erence, ‘medical, peuahont, children’ ‘s books, etc. 

Tho —all at guaranteed savings. Send card now for 
Clarkson’ 's 1942 Cata 

FREE Write for our ise illustrated book cata- 

log. A short courseinliterature.The buying 

guide of 300, overs. The answer to your 

Seristnes gift problem. FREE if you write 

or —TODAY! 


LARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. CHini253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





BARGAIN CATALOG 
000 books of all pub- 


om listed in o av 3) ) 0 KS 


47th 
—— Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—— “best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
teScientifie, etc, Suapiving schools, colleges, libraries 
"thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
y for our new 1942 catalog, “Bargains in Books.’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 34 


64-566 West Monroe St., Chicago. itlinois 
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fall, to the State Fair some thirty or forty 
miles away. Slowly and soberly they 
would make the rounds of the livestock 
exhibits (their favorite point of concen- 
tration), and with a knowing and critical 
eye size up each prize-winner as if they 
were engaged in the most solemn and im- 
portant business in all the world! 

On the whole it was a drab, tedious ex- 
istence that had fallen to her lot. For her 
the years had been almost entirely devoid 
of comforts and conveniences. And yet, 
despite these privations, no one had ever 
heard her utter a word of complaint. On 
the contrary, because she was invariably 
so pleasant and cheerful, she was one of 


| the best-loved women in the community. 


The years seemed powerless to change 
her. Always, it seemed, she had been the 
same sweet gentle woman who had given 
herself with a saint’s devotion to her task 
in that little village—the task of making 
a home of which she could be proud. 

She was a member of all the women’s 
organizations in the neighborhood, from 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Presbyterian 
Church all the way to the Rebekah Lodge 
and the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
(which had to get along as best it could 
without benefit of masculine interest). 
She usually preferred not to be officially 
active in any of the groups to which she 
belonged; and yet her influence was con- 
stantly present in every one of them. If 
a minor scandal were going the rounds, it 
was her cuiet and kindly judgment that 
helped to “kill” the gossip. If a feud 
flared up in the ranks of the Missionary 


| Society; it was usually Aunt Jenny who, 


by some secret stratagem, was able to 
effect a reconciliation. 

It seemed as if she had found some 
pearl of great price, and now carried it 
about with her and treasured it in her 
heart, the very knowledge of it giving her 
assurance and peace. 

There was a certain reticence of spirit 
about her, however, which convinced you 
that she would not readily reveal the 
inner citadel of her soul to any chance 
acquaintance. But one day, when the 
young minister had been telling her about 
a recent book he had been rcading in the 
field of theology, she gave him a glimpse 
of the secret in her heart. 

“You know,” she said, “I don’t see how 
it is that people can think up so many 
books about religion—as if there was 
something mysterious about it! Of course, 
I’m scared of saying anything in front of 
a meeting, and I’d never be able to write 
a book about it; but religion seems to me 
to be a simple, everyday sort of thing.” 

She put down the sock that she had been 
mending, and took up another. Then she 
went on: 

“As far as I can see,” she said, “re- 
ligion just tells us about God, and about 
what He wants us to do. And I’ve always 
thought that—for myself—He wants me 
to do a good day’s work cheerfully. He 
wants me to lend a helping hand when- 
ever I see someone in need. And then He 
wants me to leave all the rest of it in His 
hands—to trust Him for the outcome of 
it all. I suppose that’s what you might 
call my religion. At any rate, that’s what 
I would call it.” 

The young minister moved to another 
parish shortly after that conversation with 


Aunt Jenny, and for a long while was 
unable to renew their acquaintance. 
When next he saw her, the years had 
taken their toll—had taken from her side 
the companion who had shared the long 
journey with her. Yet in her eyes was the 
same quiet assurance, and on her lips the 
same lingering fragrance of a smile that 
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had been there before. And they revealed, 
more clearly than words ever could, the 
reality of her religion. 

For now she had gone through even the 
valley of the shadow of death. And—as 
in every other experience of her life—she 
had come through to the other side with 
firm courage and an undaunted faith! 
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last summer of the Prime Minister and 
_the President was that among other things 
that was done aboard their vessel, was 
the reading of this book in a service of 
public worship; because these two men 
were symbols of the two nations that be- 
lieve that in the Word of God is to be 
found the only rules for men and nations 
that promise peace and moral progress for 
the world. 

And here in America? It is easy to grow 
discouraged about America. Her life is 
too easy. She is too rich. The softness 
that turned to rot in the rich nations of 
the past is so apparent in her life. But 
there is a simply tremendous growth of 
interest in the Bible in America in the 
last few years. The head of a great pub- 
lishing firm in New York City told me 
of plans he has to produce the Bible in a 
popular form. I called up Pocket Books, 
Inc. the other day because I saw that 
they had put an abridged form of the 
Bible on the newsstands at twenty-five 
cents. Just as I expected, they told me 
that in its first eight months, it had out- 
sold any other book they had ever pub- 
lished. And I could go on at some length 
to indicate to you my own conviction that 
there never will be in this country a black- 
out of the Bible any more than you can 
black out the stars. 

The fact is that the Bible is not just 
another book. The Bible is the book. It 
is a voice and the voice is God’s. So 
responsive has the human heart been to 
the voice of this book that men every- 
where are demanding to hear it. The 
story of its boring through the mountain- 
ous barriers of language is the miracle of 
literature, for the whole Bible has now 
been translated and published in 184 lan- 
guages which included practically all the 
great languages of the world. The New 
Testament appears in 227 more languages. 
Some substantial part of the Bible, but 
less than the New Testament, appears in 
640 more languages, making a total of 
1051 of the tongues of men in which God 
speaks to their hearts in the accents of 
their own beloved speech. 

How are you going to black out a book 
with the literary virility of this book? 
How are you going to black out a book 
that every day is being carried to the 
doors of forgotten people in almost every 
land on earth by a company of several 
thousand colporteurs? Hitler may snuff 
out the four freedoms in half the earth 
but he cannot black out the stars. He may 
impose the rule of blood and iron. He 
may require the reading of his awful book 
of hate but he cannot black out the words 
that God has at sundry times and in di- 
vers manners spoken unto the fathers by 
the prophets and in these latter days has 
been speaking unto us by His Son whom 
He has appointed heir of all things and 
by whom also He made the worlds. God 
has spoken, the God whose love is beau- 
tiful and terrible. Men must listen when 
He speaks. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my Word shall not pass away. 
You cannot black out the stars! 


This article is one chapter in a book 
entitled “Every Man’s Book” which Har- 
per & Bros. will publish about November 
20th, price $1.00. Dr. Stifler is Editorial 
Secretary of the American Bible Society. 
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my ) OF ALL the garden books ever 
UK written, the most inspiring, 


the most interesting, the most 
humorous which I know, is that entitled 
“A Book About Roses.” This book was 
written by Dean Hole, an English clergy- 
man. The first edition must have appeared 
about 1865. Nearly thirty editions of it 
have been issued since. As long as there 
are gardens, I trust that the first sentence 
of the book will never be forgotten. 

“He who would have beautiful roses in 
his garden must have beautiful roses in his 
heart,” wrote Dean Hole, as he began. 
That, I consider, is the most important 
thing about growing any flower. If you 
have a love for it in your soul then it will 
be a labor of love to grow it in your 
garden. 

The last real chapter in this book is de- 
voted to rose shows. The Dean comments 
in humorous fashion upon the ways of 
judges and exhibitors and tells of a clerical 
friend who vowed he’d never show again 
because he was given a fourth prize in- 
stead of first. He closes the chapter thus: 


Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go, lose or conquer as you can; 

But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


BIBL 


“| BER is a supplementary chapter at 
the end of Dean Hole’s book in which 
he has set down specific things to do each 
month. Let me quote what he says for 
November, for it is better said than I 
could put it: 

“November is the best month for trans- 


| planting,” he wrote. “Ah, how it cheers 


the rosarian’s heart amid these dreary 
days, to welcome that package from the 
nurseries. . . . Let him plant his rose- 
trees as soon as may be after their ar- 
rival; but if they reach him, unhappily, 
during frost or heavy rains, let him ‘lay 
them in’ as it is termed, covering their 
roots well with soil and their heads with 
matting, and so wait the good time com- 
ing.” 
That, my friends, is just as sound ad- 
vice for November, 1941, as it was in 
1865, for most parts of our country ex- 
cept the far north. I wish it were possible 
to show those of you who like roses, the 
difference that can be seen in my own 
garden as I write between a few roses I 
set therein last fall and hard by them, a 
few more that were put out this spring. 
Those planted in the fall are twice as 
good as those of spring. 


IOC 


NOVEMBER too, except for the cold- 
er sections, is an excellent time to 
set out most kinds of shrubbery and small 
trees. This would include both those for 
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FROM A GARDEN Note BOoK 


by Donald H. Kingery 
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ornamental purposes and those we plant 
to bear fruit, such as apples, currants or 
grapes. Bulbs of narcissus and tulip can 
go in the ground. Peonies may be planted. 


BIBL 


AS I set down these notes, I am looking 
forward to a most pleasant autumn. 
For in rows I have grown a goodly num- 
ber of plants of perennial flowers from 
seedlings or divisions set there last spring 
and tended through the hot days of sum- 
mer. They are now grown to mature size 
and ready to be moved to a perennial bed 
to replace old clumps which have out- 
grown their usefulness, or to fill up spaces 
that are now vacant. 

I do not hurry about this fall trans- 
planting of perennials but wait until after 
there have been ample rains. Then I dig 
each clump with a generous ball of earth 
about the root system and handle them 
carefully in the transplanting so that this 
ball remains intact. Thus the plant is 
scarcely aware that it is moved. I seldom 
ever lose a plant so moved. Foxgloves 
and Canterbury bells actually stand a bet- 
ter chance of living through the winter if 
they are moved in fall. 


BIBT 


HOUSE plants thrive or languish as 
we care for them. Most of them like 
a soil that has ample humus and they ap- 
preciate being fed. I note that my wife 
has provided herself with a new kind of 
plant food for our own indoor plants, in 
form of tablet. This is inserted about an 
inch deep and about an inch from the rim 
of the pot. The tablets are covered with 
soil and then the plant is watered well. 
For a 4-inch pot, and for a plant such as 
a geranium, one tablet a month will suf- 
fice. For a 6-inch pot, two tablets will be 
about right. 

If left to me, I would be inclined to 
use some of the same plant food that I 
use outdoors. About one-third teaspoon- 
ful would be right for a geranium in a 4- 
inch pot, and a level teaspoon of it for a 
6-inch pot. This can be dug lightly into 
the top soil and then watered thoroughly 
to dissolve it. Both this and the tablets 
have an analysis of 4-12-4, which is a 
standard complete plant food. 


BIC 


[Ast spring I asked here that readers 
send me suggestions as to matters 
about which I might write in these notes. 
A goodly number of letters came, for 
which I thank all those who were so kind 
as to write me. In due time I shall follow 
these suggestions, as they fit in to time- 
liness. Quite a number asked that I con- 
tinue to mention each month suitable 
work for then and of such plants and 
seeds as may be put out month by month. 
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make inquiries concerning this strange 
pilgrimage. But he found that the man, 
Nathan, had dropped behind, separated 
by a group of people. 

“Nathan, come here!” he shouted per- 
emptorily. While he sat his ass and wait- 
ed for a moment for the servant to make 
his way to him, Marcus looked about for 
someone to speak to himself. 

A sturdy young peasant rather attract- 
ed him. The young man was carrying a 
child, whose eyes, set in a beautiful little 
face, were plainly sightless. 

“Where are you all going, friend,” 
Marcus asked of the young father, his 
voice softening in spite of himself, “to 
seek some great miracle-working physi- 
cian?” 

The sturdy peasant paused, with an 
humble gesture. “Jesus, the Man we 
seek, is a great miracle doer, and heals 
the sick, cures the lame, and gives sight 
to the blind, but we do not call Him a 
physician, but a Man come from God, a 
Prophet. He teaches us about God, too, 
and what He would have us do. I wish 
to learn more of His teaching, and I’m 
going to ask Him to give my little son 
his sight.” 

Oh, it was Jesus, of Whom Julia had 
filled his ears back home! But the young 
man was so earnest, and so simply trust- 
ful in his belief, that Marcus could not 
bring himself to be scornful. ‘May it 
be so!” he answered, although he had not 
the least faith that the child would be 
given its sight. 

Nathan pushed up behind him now, and 
the two continued their slow way. Mar- 
cus was turning things over in his mind. 
“T’ll not reach Capernaum at the time 
that I wished, anyhow, and so I may as 
well give up and stop bothering about 
it. But Id like to push ahead in this 
crowd and get close to Jesus, just to see 
Him with my own eyes. I begin to 
wonder what sort of Man He is, to have 
gained such a hold on these people.” 

But Marcus found that even making 
his way through the crowd to its center, 
and meeting Jesus, was a difficult thing. 
He and his servant had not made much 
headway when he began to notice some- 
thing that puzzled him. The crowd was 
no longer flowing along the highway, but 
was climbing over unbroken, rising 
ground. Soon the explanation was given, 
relayed by those in front to those who 
were coming after. 

“The Master is leading us apart, up 
into a mountain,” was the message. 

“We'll follow Him, wherever He leads 
us,” the people about the merchant de- 
clared, and called back to others behind 
them. 

For a moment Marcus thought of try- 
ing to work back to the road again and 
continue on his way to Capernaum, but 
he gave this notion up. With so many 
people milling about he was not even 
sure of finding his way, and he reasoned 
that, as he was late already, he might as 
well climb the mountainside and see this 
unusual experience through. 

“IT would not quite like it, though, if 
any friends of mine, or fellow merchants, 
were about, or saw me leaving again,” 
Marcus admitted to himself. He had al- 
ready noticed that there was a sprinkling 
of his own class in the group—a priest, 
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a scribe, and even.a Pharisee, in his fine 


silken robes. These were haughty ob- 
servers, like himself, and did not share 
the eagerness of the multitude. 

At length the top of the mountain was 
neared. Marcus got down from his ass 
and motioned to Nathan to watch the 
beast while he made his way nearer the 
summit. There a Man was quietly set- 
tling Himself, while a number of other 
men, who seemed to be intimate with 
Him, gathered close, on the slopes of the 
mountain. 

But Marcus was looking on in astonish- 
ment. Was this Man at the center the 
wandering Preacher, Jesus? His own 
words to Julia came back to him with 
mocking emphasis: “A pallid fellow with 
a womanish voice, creeping about.” But 
this Man was bronzed and glowing, and 
the face which He turned to His audience 
was full of strength, power, and beauty. 
The thought came into Marcus’s mind 
that, for the first time in his life, he was 
looking upon a whole Man. 

Jesus began to speak, and, as Marcus 
suspected by now, His voice was by no 
means weak and womanish, but matched 
His appearance in power, with a. certain 
undertone of deep tenderness and under- 
standing. His talk was no rabble-rousing 
address, but a calm, reasoned searching of 
men’s hearts. Marcus found himself lis- 
tening closely. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 

“Blessed are they that mourn—”. On 
and on He went, while the rich merchant 
stared upward into His face. This was 
just the reverse of Marcus’s whole philos- 
ophy of life, and he found himself turning 
it over in his mind, and unconsciously 
resisting it, even while he listened to that 
calm, powerful voice. One sentence struck 
him with particular force, “Blessed are 
the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

When he came up the mountainside 
Marcus had certainly not had any thought 
of listening to Jesus like this, but merely 
of seeing what He was like, and slipping 
down again and starting off on his ass, 
before the highroad became blocked once 
more. But now he found himself so in- 
terested to hear what Jesus would say 
next that he gave up this intention and 
listened with the others about him, who 
appeared to be anxious not to lose a 
word. ; 

When the Preacher had told who are 
those that are blessed, leaving out the 
very type of strong, intelligent man whose 
success Marcus so much admired, He 
went on to give other precepts, and then 
to declare that a man’s righteousness must 
exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
if he wished to enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. That made Marcus start, and 
again recall his talk with his wife. It 
seemed, then, that to this Man Jesus 
tithes and ceremonials were not enough; 
were far from enough. But Marcus stole 
a look at the Pharisee who had followed 
along with the crowd, and was now sit- 
ting proudly and aloofly, his very robes 
drawn closely about him, as if to keep 
them from contamination by the poorer 
people. He had plainly enough wrapped 
himself in a mental garment also, of 
superciliousness and pride, and not even 
the deep, persuasive tones of Jesus could 
pierce it and reach his heart. 
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Marcus was so interested, however, 
that although he resisted the Preacher’s 
words, he listened to them intently, and 
stored them in his mind. Jesus did not 
seem to tire, but continued His long ser- 
mon as serenely and powerfully as He 
had begun it, every now and again sur- 
prising and arousing the merchant. “Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.” “But 
seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and 
His righteousness.” At last He finished 
His long talk with a parable of two men 
building their houses, one on the rock, 
and the other on the sand. 

“Jesus calls the kind of life I’ve been 
living weak, shifting sand,” Marcus ob- 
served to himself. 

Now Jesus rose, and those around Him 
began to rise too, and descend the moun- 
tainside. The people about Marcus were 
discussing the sermon in astonishment. 

“Jesus teaches us as one having author- 
ity, and not as the scribes,” they said. 

Others were pressing close to Jesus and 
asking Him to cure their infirmities. As 
Marcus made his slow way downward he 


* 
| TRUST YOU LORD 


| found Him in the words of ancient minds, 

In logic of the pyramids, 

The miracle of lovely orchids, 

In dawn’s star-drifting winds, 

In meanings of His spoken words, 

In feelings that within me stirr’d, 

In earthly love that knows no depth too low 

For it to follow and its warmth bestow. 

And as around the world the cannon roar’d, 

And hate beat on my distant shore, 

I held within my soul the words: 

I trust You—Lord, 

Peace, faith and beauty, will be restored. 
—Russell Edward Elliott 


* 


saw the sturdy young peasant with his 
little son in his arms, to whom he had 
spoken on the highway. But now the lit- 
tle one’s eyes were no longer dim and 
sightless, but were bright and radiant, 
as he looked wonderingly about him at 
the world of light and color which he 
had never seen before. His father was 
talking gently to him, trying to help him 
understand what he saw. 

After the multitude came down from 
the mountain they still followed Jesus, 
Who took the road toward Capernaum. A 
leper made his way to Him and fell down 
to worship Him. “If you will, you can 
make me clean, Lord,” the unhappy man 
declared, and Jesus answered that He 
did so will, and with a touch of His hand 
restored him. 

Marcus was following along with the 
crowd, on the way toward the town. He 
was so occupied in thinking over all that 
he had heard and seen that he entirely 
forgot to be fretful over the slowness 
of his and his servant’s progress. Then 
when at length he reached Capernaum 
and finally had a chance to send a mes- 
sage to the group of men whom he had 
come to see, he sent word that he wouldn’t 
be a partner in the business they had 
been planning, which was to deceive their 
townsmen into buying some _ inferior 
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goods. “I am returning at once to Jeru- 
salem,” Marcus ended his message. 

He returned much more quickly than 
he had come, and even before he went to 
his own house he hastened to the home 
oi his ruined neighbor, Timon, whom he 
found much cast down because he and 
his family were soon to be driven from 
their house and small parcel of land, 
Timon’s inheritance. 

“Come, be more cheerful, friend,” 
urged Marcus. “I’ve been thinking that 
that was rather a sharp deal between us, 
since I had you at a disadvantage, and so 
I am going to save your house for you, 
and help you make a second start. Per- 
haps you’ll permit me to give you ad- 
vice now and then, until you are well 
on your feet.” 

“Why, Marcus, you don’t know what 
this means to me!” Timon exclaimed in 
amazement. “I was beginning to fear that 
my family and I would become destitute.” 

Marcus went on to his house, where 
he surprised Julia and Jemima, who had 
not been expecting him so soon. Julia 
at once detected a change in her husband, 
and was puzzled by his gentler, more 
thoughtful manner. But youthful Jemima 
was so alarmed that she did not notice 
anything. She had brought the hurt spar- 
row into the courtyard again, and here 
it was, pert and saucy in its cage. She 
hastily thought of throwing some gar- 
ment over the cage, but she was too late, 
for her father’s glance happened to fall 
on it. 

“What have we here, Jemima? You’re 
making a pet of a common sparrow?” 
Then, catching himself up, “Well, if you 
like the little fellow, child. But your spar- 
row’s wing droops, doesn’t it?” 

“Ves, father, it’s broken,” faltered Je- 
mima. “That’s why I brought the spar- 
row in, to—to care for it while it’s hurt. 
But the wing is mending fast now. I 
mean to set the bird free soon.” 

“Well, don’t put it out to seek its own 
food before it is well able to use the wing, 
Jemima,” kindly advised her father. 

Jemima could not conceal her surprise, 
and Julia looked at her husband search- 
ingly. He turned to her rather sadly. “I 
begin to see how harsh and autocratic 
I’ve been, even with the two I love most 
dearly,’ he declared, and then went on 
eagerly and earnestly, “And, Julia, I have 
a confession to make to you. I’ve seen 
Jesus, and heard Him teach, and He’s 
certainly not a pallid, weak Person, but 
a splendid, whole Man. He has shown 
me that my philosophy of life was all 
wrong, and that the strong man is one 
of character, who is gentle and kind, and 
concerns himself with spiritual riches, not 
with seizing the goods of his neighbors 
and with trying to set himself up as an 
overlord because he thinks himself so 
much better. Jesus has taught me to be 
merciful, and that I need mercy.” 

“Oh, husband, I’m so glad that you 
have learned of "Jesus! ” cried Julia, with 
much happiness. 

“Now I have come home to set right 
several matters, including that deal I 
thought I had closed with our neighbor 
Timon. Then I’m going to seek Jesus 
and learn more of Him, for He is not 
only a prophet, as many call Him, but 
our Lord.” 

“Yes, and Jemima and I will learn 
More of Him, too.” 
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her manuscript, and taking it from me 
with the brief, weighty statement, “I get 


” 


you. 
And she had. Perfectly. 


A week or so after that, writing me 
about something else, she enclosed three 
stanzas of verse with the title, “On 
watching my little girl with her doll.” 
She had evidently been overwhelmed—as 
what mother has not—by an awe-struck 
sense of the continuity of motherhood, 
the immortal instinct around which so 
much of her own life was centering. To 
see it already budding in her small daugh- 
ter’s play, had shaken her to the heart. 
She wrote on the margin, “Bill’s chin sort 
of trembled when he read this. And he 
gave me a great kiss. I guess he’d been 
feeling about the same way. He acted as 
if it was something he’d been wanting to 
say, and couidn’t.” 

The three stanzas were technically not 
up to the literary quality required by edi- 
tors for publication. But my chin quiv- 
ered a little too, as I read the fresh, per- 
sonal, deeply-felt expression of a personal 
experience of poetry in real life, and 
thought what it had meant to the young 
father and mother, their hearts fairly ach- 
ing under the beautiful burden of a happy, 
intimate, completely shared emotion. 

Later, I saw in the local newspaper of 
her town some verses of hers, written to 
be read on the day when the old “in- 
mates” of a “Home for Aged Couples,” 
were moved back into the building after 
it had been renovated and refurnished. 
“Sunset skies,” “Still hand in hand,” “se- 
rene old age, reassuring to youth like the 
steady gleam in a light-house,” 


“The Home we dedicate with joy, 
anew 
Its sunny windows facing west, 
May it be richly, truly home to you, 
Dear elders, who have earned your 
rest.” 


You can see for yourself that there 
was nothing in the five or six stanzas to 
set the Thames of poetry on fire, but I 
was not surprised to have someone who 
was there tell me, ““You should have heard 
people clap their hands when your cous- 
in’s poetry was read. The ladies that got 
up the program looked and looked in all 
the poetry books the librarian could find, 
for a poem that had something in it about 
a Home for old people. But there wasn’t 
a thing to be found. Nobody had ever 
thought of it, before. So your cousin 
wrote it specially. Did you realize that? 
She wrote it for that very occasion. Just 
as natural as I’d take in some flowers 
from my garden. The old people are go- 
ing to have it framed and hung in the 
front hall. It was so kind—it made every- 
body there feel better for having heard 
it.” 

And again, when her ten-year-old son 
dived in and saved from drowning a poor 
little slum-kid that had fallen off the dock 
at the lake, she wrote, out of a heart 
bursting with pride and thankfulness, two 
four-line stanzas “for him to keep, always, 
to remember the day by,” she told me as 
she showed them to me. If these lines, 
glorifying like a shout of joy, his act of 
courage, don’t steady and fortify that boy 


in many a tight place in his life, when 
he’s tempted to be less than he might be 
—well, if they don’t, I know nothing 
about human nature. 

And the jingle she wrote (the rhyme- 
scheme was pretty bad, but the good 
humor in it was as infectious as a bright- 
hearted ha! ha! ha!) about the astonish- 
ment on the faces of her children when 
they chanced to look into an open drawer 
where they sometimes kept their caps and 
rubbers and found the cat had had her 
kittens there. And her absurd rhymed 
dialogue with her twelve-year-old son, 
they called “Lament for Young William’s 
lost baseball,” with its increasingly des- 
perate suggestions from the mother and 
the aggrieved exasperated crescendo roars 
from the boy: 


“In its place, in your room, that’s 
where!” 
“Not there!” 
“Where you left it, nowhere else, I’ll 


1”? 


swear! 
“No fair!” 
“In the attic? In the cellar? In the 
air?” 
“Not there!” 
“Up a tree? Down the well? In your 
hair?” 
“Not anywhere” 


The last iwo lines were soon adopted 
as a family saying when something was 
lost. 


* 


If | Were 
A POET 


I'd write a “Hymn to the Football”, to be 
sung along with America and the Doxol- 
ogy in every home in the land on Thanks- 
giving Day. “Bless the football, O my 
sole’’—something like that to start it off. 
“Yea, let everything that hath breath yell 
its head off for the pigskin” 
it, why not sing it? Selah. 


. If we do 


—McAlpine 
* 


Then there was the heartfelt, “Good- 
bye, Mother—but not good-bye,” when 
her gentle, invalid old mother-in-law died. 

And the meditative, rather nice poem 
(for the quality of her work certainly did 
improve as she kept on writing) she wrote 
as part of our family’s celebration of the 
fiftieth wedding anniversary of some aged 
relatives: 


“Young weddings are bowers 
Where fresh, rosy flowers 

Unfold. 

Old weddings are mellow 
With fruit, ripe and yellow 

As gold.” 


I suppose that a “real” poet would 
laugh pityingly at anybody’s being so 
naive as to use a hackneyed old rhyme 
like “bowers” and “flowers.” But as the 
small-great-grand-child of the golden 
wedding, recited the verses in his little- 
boy treble, gazing up into the lined old 
faces bent fondly on his, I looked over 
at the woman who was learning how to 
grow her own poetry and thought, “You 
certainly did get me, all right.” 
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what we can as best we can, to heal their 
hurts, then in truth we have reason to 
thank God today. 

Thankful—for what? Surely for the 
Church of Christ our Lord. For there is 
only one institution whose primary pur- 
pose is to make us sensitive to God and 
to the welfare of others. There are other 
institutions which incidentally do this 
thing. They disseminate information by 
word and picture and book. But the 
church exists to transform these personal- 
ities of ours from selfish, callous, indif- 
ferent individuals to men and women who 
have caught something of the mind and 
Spirit of the Master, and who learn at last 
to say and to mean it: “I am my brother’s 
keeper.” The church is a school, a fel- 
lowship, a place of worship, the supreme 
agency of the Kingdom of God, the ground 
and pillar of the Truth, the organism 
through which the Spirit of Christ works. 

Yes, I know the weaknesses of the 
church. They are the weaknesses of men 
and women, of you and me and all the 
rest of us. The church is not a society of 
spiritual aristocrats but a people who wish 
to be far better than they are and willing 
to pay the price, by devotion, ministra- 
tions, endeavoring to be trustees of what 
has been given them by way of influence, 
gifts, and possessions. Someone has said 
that if the church did nothing else but 
provide a place for worship, its existence 
would be justified. I accept that state- 
ment, with the proviso that the worship- 
ers translate the good of worship, the 
beauty and wonderment of it, into noble 
thoughts and noble deeds. Yes, the church 
keeps alive the spirit of worship. Said an 
African chief, “We know that at night- 
time somebody goes by among the trees, 
but we never speak of it.” The church is 
the only institution on earth that does 
speak of it. It sings of it, proclaims it in 
season and out of season. 

Last Monday I sat at lunch with a 
great-hearted layman of Chicago. He re- 
sides in a city forty miles away, an indus- 
trial community by the way, and in that 
city, largely through his gifts of mind and 
heart, personal contacts, and generous 
disposition of his money, is a church serv- 
ing that community in an inspiring way. 
Sitting across the table from him, he out- 
lined to me his plans for the church that 
are to go on after his death; and as a 
business man, he confided to me that he 
saw no other way out of the vexatious 
problems that press upon us and the evils 
that beset our society, than the strength- 
ening and unifying the church. Here was 
a man of large affairs whose chief affair 
he confessed was his church. And he was 
sacrificing, though he didn’t call it that, 
many luxuries which a man in his position 
would naturally feel entitled to enjoy. 

And now as I glance toward the com- 
munion table, lo I see but one Figure: 
The Lawgiver has gone, The Prophet has 
gone; The Psalmist and The Apostle have 
disappeared. There remains The Saviour! 
“And he took the cup and gave thanks.” 
In the presence of him who gave himself 
for us, may we come to this hour, knowing 
it to be an hour not only holy, but an 
hour in which we may learn by experience 
the meaning of the words of Jesus: 
“While ye have the light, believe on the 
light, that ye may become sons of light.” 
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Grave as the German food situation is 
for the time being, it is almost rosy if 
compared with her need for oil. This is 
no secret. Hundreds of articles were writ- 
ten on this question, and all authorities 
agree that, for years to come, Germany’s 
production of synthetic oil will be at least 
seventy-five per cent below her war-time 
need. She has to import or to face the 
dying-off of her motors. ° 

Thanks to her stock-piles, which ob- 
viously must have been enormous, she 
could manage to carry on until now with 
the approximately eight million tons of 
oil a year she could get—from Rumania 
6-7 million tons, and from Russia 1 mil- 
lion tons. The transmutation of Russia 
from a benevolent neutral into a shooting 
enemy has profoundly worsened the Ger- 
man oil situation. Not only has the Rus- 
sian export been stopped as a matter of 
course, but aiso the Rumanian quota has 
sharply dropped, since the oilfields of 
Ploesty are being subjected to constant 
air-bombardment. 

It is difficult to imagine how Germany 
can ever solve the oil problem. She has no 
chance to get any supplies from either 
the U.S. or from Mexico, the only neu- 
tral producers of oil. The remaining wells 
of importance are located in Russia Cau- 
casus, Iraq and in the Dutch Indies. 
Even if Germany could conquer one, or 
all, of these territories, the guess is that 
the respective plants would have been 
destroyed in time. It would take the 
Nazis from seven months to two years to 
bring the oil wells into working condition. 

The German drive into Russia is, in- 
spite of all denials, a desperate attempt 
to overcome the shortage of the two Great 
Essentials—oil and cereals. However, so 
heavy are the odds against Hitler that he 
is compelled to stake almost more than 
he can reasonably hope to gain. His 
planes, tanks, armored cars, trucks, and 
motorized guns are using enormous quant- 
ities of fuel in their push toward the 
Caucasus region. And all this fuel is be- 
ing spent for the mere prospect of bag- 
ging oil wells which will be running in 
seven or twelve or twenty months. Gam- 
bles like this are a common symptom that 
the gambler is cornered. 

Whereas the occupation of Russia would 
prove of real value in the long run, as far 
as food and fuel stuffs are concerned, i 
would not improve Germany’s plight with 
regard to the Critical Raw Materials. In 
this respect, too, the alliance with Italy 
and particularly the semi-alliance with 
France have multiplied the problems of 
the nineteen Critical Raw Materials. Ger- 
many is independent in two only—nitrates 
and potash—and suffers from a total lack 
of ten, among which are nickel, rubber 
and tungsten. France is independent in 
none, totally lacking in nine, and here 
again we miss nickel, rubber and tungsten. 
Italy is self-sufficient as to mercury and 
zinc. In all other respects she is worse off 
than either Germany or France and still 
further increases the nickel-rubber-tung- 
sten deficit. 

The Russian situation is better than 


that of her enemies. However, among the 
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items in which she, too, is lacking, we 
come again across nickel, rubber and 
tungsten. She shares Germany’s lack of 
antimony and would not be able to ease 
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the latter’s sho-tazc of copper, lead and 
phosphates, at least not for the next few 
years. Of all the European countries Rus- 
sia is the only one that may be considered 
potentially self-sufficient. As C. Hartley 
Grattan writes in his excellent book “Pre- 
face’ to Chaos”: “The problem in the 
Soviet Union is not to discover the essen- 
tial resources, but to develop the tech- 
nological and managerial resources to ex- 
ploit them.”” No doubt that the Germans, 
with their love of and their endowment 
for organization, would be the right kind 
of people for that job. Under their rule 
Russia would be changed within, say, ten 
years into another U.S., a perfect blend- 
ing of extensive agriculture and gigantic 
industry. Unfortunately, the Russians 
don’t care for German education. They 
have mobilized fifteen million men to bar 
the would-be teachers from entering. 

The events of April-July, 1941, demon- 
strate how the time pressure and the vast- 
ness of space impugn the military suc- 
cesses of the Nazis. The Balkan campaign 
forced Hitler to reduce his air attacks on 
England. Still, he was able to protect 
Germany against aerial assaults from 
Great Britain. The Russian campaign 
virtually stopped the bombardment of 
England and exposed northwestern Ger- 
many and the Ruhr Valley to terrific on- 
slaughts by the RAF. Worse is to come. 
For the first time within twelve months 
British industry has been able to work at 
top speed. No air-raid sirens interrupted 
the work in the factories. No precious 
time had to be wasted with fire-fighting 
and repairwork. Another month of respite 
and, thanks to the lull and American sup- 
plies, Britain will have reached the eagerly 
coveted equality in the air. 

Once this goal is reached, the impact 
upon the strategic situation will make it- 
self felt. The far-flung Nazi armies will 
tax communication lines and fuel reserves 
to the utmost, and the occupied countries 
will yield next to nothing of all the Essen- 
tial Materials. In the meantime the air 
war over Germany and Great Britain will 
go on. It will be waged by Hitler no 
longer with the intention to prepare there- 
by the invasion of the British Isles, but 
simply as a defense measure. Not to go 
down will be his only thought. 

In this phase of the war the strategic 
problem will recede to the background. 
The economic and moral problems will 
grow paramount. The aim of the bellig- 
erent parties will no longer be to break the 
opposing army but to break the moral 
resistance of an entire nation. The Eng- 
lish, for all the blunders they have com- 
mitted in the past, have shown that their 
morale is the genuine, nature-grown stuff. 
The Germans will yet have to prove 
whether theirs is not a substitute rapidly 
wearing down under adverse conditions. 

Anyone who watched the change in 
German behavior during the last war, who 
knows the cleavages within the German 
people and the tensions in today’s Europe, 
and who takes into account the problem 
of the Great Essentials and the Critical 
Raw Materials—any such man will reject 
as ill-construed the question: “How can 
Great Britain avoid defeat?” He will 
rather ask: “Can Germany possibly win 
the war?” Or better still: “How can 
Great Britain defeat Germany?” 

(The concluding part of this article will 
appear in an early issue.) 
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when the time came to learn the parts, 
three victims chosen by the author were 
past laughter. It goes without saying that 
the play was a complete failure on the 
stage and aroused a storm of protest from 
the public. Although we did our best to 
press upon the author the idea that the 
public was not sufficiently adult to appre- 
ciate a true literary work, he lost his in- 
terest in art and even ceased for two 
weeks to attend the performances. One 
week later the career of the Commissar 
ended as disgracefully as the performance 
of his play. 

There were also several saints, even 
martyrs, in our city, most of them com- 
mon, inconspicuous people who engaged 
in everyday routine tasks, proved to be 
heroes after the Revolution. 

In the fall of 1918, when the Red Ter- 
ror reached our city and the prison was 
filled with hostages, the local Cheka (the 
secret police) ordered a mass execution 
of a hundred and five of them. There 
were prominent figures among the victims, 
such as the heroes of the World War, 
Generals Ruszky and Radko-Dmitriev, 
but the majority consisted of ordinary 
officers of the former Tsar’s army, as well 
as of those whose guilt was only their 
birth from bourgeois parents. In spite of 
the fact that many generals of the Tsar’s 
General Staff had been serving the Bolshe- 
vist Government, Ruzsky and Radko- 
Dmitriev categorically refused to enter 
the Red Army and thus save their lives. 
Among those condemned was a friend of 
mine, Alexei Ivanovich, the former secre- 
tary to the Regional Ataman (chief) of 
the Cossacks, a young man of twenty-two. 
He had the complexion of a girl and was 
so gentle and shy that we called him “a 
bonny lass.” In any company he was a 


welcome guest and probably nobody in | 


the city had so many friends as he did. 
His position and nearness to the Ataman 
enabled him to extend his help to hun- 
dreds of the rank and file of Cossacks 
who loved and adored him. His arrest was 
causing much excitement in the Red Cos- 
sack detachment, but Alexei Ivanovich 
himself sent word to quiet it. Although 
the decisions of the Cheka were kept in 
strict secrecy, the news of the planned 
mass execution somehow leaked out and 
reached the People’s Court of which I was 
secretary. It was October twenty-ninth, 
and the execution was scheduled for the 
dawn of the thirty-first. I felt my abso- 
lute helplessness, and yet I could not. sim- 
ply wait indifferently without any attempt 
to inform my friend of his danger. My 
position was so conspicuous that it was 
out of the question to try any direct con- 
tact with him. After the court session on 
my way home I stopped at the restaurant 


Where some of my friends usually had | 


their supper. My expectations were justi- 
fied, for I found two of them, to whom at 
supper I dropped a word to follow me. 

en we were in the street, I broke the 
News, asking them to transmit it to a 
Cossack whom I could trust. I hoped that 
the love the Cossacks bore Alexei Ivano- 
Vich might find some way of saving him. 

at same night, as I discovered later, a 
group of Cossacks established contact 
With Alexei Ivanovich, who was detained 
Ma hotel converted into a prison. Since 
Some of the guards were Cossacks, with 
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their help one of the conspirators slipped 
into my friend’s improvised cell. An es- 
cape could have been arranged very easily, 
but Alexei Ivanovich rejected the plan. 

“T thank you, but I cannot change my- 
self. If I am freed, in a few days they 
will arrest me again.” 

With tears in his eyes the Cossack tried 
to shake the young man’s decision, sug- 
gesting the desertion only of men without 
families. Alexei Ivanovich remained firm. 
He embraced the Cossack and _ said, 
“Death comes only once. I am not afraid 
to die.” 

Early in the morning on October thirty- 
first all the doomed were taken out of the 
city, tied in pairs, and killed by sabers in 
the hands of the Chekists. 

During the summer and the fall of 
1918 many wounded or sick officers of the 
Volunteer Army of General Denikin had 
been left behind in the field; some of 
them died; other managed to reach the 
settlements where most of them were 
sheltered by merciful people, whe though 
they risked their lives, had no heart to 
drive them away. It should be noted that 
very often the same people gave refuge 
to the Reds when the next year the White 
Army occupied our city. For the tender 


“But now we know that you are a 
White Guard and at present you hide 
three officers. Where are they?” 

“T see you know everything. There is 
no use in denying it.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Of course, I am not a fool to keep 
them here. They are in the park,” Lukin 
calmly replied. 

“We were in the nursery and found no- 
body.” 

“There are many other places in the 
park. Have you looked in the arbor on 
the hill?” 

“No. Are they there?” 

“Unless they are in the cave.” 

“What cave? I have never heard about 
any cave there.” 

“Nobody has heard about it. If you 
want, I can lead you. There is no use 
in playing hide-and-seek with you.” 

“All right. Let us go! And where is 
your son?” 

“Somewhere with girls. You know how 
it is with young boys.” 

Arutunov left one of the Chekists to 
wait for the return of the young man and 
ordered Lukin to go ahead. 

“Good-bye, Mother,” he called his wife 
who was in the adjoining room. “Don’t 
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and compassionate heart there was no 
difference between the Red and the White 
in an hour of mortal danger. Yet some 
of those “Good Samaritans” paid with 
their lives for love of neighbour. 

Such was the case of the father and the 
brother of my good friend, Paul Lukin. 
The Lukins, father and son, were em- 
ployees of the State Park; and as it was 
later revealed they saved scores of the 
White officers, hiding them in the park 
nursery and later at the first opportunity 
leading them through the mountains to a 
safe place, from which they could either 
escape abroad or join the Greens, the in- 
dependent bands struggling against the 
Bolsheviks. Finally the Cheka discovered 
their activities, and one night they came 
to Paul Lukin’s house just when his son 
was ready to lead out of the city three 
White officers who were waiting for him 
in the barn. The old man was expecting 
that visit, and soon as he heard knocking 
at the door, he sent his son to the barn 
to complete his mission, while he himself 
opened the door. The case evidently was 
considered serious because the chief of 
the Cheka, an Armenian, Arutunov, was 
at the head of the armed group of the 
Chekists. 

“At last you are in our hands!” he 
cried to the old man. 

“T have always been here. For sixty- 
five years I have been in this city.” 
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wait for me. Go to bed. I'll be late.” 
They left the house with the old man 
marching ahead of the eager Chekists. 

What happened in the park we did not 
learn. Lukin’s wife, who later related to 
me the above conversation which she had 
heard from the other room, never again 
saw her husband alive. Arutunov shot 
him in the park, evidently in a rage after 
he realized that the old man only intended 
to gain time, for there was no cave to 
which he had promised to lead them. 

When the Chekists returned to Lukin’s 
house and searched it, as well as the barn, 
they found nobody. The officers and their 
guide had disappeared, and we heard noth- 
ing of them until the White regiments of 
General Erdeli occupied the city. Then a 
few months later young Lukin returned 
only to find out that his mother had also 
died soon after the murder of the old 
man. When the White Army was forced 
to retreat, the young man left the city 
with it, and was reported to have been 
killed in a skirmish with the Reds. 

I could tell many other heroic stories 
of simple, average people, who probably 
never thought themselves that they would 
be able to sacrifice so much for a brother, 
but I am not writing history. I only em- 
ploy as illustrations the events directly or 
indirectly connected with my life or with 
lives of my friends. 

(Concluded next month) 
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| Stewed or Canned Peaches 


(Continued from page 42) 


cooked, remove from kettle. Thicken the 
liquid remaining in the kettle by adding 
flour, and pour it over the meat. Approxi- 
mate yield: 100 portions. 


CABBAGE SALAD 


20 pounds cabbage 
2 —— celery, diced 
4 bunches of parsley 


1 quart dressing or 1 
quart vinegar 


Trim, core, wash, clean and quarter 
cabbage and soak in salted water for 1 
hour. Clean, trim, wash and dice celery, 
soak in cold water until ready to use. Just 
before serving, remove cabbage from wa- 
ter and shake. Shred or chop fine and 
place in a large bowl with the diced cel- 
ery, then pour over it the dressing or vine- 
gar. Mix well. Place in vegetable dishes, 
cover with minced parsley and serve cold. 
Approximate yield: 100 portions. 


4 
PUMPKIN OR SQUASH PIE 


12 pounds pumpkin or 3 ounces cinnamon or 
squash, fresh, or 3 cloves 
number 10 cans or 7 5 quarts of milk, fresh, 
number 3 cans or 5 cans milk, evap- 
6% pounds sugar, orated, diluted with 5 
brown or white pints of water, or 1 
1% ounces salt (3 pound powdered skim 
tablespoons) milk dissolved in 8 
34 eggs pints water 


|3 ounces ginger, ground 


If fresh pumpkin or squash is used, pre- 
pare and cook as squash, mashed; if 
canned, cooking is not necessary. Place 
cooked or canned pumpkin or squash in 
a large bowl or container. The pumpkin 
or squash must be smooth but not watery, 
if watery, heat until water has evap- 
orated. Mix sugar, salt, spices and milk 
with squash or pumpkin. Beat eggs and 
stir into the mixture. Pour into unbaked 
pie shells. (12 9-inch pastry shells will 
be needed.) Bake in a quick oven (400- 
450°F) for first 20 minutes, then lower 


| to a slow oven (200-250°F) and continue 
| for 40 minutes longer. When completely 


baked, the filling is firm and does not 
stick to the knife blade and the edge of 
the crust is a golden brown. If the filling 
shrinks unduly, it was too moist. Approxi- 
mate yield: 100 portions. 


When the Epworth League feels in a 


| black mood over the loss of its best mem- 


bers suggest a young people’s supper, 
served Army Cafeteria Style, the money 


earned to go for a Thanksgiving box, one | 
to each draftee gone from your church. | 
And remember, when packing it, that sol- | 
| diers like chocolate. : 


Sunday Night, Army Style 
Boiled Ham Potatoes Au Gratin | 
Sauerkraut Corn Bread 
Marble Cake 

Coffee 


BOILED HAM 
Buy 40 pounds of ham. If salty, soak | 
for several hours (or overnight) in fresh 
water. Then change water and parboil 
until nearly done (allowing 30 minutes to 
the pound). Remove from water, skin 
almost to the end of the hock and dredge 
with cracker meal mixed with sugar, all- | 
spice and cinnamon. Dot surface with 
whole cloves. Bake each ham in an open 
pan holding 1 quart of water. Bake in a 
moderate oven 40 minutes, basting oc- 
casionally with water in pan. The 40 
pounds should yield 100 portions. 
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ment No. 41. 
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| how thousands have been converted to Christ 
—of famous missionaries and missiona 

verts. Here is a course designed to give ‘a 


om the days of Christ and the 


con- 
finite 


knowledge of the principles and progress in 
world evangelization, yet told in a simple and 
fascinating way. Write for further details today. 
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0) Please send FREE folder on WORLD-WIDE 
MISSIONS. 0 Also Prospectus describing all 17 
Home Study Courses. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day. 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 481 Postal Life Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., has a new accident policy for 
men and women of ages 65 to 85. 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a month 
for hospital care and other benefits that 
so many older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only-1 cent a. day— 
$3.65 a year! 


Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special policy 
for older people is proving especially at- 
tractive. No medical examination—no 
agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 


ines LOW-PRICE TAILORING 
NEW LINE 
Feature-Price’® line = *s made- eeeeeee cae. 
* Show friends, everyone, choice of nearly 100 rich wool- 
ens, tailored-to-measure in 9 pewest styles—At Standout 
Price most men can aff nly 2 sales a day can 
pring youS60 refine week Bas ee As — Bonus! 
rks today for Sample Outfit, 


pian: and 
mazing Free nus ffer. 


a eee & SON, ‘Bent. 
and Throop $ 


MAKE $95.00 
FOR YOURSELF 


Or $10—or $15 or more! There is 
no limit to the amount you can earn 
in your spare time through CHrIsTIAN 
HERALD’s easy Money Making Plan. 
One woman made $14 in her first day’s 
effort—thousands of others all over the 
country regularly use this simple, pleas- 
ant way of adding extra dollars to 
their income. 


You can, too. There is no previous 
experience needed, no expense to you— 
You can work the plan any time you 
have an hour or two to spare—or you 
can make it a full time job. 


Want to know more about it? Just 
clip and mail the coupon below at 
once for full particulars. 


—————— Use This Coupon 
Desk N-41 
Christian Herald 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Let me know all about your easy Money 
Making Plan right away. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuristiAN HERALD.. 


POTATOES AU GRATIN 


30 pounds potatoes(left 1 pound butter 
over or boiled) cans milk, acogecmned 
gallon beef stock orl pound skim milk 
pounds cheese, —_— in 3 pints 
chopped or grated wate 
pound flour yy neu shortening 


Cut potatoes into pieces about the size 
of a lima bean, season to taste with salt 
and pepper, and mix with the beef stock. 
Melt the shortening, add flour and milk, 
making a white sauce. Spread potatoes 2 
or 3 inches deep on the bottom of well 
greased bake pans. Pour the sauce over 
the potatoes, sprinkle with chopped or 
grated cheese, dot here and there with 
small bits of butter and bake in a quick 
oven (400-450°F) for 30 minutes or until 
browned. Serve hot. Approximate yield: 
100 portions. 


SAUERKRAUT 
Add 2% gallons beef stock to 4 gallons 
sauerkraut, season to taste and simmer 1 
hour. Serve hot. Approximate yield: 100 
portions, 
CORN BREAD 


914 pounds corn meal, ™% pound fat (lard or 
white or yellow lard substitute) 

2% pounds flour 20 eggs 

3 ounces baking powder 4 cans milk, exape. 
(% cup) rated, diluted wit 


3 ounces salt (% cup) pints water 


Sift together corn meal, flour, salt and 
baking powder. Work in the fat, add 
beaten eggs and milk and mix well. Pour 
into well greased heated pan and bake 20 
minutes in a quick. oven (400-450°F). 
Cut into squares and serve hot. This may 
also be baked in muffin tins, Approxi- 
mate yield: 100 portions. 


MARBLE CAKE 


7 pounds su 10 ounces baking pow- 
3% pounds et (butter, der (13% cups) 

lard or lard substi- 2 ounces salt (% cup) 

tute) 4 cans milk, evapo- 
24 eggs rated or 13 ounces 
2% ounces flavoring skim milk dissolved 

extract in 3 pints water 
134% pounds flour 

Cream together sugar, fat, eggs, wn 
flavoring extract, adding one ingredient at 
a time in the order given. The flour, bak- 
ing powder, and salt should be sifted to- 
gether twice and added gradually. Add a 
part of the milk from time to time as 
needed to make the mixing easy. If mixed 
in the mechanical mixer the beating op- 
eration should be at second speed. When 
all the milk is added there should be a 
stiff batter. If too stiff more milk or wa- 
ter may be added. This may be baked in 
round pans for layer cake or in large pans 
for short cake. To make marble cake di- 
vide the batter in two parts. To one add 
8 ounces of cocoa or 6 ounces of melted 
chocolate. Mix well. Deposit in pans in 
alternate spoonsful. Bake layers 25 min- 
utes in a moderate oven (350 to 375°F). 


Men’s Club Draftee Luncheon 
Beef Loaf with Tomato Sauce 
Potato Salad 
Sliced Cucumbers Hot Biscuits 
Brown Betty 
Coffee 


BEEF LOAF 

20 pounds beef, fresh 2 or 3 quarts beef stock 
5 pounds bread crumbs 5 pounds bacon 
2 pounds onions 1 clove garlic 
1 pound flour salt and pepper to taste 

Grind the meat and onions in a grinder. 
Soak the bread in water and then squeeze 
out excess water. Mix the meat, bread 
crumbs, and onions together. Make into 


loaves about 4 inches wide by 3 inches 
high. Place on baking pans. A loaf of 
this shape can be cut into attractive 
pieces, about the proper size for the indi- 
vidual and the slices will hold their shape. 
Then blend the stock into the flour and 
rub this on the loaves. Place in a hot 
oven (400-450°F) 10 minutes or long 
enough to produce a brown crust, then re- 
duce heat to that of a slow oven, (200- 
250°F) and bake for 1 hour. A slice of 
bacon may be placed on top of each loaf 
to improve the flavor. Serve hot with 
gravy, flavored with garlic. In place of 1 
pound of the bread crumbs. 


BISCUIT, BAKING POWDER 


16 pounds flour 

3 ounces salt (% cup) 

11 ounces baking pow- 
der (2 cups) 

4 pounds fat, (lard or 
ard substitute) 


6 cans milk, evapo- 
rated diluted with six 
cans water, or 20 
ounces powdered skim 
milk dissolved in 6 
pints water 
Sift the dry ingredients together three 

times and work in the fat. Make a well in 

the middie and add the milk all at once. 

Stir until mixed. This should make a soft 

dough, if not add more milk. Turn out on 

lightly floured board and knead quickly 
for not-more than a minute. The secret of 
making good biscuit is in handling the 
dough only enough to mix thoroughly. 

Roll out to % the thickness desired in the 

baked biscuit, cut out with a biscuit cut- 

ter and place in bake pans just touching 

each other. Bake in a quick oven (400- 

450°) 12 minutes or until brown. Ap- 

proximate yield: 100 portions. 


Army Thanksgiving Menu 
Rice Soup 
Roast Turkey Giblet Gravy 
Mashed Potato Baked Squash 
Cranberry Sauce 
Lettuce with Chopped Onion French 
Dressing 
Bread Butter 
Mince Pie 
Coffee 


RICE SOUP 


3 pounds rice 2 pounds bacon diced 

7 gallons beef stock and browned 

1 poundonions,chopped salt and pepper to taste 
and browned 


Wash rice and add it to the bacon, 
onions and cold stock, and boil for 1 hour. 
Approximate yield: 100 portions. 


ROAST TURKEY 

70 pounds turkey 2 pounds fat, butter 

dressed, undrawn preferred 
4 pounds onions, 15 pounds bread crumbs 

minced, browned 2 pounds flour 

Singe, then clean turkey well, saving 
heart, liver and gizzard which should be 
cooked and then minced for use in gravy 
or dressing. To make the dressing, moisten 
the bread crumbs with water, mix with 
onions and giblets and season with pepper 
and salt, sage, thyme or other herbs. Or 
the bread may be soaked in oyster liquor 
and oysters added to the dressing. Celery, 
currants, or raisins may be added to the 
dressing instead of onions. Lemon juice 
or nuts may be added. This dressing may 
be used for any fowl or fish. Stuff the 
bird. Sew up with strong thread and tie 
wings down to the body. Make a batter 
with the flour and fat and season with salt 
and pepper and rub the bird with it be- 
fore placing in the oven. Roast in a slow 
oven (200-250°F). After the bird has 
been in the oven 20 minutes, add a little 
hot water and baste every fifteen minutes 
until done—usually 4 hours. 
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day. People are dying of starvation in the city where Chris- 
tian Herald’s orphanage and Mission have served China 
for years. When the city was taken, all who could, fled. 
Our Industrial Schools closed their doors and machinery 
that might have been worked to feed many, stands idle. 

How fortunate that we moved our orphanage far into the 
hills!—wise were our missionaries and strong their spiritual 
guidance. The support and confidence of friends in Amer- 
ica gave them a security without which they could not have 
found it possible to devote themselves solely to the children 
in their care. 

The children of China need your prayers and contribu- 
tions so that Christian missionaries can continue to carry on 
the good fight—Christianity must stay in China even after 
hope has long fled. 

We have more children to feed and food is scarce— 
prices have reached a place beyond all imagination—and 
yet we ask you to help us feed our children—to help us hold 
on until the fight has been won. We used to be able to tell 
you how much it cost to feed and care for a child in China. 
No longer can we do that, we can only ask that you give as 
much as you can as quickly as you can. We want to cable 
$1,000 right away and more as you send it to us. 


Shall We 
LET THEM STARVE? 


AN through the long days of a war that has starved, 





maimed or killed all who came within its dreadful 

reach, Christian Missionaries have stood their ground 
and continued to do the Master's work. Little boys and girls 
—orphans of China—have known a protection and love no 
less strong than that any parent could have given. 

Some of the war's greatest heroes have been men and 
women missionaries—the deed of a woman missionary bet- 
ter symbolizes Christianity than any tale of heroism per- 
formed by soldier or secret service agent. Her desperate 
fight to protect the young women in her charge against 
assault; her devotion and service to these same enemy 
soldiers when they were wounded in battle, is a shining 
example for all the world to hear and follow. te 

In these days of barbarism, Christianity continues to 
ee . GIVE WHAT YOU CAN—EVERY PENNY HELPS 

China still struggles to keep her freedom while starvation 
is claiming more and more victims as food becomes scarcer CHRISTIAN HERALD MISSIONS IN CHINA 


—the struggle to keep alive becomes the problem of each BUSINESS OFFICE, 419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 











AS NEVER BEFORE CHINA NEEDS THE FAITH YOU HAVE Keep them fed, do not let these little ones grow hungry— 
AND THE SUPPORT YOU CAN GIVE—400 ORPHANS DE- ee eee 

PEND ON YOU FOR FOOD AND SHELTER—WITHOUT YOU 

OUR WORK IN CHINA IS LOST AND OUR MISSIONARIES’ NAME 


COCO eee eee eee EEE SEES ESOT SEE OSES ESOS SESS SSES SESS SESS SESE SSESESESSESES SESS 


SACRIFICE IN VAIN. 


SOO ee eee eee OO ESOS ESOS EOEOS SEO EEESE SEES OOESSSSSSESESOSEOESESESEOSEEEESS 
‘ 3 . 
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DEFORMED OR 
INJURED BACK 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 
A Man, helpless, unable 


Burt Appliance was rid- 
ing horseback and play- 
ing tennis, within a year. 
A 72 years old, who 
suffered a severe spinal 
disorder, found relief in 


paralyzed from a spinal 
deformity was able to ‘ : s 
play about the house, 
in three weeks’ time. The Philo Burt Appliance has 
been successfully used in over sjxty-three thousand 
* cases in the past 2 ym 
DAYS’ TRIAL TO PROVE 
ITs VALUE IN YOUR OWN CASE 
The Philo Burt Appliance is light, cool, 
flexible and easily adjusted—how dif- 
ferent from the old torturing plaster 
cast, leather and celluloid jackets or 
steel braces. Every sufferer with a 
weakened, injured, dis- 
eased or deformed spine 
owes it to himself to in- 
vestigate. Physicians 
recommend it and we 
work with your Doctor. 
Reduced price within 
reach of all afflicted. 
Send for descriptive book 
Describe your case or 


definite information. 
PHILO BURT CO., 

207-23 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 


SAMPLE OFFER 
locality who writes. No obligation 
in your name for 


irat—i 
Offer TODAY! 
KRISTEE CO. 524 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 
ing pains of these diseases when the 
usual remedies have failed. Learn 
about a new pene: modern, 
non-surgical treatment method. This ‘marvelous 
= is completely explained in Dr. Ball’s new 
FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


$50° Full Size 


FOOD & HOUSEHOLD es = Er 


Py PRODUCT ASST. @ 


pera ee raises — 
Drogucts Teac Fa bees eee aS 
Becesear Waits Cee ae Aor a 


RUPTURED? 


aa Relief This Proven Way 


press. along with trusses that gouge 
came %y wes heavily on hips and spine— 
enlar; ening —fail to hold rupture? You need 
the C: ae "Ne leg-straps or cutting belts. Auto- 
matic adjustable pad holds at real opening 
—follows wee: y movement with instant = 
creased su suppo rt in case of strain. Cannot 
whether a’ = or play. Light. Wate root, 
Can be worn in bath. Send for amazin 
book, “Advice to Ruptured” and details of ie 
eral truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your n eighborhood. 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 29, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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(Continued from page 41) 


a European government. Its representa- 
tives had reported on his courtesy and 
ability, and that is why the. business 
came his way. We may speak a kindly 
word, render some small service, not 
with an eye to the reward. Yet we are 
assured that the smallest deed of love 
for Christ’s sake is of supreme worth. 


In life’s routine duties, in the op- 
portunities to aid another, help us to 
be faithful. Amen. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16 | 


“PEACE THROUGH THE BLOOD 
OF HIS CROSS.” 
READ COLOSSIANS 1:9-20. 


Permanent peace is impossible un- 
less Christ’s Gospel is allowed to oper- 
ate. No one believes that the world 
can ever be saved from the madness 
which is upon it, or find true deliverance 
and peace, except through the means 
which God has devised for its redemp- 
tion. Every Christian must, therefore, 
further the advocacy of the Gospel to 
the full. Through the agencies of the 
Church, and its ministrations in various 
spheres of human need, we can commend 
Christ to mankind, and bring the ef- 
ficacy of His redemptive grace to bear 
on the race. 


Move us, O divine Redeemer, to feel 
the world’s need and so to bring Thy 
grace to mankind. Amen. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


“WITH CHRIST, WHICH IS FAR BETTER.” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 1:18-30. 


Lives consummation is in the fu- 
ture. Ariadne Gilbert says, “I think of 
death as change of circumstance. En- 
raptured as a bird upon the wing, the 
sick, raised up, will laugh and shout 
and sing... And those who have been 
thwarted in life’s chance shall see their 
hopes come to their blossoming. Love 
shall be his who never knew love’s 
glance. Those who have fainted in the 
glare and heat shall lie at rest beside 
some cooling stream. Those who through 
darkness toiled with aching feet shall 
know the dawn-flush, and the sun’s 
warm beam, borne to realms more per- 
fect than they dared to dream.” 


Knowing that Thou hast planned our 
lives with wisdom, redeemed them in 
love, help us to be more worthy of our 
eternal destiny in Christ. Amen. 


} TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 | 


“THE LORD IS MY HELPER.” 
READ HEBREWS 13:1-8. 


A TRAVELER in North Africa re- 
lated an interview he had with a Mo- 
hammedan official. That dignitary asked 
many questions about the situation in 
Europe. Then, noting the apparent de- 
pression and hopelessness which marked 
all the answers, he suddenly remarked, 
“But you still have God.” Few of us 
realize what God really means to us. 


Reverses may take from us much that 
we count indispensable. Sorrow may 
rob us of the joy of life. Ill-health may 
seem to make our lot unbearable: And 
yet—we still have God. Though all else 
fail, He endures. 


Stayed on Thine almighty arm, con- 
fiding in ‘Thy matchless care, give Thy 


believing children Thy peace. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


“THE DAYS OF OUR YEARS ARE. . . ?” 
READ PSALM 90:1-10. 


Tue question has been asked, How 
it is that animals live almost ten times 
their maturity, while man seldom lives 
for more than twice his years of full de- 
velopment? Your guess is as good as 
ours, unless it be that we hasten the 
process of growing old by harping on 
declining powers and decrepitude. The 
days of our years, no matter how many, 
may be used to God’s glory. We ought 
to be exercising a stronger influence for 
good, and aiding others by that deeper 
faith born of experience. 


Fill our hearts with love of Thee and 
love of the gift of life that we may 
magnify Thee every day. Through Jesus 
Christ, Amen. 


| THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


“BLESS THE LORD, O MY SOUL.” 
READ PSALM 103. 


Loox at that company, just land- 
ing from Plymouth Rock. They kneel 
in gratitude to God. Look at them, after 
those arduous months of anxiety. Again 
they trace their daily food, and every 
other blessing to the beneficent Creator. 
Thanksgiving means more to us this 
year. For this glorious land, unmarred 
by war; for our freedom unassailed; 
for the joys of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, we may well offer our 
profound thanks to the Almighty. And 
not on this day only, but “Let never day 
nor night unhallow’d pass, but still re- 
member what the Lord hath done.” 


Divine Father, for the mercies of 
Thy providence, for life, and its joys, 
most of all for Christ Jesus, we praise 
Thee this day. Amen. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21 _ | 


“COMMIT THE KEEPING OF THEIR SOULS.” 
READ I PETER 4:14-19. 


W HAT a day!” That is our verdict, 
sometimes, when after a hard, gruelling 
time with our work, we lay it down. 
One annoyance has followed another. 
Disappointment and things going wrong 
have taken the heart out of us. Yet 
another, facing the same thing, through 
God’s good grace, will brace himself 
for another tussle. He will not give up. 
He grits his teeth, determined to win 
through. Edward Vance Cook is right. 
“A trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an 
ounce, or a trouble is just what you 
make it. It’s not the fact that you’re 
hurt that counts, but only how did you 
take it.” 
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Help us to endure as seeing Thee, 
gracious Father. Nerve us for life’s 
struggle. Through Christ Jesus our Lord, 
Amen. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


“THE LIBERAL SOUL SHALL BE MADE FAT.” 
READ PROVERBS 11:23-31. 


Tue Australian aborigines had a weap- 
on all their own. The boomerang could 
be thrown with such skill and dexterity 
that, having struck its object, it would 
return without deviation to the thrower. 
So it is with the good and the evil we 
do. We cannot bless another soul with- 
out blessing coming back to our own 
hearts. We cannot be self-centered and 
careless, indifferent to the welfare of 
other persons about us, unmindful of 
our example, without our own lives be- 
ing adversely affected. This will bear 
thinking out. 


For Thy great love, we thank Thee, 
0 God. Help us to share, to succor, and 
to minister to others. Through Christ 
Jesus, Amen. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


“A DAY IN THY COURTS.” 
READ PSALM 84. 


“Tuank God for Sunday,” said one 
of our friends recently. When pressed 
for his reason for saying that, he ex- 
plained. Life is so trying, business so 
baffling, and the worries of life so ines- 
capable that he found himself holding 
out until Sunday brought welcome relief. 
In happy worship, with the spiritual 
brought to the fore, with the realized 
nearness of Christ, he found strength 
to carry on for another week. That i- 
why, for our own sakes as well as f 
that of those around us, we should res 
lutely safeguard God’s day and the bem 
fits of public worship. 


Keep us, gracious Father, from wrong- 
ing ourselves and dishonoring Thee by 
ignoring Thy claims on us. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


“BE THOU STRONG AND VERY 
COURAGEOUS.” 
READ JOSHUA 1:5-9, 


lr IS pluck, not luck, which yields the 
victory. “Luck doesn’t float around the 
air, and light on men just anywhere. 
The wit to know the thing you want, the 
will to work, the faith to fight, the 
Strength to use but tempered tools, and 
only weapons honor-bright; the spirit 
and the grace to dare, the heart to hope, 
the grit to bear, and, when disaster falls, 
the pluck to grin and start again—that’s 
luck.” Instead of complaining about 
the times, the brave soul does its best. 
The heart invincible trusts in God and 
in itself. 


Fill our souls with love to Thee, and 
@ desire to make our calling and pro- 
na sure, Through Christ Jesus, 
men, 
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THE PLASTIC MIND IS FERTILE GROUND 











Sunday 
School 
Literature 


for 


Little Folks 


(Int. Uniform Lesson 
Topic Teaching Aids) 






























































Write for Beginner and 
Primary Department Samples 




















The “CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES” S. S. Literature affords ample material 
for the little folks. Difficult passages are explained so that the child mind 
understands Redemption truths—True to God’s Word. 























Literature for All Departments 
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YOUNG PEOPLE—ADULT 























Write for full sample pack with catalogue—Free 


























hristian Greeting Cards 


For Sale or for Personal Use 


New, attractive CHRISTMAS and EVERY DAY Greet- 
ings with worthwhile sentiments, many with Bible 
Texts—in great variety of artistic settings—the type of 
Greetings Christian people are looking for. Cards that 
are different—not found in stores—Boxed and Unboxed 
—good profit—No investment necessary. Catalog and 
Sales — on request. 
EASE GREETING CARDS, Ine. 
264 Lewel St. Dept. H Buffalo, N. Y. 











OMM UNION WARE OF QUALITY 


in Aluminum or Silver Plate 
BEST MATERIALS - LOWEST PRICES 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP 











Send for Illustrated Catalog 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


3 __ 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA. 
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LASSO THIS BARGAIN, GIRLS! ; 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER 





























10% FOR 4 LB, 


LOWEST PRICES EVER 
ON ALL sizes! 































Thousands Relieve 
Constipation, with 
Ease for Stomach, too 


When constipation brings on acid indiges- 
tion, stomach upset, bloating, dizzy spells, gas, 
coated tongue, sour taste and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably “‘crying the blues’”’ because 
your bowels don’t move. It calls for Laxative- 
Senna to pull the trigger on those lazy bowels, 
combined with Syrup Pepsin for perfect ease to 
your stomach in taking. For years, many Doc- 
tors have given pepsin preparations in their 
‘prescriptions to make medicine more agreeable 
to a touchy stomach. So be sure your laxative 
contains Syrup Pepsin. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin. 
See how wonderfully the Laxative Senna wakes 
up lazy nerves and muscles in your intestines 
to bring welcome relief from constipation. And 
the good old Syrup Pepsin makes this laxative 
so comfortable and easy on your stomach. 
Even finicky children love the taste of this 
pleasant family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna at your druggist today. Try 
one laxative combined with Syrup Pepsin for 
ease to your stomach, too. 


Hair 
OFF 


Lips 
Chin Arms Le 
Happy: z Spee ugly} hair . soa saiovel. —. 


ed many di fferent mr roducts .. . even 
eg g hem was satisfactory. Then I developed a 
simple, B nee , inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have h thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FR E book, “How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Probies™ explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. Box 
4040. M. Merchandise Mart, Dept. 47, Chicago. 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 


chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... If your 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. 1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2801-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





DON’T MISS 


David C. Cook Christmas gifts 
on inside front cover 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


Please send me the articles listed by 
catalog number on the attached sheet. 
In payment, $ is enclosed. 


My name is 


My address is 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


“WHOM NOT HAVING SEEN, YE LOVE.” 
READ I PETER 1:3-9, 


‘Tue papers carried a story, some 
time ago, of a wealthy miner of Nevada 
who bequeathed all his estate to a mo- 
tion-picture star. He had seen her on 
the screen. That was all he knew of her. 
But he was so enthralled by her work 
that he decided to repay the pleasure 
she had given him, by leaving her his 
fortune. When we think of what Christ 
has done for us, what of our gratitude 
and appreciation? Is it too much to 
give Him all our love, the wealth of our 
devotion, and the homage of the faithful 
heart? 


“Were the whole realm of nature 
mine, that were a present far too small. 
Love so amazing, so divine, demands my 
soul, my life, my all.” Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


“THAT THOU APPEAR NOT UNTO MEN 
TO FAST BUT UNTO THY FATHER, AND 
THY FATHER, WHICH SEETH IN SECRET, 
SHALL REWARD THEE OPENLY.” 
READ MATTHEW 6:14-21, 


‘Tue Pharisees were experts at “win- 
dow-dressing.” They knew the fine art 
of making a good impression, even if 
there were little behind it. In a word, 
religion to them was a continual process 
of putting on appearances of good which 
they did not possess, and a piety which 
was only a disguise. Christ requires 
sincerity. We need not appedr either 
worse or better than we are. He reads 
the heart. If we seek daily, in true 
humility and honesty of purpose, to 
glorify Him, we shall be saved from 
hypocrisy, insincerity, and unreality. Let 
the life ring true. 


Remembering that Thou dost read the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, en- 
able us to live wholly to Thy glory. 
Through Christ, Amen. 


i THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27 | 


“IF THOU SHALT SEARCH FOR HER AS FOR 
HID TREASURE, THEN SHALT THOU UN- 
DERSTAND THE FEAR OF THE LORD, AND 
FIND THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD.” 
READ PROVERBS 2:1-11. 


GrRANGE, but true, a hotel guest 
opened a Gideon Bible in his room to 
find two five-dollar bills in it. Some one 
had put them there, probably, for safe- 
keeping. And although the guest re- 
ported the matter to the management, 
no one ever claimed the money. But 
on second thought, we cannot open our 
Bible without finding treasure, if we 
look for it in the right way. Let every 
night see the soul in quest of that which 
will enrich; every morning lifting out, 
to store in the heart, that which will 
ennoble and make strong. 


For the wealth of Thy Word, we 
thank Thee, O God. Give us that eager- 
ness to find Thy grace that daily we 
may be blessed through its pages. Amen. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28 _ | 


“BECAUSE STRAIT IS THE GATE, AND NAR- 
ROW THE WAY WHICH LEADETH UNTO 
LIFE, AND FEW THERE BE THAT FIND IT.” 


READ MATTHEW 7:13-20. 


Tuat was perfectly intelligible to 
those to whom Jesus spoke. The broad 
streets of Jerusalem and other cities 
were something akin to “the great white 
way” we often read about. There the 
frivolous, noisy, crowds chased that “ 
capturable,” Happiness. The more re- 
spectable citizens always made for the 
narrow side streets, where progress was 
unimpeded, and where the silly and sen- 
sational never found place. We are called 
to the narrow way of discipleship. That 
is the way in which progress is possible, 
and true gladness found. 


Help us, despite the temptations 
which abound, that we may be kept 
true to Thee, O Redeemer. So shall we 
realize Thy purpose for us. Through 
Jesus, Amen. 


1 SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29 | 


“FOR I AM IN A STRAIT BETWIXT TWO, 
HAVING A DESIRE TO BE WITH CHRIST, 
WHICH IS FAR BETTER.” 

READ PHILIPPIANS 1:20-26. 


Peru has a custom which is sug- 
gestive to the Christian. It immortalizes 
the bravery of Admiral Grau, the coun- 
try’s naval hero. At roll call, his name 
is the first to be called. Then a man 
steps forward, and with uplifted hand, 
he says, “Absent, but accounted for. He 
is with the heroes.” That is true of all 
those who, in Christ, have inherited the 
promises. They have entered into the 
ampler life. They are with Him, which 
is far better. What comfort this brings 
to the sorrowful, what inspiration to the 
striving. Be faithful! 


By Thy redemptive love, bring us, O 
Christ, to know the certainty of that 
life which follows this, and keep us 
true. Amen. 


| SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 30 | 


“HAVING NO HOPE AND WITHOUT GOD IN 
THE WORLD.” 
READ EPHESIANS 2:11-17. 


‘Tus troubled world is proving to 
every thoughtful mind that the race 
cannot do without Christ. He came into 
the world to reveal God’s will, to show 
man the way of righteousness, and to 
redeem mankind from its sin. The world 
has rejected Christ’s gospel? The re- 
sults are too apparent to be missed. 
This should encourage the Christian, as 
never before, to exalt Christ. “We 
preach Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
Pray for the ministry of the Word, for 
your church, and give it your best. This 
will be possible as you give Christ the 
chief place in your heart. 


Loving Father, inspire us by Thy 
Spirit that we may spare no effort to 
exalt our Saviour. Through Thy grace, 
Amen. 
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— are at least three ways to learn 
about sin. (1) One can read about 
it in the Bible and in other books. The 
Bible has much to say about it,—how it 
came to be, how it operates in the human 
family, how it separates men from God, 
how God counteracts its baneful effects. 
(2) One can observe it in the world. 
Any survey of the deeds of men, as indi- 
viduals or in the mass, brings one squarely 
up against sin. Here will appear its uni- . 
Tcsality, and here will be found enough Size 9/2 x 16 
material to make one discouraged. But 
here also will come to light widespread 25c each 
victory over sin, and this will give one 
hope and assurance. 
(3) Any person can look inside his own 
life, and there he will find sin. Knowing 
himself well, he can trace his tendencies ° ‘ 7 
toward omission and commission. If he 
has found the way to victory, that will 
be the outstanding item. 


All these ways must be used together 
in handling this lesson. 


NOVEMBER 9 


HE story of the prodigal son (Luke A CALENDAR that gives you more than the date. Suggested BIBLE reading 
Bisiras illustrates many important for each day can be the*guide to the daily family service; the Bible Verse 


ideas, all of which are decidedly in the given for each day will be an inspiration and a comfort to His followers. 
realm of experience. In fact, the story 


may be said to come as near to the emo- The calendar adds a decorative note to the room in which it hangs for 


tions of the average person as any part each page has a full color Bible illustration. The story of the picture adds 
of the words of Jesus. First, there is 























choice. The younger son may have been to the interest of each page. 

a a ie a ae bl = — And then to serve you further, each Sunday’s International Sunday School 

not also have it later, but it was his Lesson and the Golden Text offer opportunity for advanced study. 

cosa "Sn coe deesiadiaad Gh = We are sure you will agree with us that here is a calendar of real service 

property, and all else that would remind to church-goers and Bible students. 

him of home, or that would guarantee his ‘ : a 

return, and to devote it all to the pursuit You can buy this calendar in quantities and sell them to make money for 

of pleasure. your church or charity; as an inexpensive gift you can make many people 

ergy Shane oa = cae on = happy and keep them in touch with their God. 

father’s restraining influence, he went to The CHRISTIAN HERALD HOME CALENDAR is also printed in Swedish, 

ee scr eget toate German, Italian, Norwegian and Spanish. The Foreign language calendars 
Fifth, there is remembrance. The sell for 35¢ each. 

et grec mega p uhsmyetboone Place your orders now and have time to sell these calendars for Christ- 

him. Sixth, there is faith. He believed mas gifts; you will also help our clerks by not waiting until the holiday rush. 


that his father, if still alive, would re- 
ceive him, at least as a hired servant. 


Seventh, there is repentance,—a confes- | THE QUANTITY 


sion of sin and a desire to pay the penalty | PRICES ARE 
‘ incurred. Eighth, there is love,—the love 
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of a waiting, confident, seeking father. 12 for $ 2.75 in English 419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
NOVEMBER 16 25 for 5.75 
50 for 9.00 DIDO Diiiciccincscnetsinnienitia , please 
THE whole gospel teaches that man 100 for 15.00 
must have a relationship to Jesus 200 f 29.00 
Christ, and the fifteenth chapter of John’s - . SNM sctciciaiteasiniccininsinicnnsisalnisniailal 
Gospel states what that relationship 250 for 36.00 
should be. ; 300 for 42.00 
_ The following are obvious and essen- to 
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fial lessons from the vine and branches: |SINGLE COPIES 25c— 


1. Vine and branches have one and the Z 
(Continued on page 80) Foreign Language, 35c at 
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Edited by PAUL MAYNARD 


New Sweden, Maine. 
Dear Editor: 

I agree fully with the policy of better 
Christian unity which you advocate, for 
that is Christ’s way and for over two hun- 
dred years the Christian churches were one 
in name and true to the Master’s Teach- 
ings! Christ said his disciples should be 
united and Paul forbade all divisions. He 
is the way, the truth, and the life. We 
have now about 170 man-made sects teach- 
ing theology and doctrines which are only 
partly true. This theology is only what 
certain men thought about Jesus, and His 
teachings and contains more errors than 
truth. No wonder their sects are failing to 
evangelize people. They must go back to 
the Gospel of the first century as taught in 
the Church of Christ at Corinth or at 
Ephesus. 

John Erickson 


Every man believes in Church 
Unity—provided all other branches 
of the Christian Faith can be led to 
believe as he does. If we are ever 
to have Church Unity, we must start 
rather from the premise that there is 
perhaps much that is true and good 
in denominational beliefs other than 
our own. 


Warren, Ohio. 
Dear Editor: 

In the current issue of Christian Herald, 
under caption of current events, can be 
noted your implication that Mr. Henry 
Ford’s right-about-face as to the Labor 
Unions is a miracle. Instead, my dear sir, 
it is attributable to the altered mind of a 
nation, or in other words, the irresistible 
pressure of our advancing civilization, the 
very thing which brought about all of our 
other great reforms. The Wagner Act, like 
the long-looked for dawn of day, came at 
last and is itself the outcome of this de- 
mand for economic equality. 

The Herald meets with my approval in 
every particular except this conservative 
and, indeed, at times, antagonistic atti- 
tude toward this question. 

Elizabeth Wilson Dettar. 


Don’t forget Mr. Ford was the 
man who first established the $5.00 
a day minimum. Christian Herald 
has always supported great social 
and labor reforms. We are antago- 
nistic to racketeering labor leaders 
wherever they are—and they are 
legion. We are equally antagonistic 
to the many abuses of capitalism. 


Grimsby Beach 
Dear Editor: 

Seldom do I find anything to criticise in 
Christian Herald—I consider it one of the 
best of religious journals, but it seems to 
me that the poem “Johnny and the Min- 
istry” in the September issue (1941), Page 
18, is scarcely worthy of so prominent a 


18 


place in your paper. It is void of facts and 
ig/a caricature on the ministry. 
I. M. Moyer 


We cannot feel that the poem to 
which reader Moyer makes objec- 
tion is a caricature in any sense of 
the word. It merely reflects the feel- 
ings of the young boy who always 
seems to get better things to eat 
when the minister comes. 


Xenia, Ohio. 
Dear Editor: 

I have been a subscriber and reader of 
Christian Herald since the days of the 
late famous Dr. Talmage—excepting a 
short period when I passed it up because of 
its pronounced racial bias. Imagine my 
chagrin when I reached the “Meditation” 
for September 6th, to find that the author 
had joined the ranks of the detractors of 
my race with the insidious story of a col- 
ored boy and his big trout. The language 
attributed to. that colored’ boy may be 
funny and laughable, but, we of the col- 
ored race see in it an attempt to keep 
awake in the public mind, the so-called in- 
herent mental inferiority of the black race. 
Do you not think that the “Meditation” in 
question would have shown a _ broader 
Christian spirit, and a deeper religious sig- 
nificance if the author had said, “A boy” 
instead of “A colored boy”, and made the 
language used by him, conform to the 
rules of grammatical syntax? 

I use the “Meditations” in our family 
morning devotions, but had to pass over 
September 6th, because I did not wish to 
insult the intelligence of my guests. 

P. A. Nichols 


Christian Herald takes second 
place to none in its respect for the 
Negro and I’m sure that Dr. Ward 
who writes our Meditations shares 
our respect. There will never know- 
ingly appear in Christian Herald 
any phrase or article which is in- 
tended to be disparaging to the col- 
ored race. It is inevitable that the 
deep-seated underlying humor of the 
colored people will find its way into 
the public press ari we do not be- 


OUR COVER 


Our front cover this month is a 
Direct Color photograph made 
from a model of the good ship 
“‘Mayflower’ and an antique por- 
celain figure of a Pilgrim. 

The model of the ‘‘Mayflower” 
is an authentic model, exactly like 
the one in the Smithsonian Museum 
in Washington, D. C. 


lieve attempts should be made to 
stop this. 


Fort Myers Beach, Fla. 
Dear Editor: 

It was with interest that I read in the 
Herald the letter headed “Revive Com- 
munity Singing?” in the September, 1941, 
issue. While I was a student at Tuscu- 
lum College (where community sings were 
held every week and were highly popular) 
and at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
for two summers, I had charge of this 
type of group singing in connection with 
city-sponsored Band Concerts in my 
home-town of Middletown, New York. 
The combined attractions of the Band 
Concerts, amateur shows, and the com- 
munity singing used to bring out several 
thousand people. We had a piano in the 
band-stand, with a contact microphone 
connected with the sounding board and a 
public address system, which made it pos- 
sible for a person to play lightly and yet 
be heard for miles! The YMCA loaned a 
huge canvas screen, a slide-projector, and 
words to both popular and “old-timer” 
songs, and the singing was indulged in 
after dark, with the words flashed on the 
screen. 

You can well imagine the thrill, one 
night, when we clocked over 7000 people 
present, most all of them singing together! 

I would venture to suggest that Com- 
munity Singing doesn’t need to be revived 
so much as developed in various com- 
munities. What a splendid project this 
would be for community “morale”, for 
some Christian Endeavor society! Some 
public spirited concern supplying public 
address systems might supply the ampli- 
fication, with a ‘“‘mike” for the piano and 
one for the leader. Some civic-minded 
music house might loan a well-tuned, sec- 
ond-hand piano for the occasion. A Bal- 
opticon or slide-projector can be _ bor- 
rowed from the school or YMCA, per- 
haps. Slides can be made by typing thru 
carbon paper onto cellophane, mounted 
in between thin pieces of glass and bound 
with masking tape. The leader’s baton 
may well be one of those vest-pocket 
flashlights, shooting out a thin beam of 
light in the night. Have a pianist ready 
with his repertoire and versatile in his 
improvisations (especially being able to 
transpose to a higher or lower key, when 
necessary). 

Then—EVERYBODY SING!—and the 
cares and troubles of the day will seem, 
for the nonce, trivial. 

The program can be balanced to in- 
clude the light, the jolly, the semi-seri- 
ous, the romantic, and, of course, the 
grand old hymns of the church as a tri- 
umphant conclusion to a happy evening 
together. Special soloists may be intro- 
duced, occasionally singing songs in which 
the crowd may join in the chorus. 

Yes, indeed, let us not merely revive 
community singing, but develop it so 
that it seems a fulfillment of the Psalm- 
ist’s worth—“Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all ye lands; come before His pres- 
ence with singing!” 

Yours for Community Singing, 
William M. Hunter. 


We also received fine letters from 
Mrs. Daisy Moffet of Toledo, Iowa, 
Mrs. N. J. Nelson of Fargo, N. D., 
Mrs. Bell McGalliard of Omaha, 
Nebraska, Martin Hoeksema of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. Josephine 
H. Hall of La Jolla, Calif., Mrs. 
H. A. Hunt of Portsmouth, Va. and 
Milledge Leach of Milledgeville, 
Ga., telling of the success of Com- 
munity Singing in their localities. 
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4), Christian Herald in a Hundred Thou- 
sand New Homes This Year. More than 74,000 
new subscribers have joined us since January 1941 
—and found that Christtan Herald is stimulating, 
varied and worthwhile. Will you help to put its 
vital influence into 26,000 more new homes by De- 
cember 31st? If Christian Herald has brought you 
inspiration; if its regular visits mean a fresh, new 
enthusiasm to you, it can mean much to your 
friends, too, particularly in those homes where 
there are growing children. Members of our coun- 
try’s armed forces, away from their home surround- 
ings, will appreciate Gift Subscriptions as well. 
At the Special Prices, Christian Herald affords 
you a splendid opportunity for most fitting Christ- 
mas remembrances to your friends. Send at least 
one Gift Subscription to a friend this Christmas. 


a ‘ 


| Jame | \ 
















wn 
This Year 
of AUl Years 
Gift Subscriptions 


Waa better gift could you make, in choosing your re- 


membrances this Christmas, than to bring io your friends and 
neighbors the welcome visits of Christian Herald each month 
throughout the coming year? A recurring reminder of your 
kindness and thoughifulness, Christian Herald’s well-rounded 
program will be an enriching experienco—a steadying in- 
fluence in today’s u.ictrtain World. We can c:cure you that 
Christian Herald for 1942 will well reward you: thoughtful- 
ness and cooperative spirit. 


Each of those for whom you order gift subscriptions will 
receive our attractive Christmas Gift Announcement Card. It 
will be mailed to reach them in the Christmas mail and will 
bear your name as the sender. New subscriptions will be listed 
to begin with the Christmas (December) issue of Christian 
Herald, renewals extended from rresent expirations. You not 
only choose a most satisfying gift for your friends but by 
ordering now in this easy «vay you can fill your Christmas shop- 
ping I t early and economically. 


Use the Christmas Gift Blank which is bound between pages 
32 and 33 of this issue of Christian Herald. Detach along per- 
forated lines, fill in names of those you wish to order for (if 
you need extra space use a separate sheet of paper). Figure 
the amount of payment on the basis of Reduced Prices over- 
printed in red. Be sure to sign your name, and if you wish to 
add your own renewal, check in square. The Order Blank 
folds to form a “‘No Postage Envelope” that will carry your 
order back to Christian Herald’s office safely and speedily. 
By ordering promptly you help us to give the best attention. 


Christian Herald 
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(Continued from page 77) 


same life. The fluid that fills the plant 
from root to stem, stem to branch, branch 
to fruit, is one. So if Jesus is the vine, 
His followers are the branches. 

2. The fruit comes from the branches, 
not from the vine itself. But the bearing 
of fruit is made possible because of the 
transfer of the sap from the vine to the 
branches. It is common Christian witness 
that Christ gives spiritual life and grace 
to every believer that abides in Him, and 
it is this life and grace which become evi- 
dent in good works, or fruit. 

3. Pruning is a necessary part of suc- 
cessful husbandry. The  vine-dresser’s 
most dependable tool is the knife. 

4. A branch separated from the vine 
is useless. Once it was connected, else it 
would not be a branch, but with the sev- 
erance once made “it cannot bear fruit 
of itself.” What a lesson to those who 
have come away from a warm experience! 


NOVEMBER 23 


F COMMON observation is to be trust- 

ed and conclusions drawn from out- 
ward appearance, then many good people 
try to get along without prayer. 

It is good spiritual discipline for any- 
one to read over aloud the passage in the 
sixth chapter of Matthew, beginning with 
verse 5, ending with verse 15. One thing 
to be noted is that negatives and positives 
alternate in these verses. In brief state- 
ment they are: 

1. Do not pray to show off, nor to 
make an impression on other people. 

2. Secret prayer is most effective, for 
it affords a test of sincerity which public 
worship does not. 

3. Do not seek to influence God by 
monotonous repetitions. 

4. Pray in the manner which I teach 
you. 

When Paul talked of prayer he nearly 
always joined it with thanksgiving. A 
good example is 1 Thess. 5:16-18: “Re- 
joice evermore; pray without ceasing; in 
everything give thanks.” 


NOVEMBER 30 


a are many persons who like to 
take a single verse or passage from the 
Bible and say of it, “That is my religion.” 
There would be much ground for paying 
that compliment to the Golden Rule. 
Theodore Roosevelt was fond of quoting 
Micah 6:8 as an excellent guide. Cer- 
tainly there would be many votes for the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
the “Love Chapter.” 

While the entire chapter deals with the 
single subject of love as a Christian grace, 
the description of love is confined to 
verses 4-7. Ahead of this, however, is a 
sixfold illustration of how love surpasses 
other virtues. 

What is love like? Paul does not at- 
tempt to define love; he shows it in ac- 
tion. He puts it positively and negatively, 
—what it does and what it refrains from 
doing. It would be excellent practice for 
every student to list all the shades of 
meaning implied in the words of verses 
4 to 7. Moffatt’s Translation will be help- 
ful, and certain commentaries are good, 
especially a paraphrase in the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary. 
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All! 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Who He Was 


“See this stickpin? Well, it once be- 
longed to a millionaire.” 

“And who is the millionaire?” 

“Woolworth.” 


—Exchange. 


Give Them That Much Credit 


“T’ll say this for church suppers,” says 
a wag in a supposedly funny column. 


“They don’t serve spinach.” 
—Religious Telescope. 


It May, If It Hasn't 


Orator: And now, gentlemen, I should 
like to tax your memory. 

Member of Audience: 
Has it come to that? 


Good heavens! 


—Lookout. 


Not Long to Wait 
Eskimo Papoose: 
drink! 
Eskimo Mother: S-s-s-h-h! Go back 
to sleep. It’s only six months till morn- 


ing. Then you may have a drink. 
—Watchword. 


Mother, I want a 


More Than Anything 


Spinster: So the waiter said to me, 
“How would you like your rice?” 
Friend: Yes, dearie, go on. 
Spinster: So I said wistfully, “Thrown 
at me.” 
—Exchange. 


You Can Overdo lt 


“Eat fruit,” one parson advised another 
who was not feeling so fit. ““You can’t eat 
too much fruit.” ‘Adam did,” was the 
laconic reply. 

—Exchange. 


Free and Untrammeled 


Boy: “Say, dad, what does it mean 
when the paper says some man went to a 
convention as a delegate-at-large?” 

Dad: “It means his wife didn’t go with 
him, son.” 

—Exchange. 


The Differences 


“The difference between the cow and 
the milkman,” sneered the disgruntled 
customer, “is that the cow gives milk.” 

“Aye, so,” said the milkman, “and an- 
other difference is that the cow doesn’t 
give credit.” 

—Christian Advocate. 


Evidence Conclusive 


From the dark came the voice of the 
sentry, “Halt! Who’s there?” 

“An American,” was the reply. 

“Ts that so? Well, advance and recite 
the second verse of ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ ” 


“T don’t know it.” 
“Proceed, American.” 
—Exchange, 


The Usher's Trials 


On Sunday mornings, as a rule, 
I’m one to do the usher act. 
It takes a man whose head is cool, 
And well supplied with grace and tact. 
Sometimes I promenade the aisle 
To seat some friend where she can hear 
And turning see—the people smile— 


My friend now seated at the rear. 
—G. H. Harter in the ‘Central Christian Advocate.” 


What It Lacked 


Diner: “I can’t eat this soup.” 

Waiter: “T’ll call the manager.” 

Diner (when manager arrives): ‘This 
soup, I can’t eat.” 

Manager: “I regret that, sir. I’ll fetch 
the chef.” 

Diner (when chef arrives): 
eat this soup.” 

Chef: “What’s the matter with it?” 


Diner: “Nothing, I haven’t a spoon.” 
—Montreal Star. 


“T can’t 


Can't Be Done 


Counsel (cross-examining a farmer): 
Now, don’t quibble! Do you understand 
a simple problem or not? 

Witness: I do. 

Counsel: Then tell the court this: If 
fifteen men ploughed a field in five hours, 


how long would it take thirty men to ~ 


plough the same field? 
Witness: They couldn’t do it. 
Counsel: Why not? 
Witness: Because the fifteen men have 
already ploughed it. 


—Exchange. 


Successful 


A woman, while shopping, thoughtless- 3 
ly picked up an umbrella belonging to ~ 


Vy 


another woman and started to walk off @ 


with it. The owner stopped her and the 


absent-minded woman, with many apolo- | 
The incident 


gies, returned the article. 
served to remind her that they needed 
some umbrellas in her own family, so she 
bought two for her daughters and one for 


herself. Later in the day, when she was. 
on her way home armed with three um- 
brellas, she happened to glance up and | 


saw, directly opposite her in the car, the 


very woman with whom she had had the ~ 
unfortunate experience in the morning. 


The second woman stared at the three @ 


“gamps” very hard for several minutes 
and then, with a significant smile, she 


leaned forward and said in an icy tone, — 


“T see you have had a successful morn- 
ing.” 
—Lookout. 
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THREE YOUNGSTERS 
nourithitd, elecioud NUCOA-= 


SO ECONOMICAL I USE IT EVEN FOR coon 


ey SAYS Mu. Fred Ck | 
St 


wife of business executive 


* 
os 


, “And | heartily applaud NUCOA’S 
oN recent contribution 
Ye to better national nutrition— 


INCREASED VITAMIN A’ 


Rae 


EE YOUNG HUSKIES . . . Edith, 
ee el ee ae! 
y favorite, bread 'n NUCOA! 


ITION-WISE MOTHERS appreciate the 
that NUCOA, the wholesome, modern 
it spread,” supplies as much food- 
gy as the most expensive spread for 
ud—3,300 calories per pound. And 
(0A helps to satisfy another nutritional 


need of growing children—Vitamin A. The 
first margarine to add important protective 
Vitamin A, nourishing NUCOA has now in- 
creased the amount per pound to more than 
9,000 units — scientifically controlled, guar- 
anteed summer and winter! 


NUCOA-FRIED CHICKEN is a favorite Sunday-night supper disiill Fs 
with the Bells. Says Mrs. Bell: ““NUCOA with its delicious, fresh, | 

sweet flavor is especially grand for fried foods. And, of course, 4 
NUCOA is wonderfully digestible." NUCOA is entirely different from ™ 
old-time margarines. Its pure, wholesome vegetable oils are | 


churned in fresh, pasteurized skim milk—and both are products | 
of American farms! 


HOME ECONOMISTS AGREE WITH 
MRS. BELL ABOUT APPETIZING 

and spreads so smoothly it makes NUCOA WITH VITAMIN A. IN 
sandwich-making easy,” says Ophelia 
Bell. <‘Selidilie, wéapendd ‘ton thick! SUPPLYING HIGH FOOD VALUE AT 
Another thing we like is the way NUCOA LOW COST IT IS RIGHT IN LINE 
keeps!’ Yes, you can depend on NUCOA’S y 
freshness. NUCOA is never stored—it is WITH UNCLE SAMS 
itr tia the year round, on NUTRITION PROGRAM | 


“. + 'NUCOA TASTES DELICIOUS on bread, 


EXTRAVAGANCE to use NUCOA freely 
ing. It gives your foods the good, homey 
ly 2 superior spread for bread can give, yet 
Weso much on every pound,” says Mrs. Bell. 
Modern housewife uses NUCOA exclusively — 
Ptable, as a shortening for baking and pud- 
is seasoning for meats and vegetables. “It’s 
handle,” she reports. ‘So easy to cream 


For table use, tint NUCOA golden- 
yellow with the pure Color-Wafer 
included in each package. For cook- 
ing, use it just as it comes—a pure, 
natural white. 
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